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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO TFT EE 
SECOND EDITION. 


HE favourable reception, which the 
firſt edition of this work met with, 

has encouraged the tranſlator to employ his 
utmoſt care in rendering the /econd ſtill leſs 
unworthy of the acceptance of the pub- 
lic. He has correQed a paſſage, errone- 
ouſly tranſlated in the ſecond volume, at 
the 574th page of the quarto edition ; and 
he has reviſed the whole with a degree of 
attention, which he hopes will ſecure him 
againſt the charge of any other inadver- 
tency. He takes this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the goodneſs of the learned 
and worthy Dr. Neve of Midaleton Stoney, 
who favoured him with ſeveral Notes and 
with ſome hundreds of Additional Articles 
a: and 
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1 
and Corrections for the Ix DEX. Many of 
theſe are inſerted in this edition, and an 
N. ſubjoined to each, to diſtinguiſh them 


from thoſe of the tranſlator. 


The editor has publiſhed apart, in 
quarto, the corrections and additional notes 
and diflertations, that the purchaſers of the 
firſt edition may have no reaſon to com- 
plain. 
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HIS MOST SERENE HIGHNESS 
"'W 1 L EIA M V, 
PRINCE OF ORANGE AND NASSAU, 

HEREDITARY STADTHOLDER, 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL AND ADMIRAL 


OF THE UNITED PROVINCES &c. 


EE: 
Frs but eſteem it the higheſt 


honour to be permitted to give your S- 
RENE HIGHNESS a public teſtimony of my 
homage and reſpect by laying the following 
work at your feet. Teſtimonies, indeed, of 
this kind, when offered to Princes, are generally 
attended with ſuch high ſtrains cf panegyric, 
as have contributed to render the credibility of 
Dedications more than dubious. The abule of 
a cuſtom, originally defigned to pay a juſt tri- 
bute of applauſe to the great and good, to the 
patrons of religion, virtue, liberty, and letters, 
has been ſo common, and the proſtitution of it 
ſo notorious, that, if the language of Dedica- 
a 2 tions 


DEDICATION. 
t/ons were alone to be conſulted, it would be 


difficult to diſtinguiſh a Nero from a Trajan, a 
Philip the Second from a PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


Ir is certain, STR, that we live in an age in 
which the merit of Princes 1s not appreciated by 
the reports of an oracle, whoſe deciſions are 10 
often found to be falſe and deluſive; but by 
the luſtre of their domeſtic virtues, the wiſdom 
of their public meaſures, and the general tenor 
of their conduct and actions: and 1 know, 
Mosr StRENE PRINCE, that, in the high 
ſphere of action to which Providence is leading 
you with {ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of protec- 
tion and favour, you deſire to be judged by no 
other Criterion. I know, that both precept 
and example have pointed out to you the path 
to true glory; that your virtuous heart has - 
reliſhed their leſſons; and that the love of fame, | 
which even Heroes have acknowledged as the 
ſole ſpring of their conduct, will be, with you, 


but a ſubordinate motive to reduce theſe leſſons ; 
to practice. 


WERE I capable of drawing with the ſtricteſt 
truth the Portrait of your SERENE HIGHNEss, 
I ſhould ſcarcely think it expedient to place it 
here, for the reaſons already mentioned. Be- 
ſides; thoſe (if any ſuch there be) who are yet 
unacquainted with the joy ul and general hopes 
this Republic entertains in the proſpett of your 

approactung 
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approaching Government, would look upon 
the truth as exaggeration, and, not knowing 
the obſcure perſon that pronounced it, perhaps 
as flattery ; while thoſe judges of true merit, 
who have the honour to approach your Sk- 
RENE HicHNEss, would certainly find the 
Portrait defective: | 


Bur while I with-hold, Mosr SERENE 
Princs, that tribute of praiſe that is due to 
your early merit, and which, I am perſuaded, 
your virtuous ambition deſires rather to deſerve 
{till farther than to receive at preſent, there are 
certain effuſions of the heart, which neither my 
character, as a Chriſtian miniſter, nor as a citi- 
zen of this Republic, will permit me to ſuppreſs 
on this occaſion. I cannot conceal thoſe fee- 
lings, which ſo naturally ariſe from a view of 
the goodneſs of the Divine Providence to this 
Nation, in the maintenance of your Illuftrious 
Houſe, the preſervation of your precious days; 
and the education your SERENE HIGHNEss has 
received under the tender and wile inſpection of 
that great and good Prince, who bears with 
ſuch dignity the glorious name of B&UNSWICK. 
It is with inexpreſſible joy, that we ſee this re- 
ſpectable guide pointing out to you the Heroes, 
that you are more peculiarly called to imitate, 
in that glorious line of anceſtors, who have 
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gone before you to immortality, and performing 
with a truly parental affection that important 
taſk, that was for ſo ſhort a ſpace intruſted 
with thoſe illuſtrious Parents of whom you 
were deprived in the very dawn of life. But 
it is with fingular feelings of ſatisfaction and 
delight, that we behold in your SERENE. 
HionNxss the fruits of an excellent education 
growing to a happy maturity and promiſing a 
new period of proſperity and glory to a Repub- 
lic, founded by a PRINCE of ORANGE, whole 
venerable name and heroic deeds will ſhine in 
the annals of public liberty and public virtue as 
long as the ſacred names of liberty and virtue 
{hall be known among men. 


Tre work I here humbly prefent to your 
SERENE IHIGHNESS, is the H:ftory of the 
Chriſtian Religion; that Divine Religion, 
which you, SIR, have ſtudied with uncommon. 
application, judgment, and ſucceſs. It 1s upon 
good grounds that I make this declaration, as I, 
myſelf, had the honour of being a witneſs to 
your remarkable progreſs in religious know- 
ledge on that memorable day, when, before an 
Iuſtrious aflembly of the States of this Nation, 
you gave publicly a reaſon of the faith that 1s 
in you, and excited the admiration of thoſe that 
were preſent on this ſolemn occaſion. It is 
not, therefore, without a certain degree of pro- 
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priety, that I addreſs to your SERENE HIOGEH- 
NEss the Tranſlation of an important work, 
which has the Hiſtory of Religion for its object. 
It is true, the language of the original is per- 
fectly familiar to your SERENE HicnNEss; 
I would, nevertheleſs, hope that the Tranſlation 
may not be entirely unworthy of your at- 
tention, if my zealous endeavours to render 
it ftill more intereſting than the original have 
not been utterly unſucceſsful. 


Is your SERENE HiGnNEss deigns to pe- 
ruſe the following work, which 1s certainly 
compoſed with more judgment and freedom 
than any Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that has hitherto 
appeared, you will find in it a great variety of 
objects, all inſtructive, though not, indeed, 
equally pleaſing. You will ſee, on the one 
hand, the Religion of IEsus riſing upon a be- 
nighted world, ſtriking conviction into the 
hearts of mortals by the irreſiſtible luſtre of its 
divine truths, conquering the paſſions and pre- 
judices of men, confounding the oppoſition of 


Nations and Empires, furniſhing new ſup- 


ports to civil and ſocial virtue, and unfolding 
thoſe ſublime doctrines and maxims that tend 
to the perfection of human nature and the hap- 
pineſs of human ſociety. But you will alſo 
obſerve, on the other hand, the lamentable 
changes that have been introduced into the 
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church, in conſequence of the corruption of men, 
the ambition of a licentious and deſpotic prieſt- 
hood, and the bigotry and tyranny of ignorant 
and wicked {overeigns. Your SERENE HiGn- 
NESS will alſo ſee in the following work, the 
happy events that have ariſen, at certain periods, 
from the efforts of a wile, - pious, learned, and 
moderate clergy, ſeconded by the influence and 
authority of religious Princes, whoſe counſels 
and examples have always a commanding 
power, that enables them to do good with a 
facility peculiar to them alone. This part of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, J am perſuaded, Six, 
you will read with pleaſure, and not without 
a noble ſpirit of emulation. But your SERENE 
HrohNxss will obſerve, with a generous con- 
cern, that theſe efforts have not been ſufficient 
to extinguith that unhappy fpirit of Fanaticiſm, 
of whoſe deplorable effects the learned author 
has exhibited ſuch a ſtriking picture; and you 
will find, in all ages of the church, enthuſiaſtical 
ſects ſtriking out new forms of religion, by 
working on the paſſions of the ignorant and un- 
wary, and deriving their rules of faith and man- 
ners from the fallacious ſuggeſtions of a warm 
imagination, rather than from the clear and in- 
fallible dictates of the word of God. Vour 
SERENE HiGHNEss will ſee, in the courſe of 
this Hiſtory, various abuſes, which the true and 

judicious 
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judicious friends of Chriſtianity will ſeriouſly 
lay to heart, You will ſee one {ett of men 
covering religion with a tawdry habit of type 
and allegory ; another converting it into an 
inſtrument of diſſenſion and diſcord: and your 
diſcerning mind will eaſily obſerve the unhap- 
py conſequences of depart ting from the divine 
ſimplicity of the Goſpel, and loading its pure 
and heavenly doctrines with the inventions and 
commandments of men. Finally, SIR, you will 
ſee, in the following work, the tendency of 
true religion to ſtrengthen the ſprings of govern- 
ment, by purifying the motives and animating 
the zeal of thoſe that govern, to promote thoſe 
virtues that exalt a nation, by rendering its 
inhabitants good ſubjects and true patriots, and 
by confirming all the reſpectable bonds and obli- 
gations of civil foctety. Here mor? particular- 
ly, your SERENE HIGHNESS will be fixed in 
the belief of one important truth, which no wiſe 
and good Prince will ever loſe fight of, that 
the enemies of religion are the enemies of man- 
kind; and that it is the natural tendency of in- 
fidelity and licentiouſneſs to dif/ofve the moſt 
facred obligations, to remove the moſt powerful 
motives to virtue, and, by corrupting the prin- 
ciples of individuals, to po fon the fources * | 
public order and public proſper ..” 


As 
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As you are called, S1R, by the voice of Di- 
vine Providence, to watch over the proſperity 
of theſe United Provinces, to be the guardian 
of their privileges and the ornament and de- 
fender of their pure and holy Religion, theſe 
conſiderations muſt naturally make a deep im- 
preſſion on your mind. They will certainly in- 
fluence the meaſures your SERENE HIGHxESSö 
will, one day, employ for promoting the hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate, encreaſing the purity and 
luſtre of the church, and advancing the intereſts 
of the Receemer's kingdom, which 1s a king- 
dom of r:ghteouſneſs, charity, and truth. 


May the God, by whom Kings reign and 
Princes decree juſtice, ftrengthen your hands 
for performing with dignity this important 
taſk ! May he prolong your days, and render 
them ever precious to the people of this land ! 
May you be the illuſtrious inſtrument of his 
wiſdom and power, for reſtraining the growth 
of impiety, and covering licentiouſneſs and vice 
with that infamy and confuſion which are their 
Juſt and natural reward ! May religion and vir- 
tue flouriſh under your influence, and derive a 
commanding authority from your pious ex- 
ample ! May public ſpirit, with the arts and 
ſciences, acquire new vigour under your au- 
ſpicious protection! And, when after a long 
courſe 
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. courſe of days, crowned with public proſperity 


and domeſtic happineſs, you ſhall be called from 
the tranſitory ſcene of human grandeur, to 4 
kingdom which ſhall never be moved, may our 
children's children ſay to their poſterity, with 
tears of grateful ſorrow in their eyes, Nen the 
ear heard him, then it bleſſed him; when the eye 
ſaw Bim, it gave witneſs to him—becauſe be put 
on righteouſneſs and it cloathed him, and er 
judgment and equity were his robe and diadem ! 


Ts, ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE, are the de- 
vout wiſhes of an affectionate people; and they 
ſhall never ceaſe to be the ardent prayer of, 


S I R, 
Your SERENE HIGUNESs's 
moſt dutiful, 
moſt obedient, 


and moſt devoted Servant, 


ARCHIBALD MACLAINE. 
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CANNOT perſuade myſelf, that the com- 

plaints we hear frequently of the frivolous na- 

ture of the public taſte in matters of literature, 
are ſo far to be relied on, as to make me deſpair of 
a favourable reception of the following work. A 
Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, compoſed with 
judgment, taſte, and candour, drawn, with un- 
common diſcernment and induſtry, from the beſt 
ſources, enriched with much uſeful learning and 
ſeveral important diſcoveries, and connected with the 
Hiſtory of Arts, Philoſophy, and Civil Govern- 
ment, is an object that will very probably attract 
the attention of many, and muſt undoubtedly excite 
the curioſity of the judicious and the wiſe. A work 
of this nature will be conſidered by the Philoſopber 
as an important branch of the Hiſtory of the 
Human Mind, and I need not mention a multitude 
of reaſons that render it peculiarly intereſting to the 
Chriſtian. Beſides ; there has not hitherto appeared, 
in Engliſh, any compleat Hiſtory of the Church, 
that repreſents its revolutions,.its diviſions, and doc- 
trines, with impartiality and truth, expoſes the de- 
luſions of popiſh legends, breathes a ſpirit of mo- 
deration and freedom, and, keeping perpetually in 
the view of the reader the true nature and deſign "= 
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the Chriſtian religion, points out the deviations from 
its beautiful ſimplicity, that have been too frequent 
among all orders of men and in all ages of the 
world. 

The following work has the beſt claim, of any 
I know, to theſe characters [a]; and its peculiar 
merit is pointed out, as far as modeſty would per- 
mit, in the enſuing Preface of its juſtly celebrated 
author. The reputation of this great man is very 
well known. His noble birth ſeemed to open to 
his ambition a fair path to civil promotion; but his 
zeal for the intereſts of religion, his inſatiable thirſt 
after knowledge, and more eſpecially his predomi- 
nant taſte for ſacred literature, induced him to con- 
ſecrate his admirable talents to the ſervice of the 
church. The German univerſities loaded him with 
literary honours. The king of DENMARK invited him 
to ſettle at Copenhagen. The duke of Brunswick 
called him from thence to Helmſtadt, where he re- 
ceived the marks of diſtinction due to his eminent 
abilities ; filled, with applauſe, the academical chair 
of divinity; was honoured with the character of 


eccleſiaſtical counſellor to that reſpectable court; 


Ta] Some time after J had undertaken this tranſlation, I was ho- 
noured with a letter from the learned Biſhop of GLOUCESTER, in 
which he was ſo good as to teſtify his approbation of my deſign, and 
to {peak of the work I here offer to the public in an Engliſh drels, 
in the following manner: MosHEIM's Compendium is excellent, the 
#:©thod admrable; in ſhort, the only one deſerving the name of an 
Ecclej.aftical Hiſtory. It deſerves, and needs, frequent notes— I hope 
this eminent prelate will not take amiſs my placing here a teſtimony 
that was not deſigned to be produced in this public manner. It is, 
however, ſo adapted to give thoſe who examine recommendations 
with diſeernment a favourable notion of the following work, that 
I could not think of ſuppreſſing it. It is uſual, in publiſhing certain 
2ncient authors, to prefix to them the encomiums they have been 
Honoured with by thoſe whoſe authority is reſpected in the republic 
of letters. I adopt this cuſtom fo far as to mention one teſtimo- 
Ky ;—more would be unnerceiſary; the teſtimony of a WARBURTON 
is abundantly ſufficient ro anſwer my purpoſe, and will be juſtly 
looked upon as equivalent to a multitude, 


and 
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and preſided over the ſeminaries of learning in the 


dutchy of Wolfembuttle and the principality of 


Blakenburg. When the late king formed the deſign 


of giving an uncommon degree of luſtre to the 


Univerſity of Gottingen, by filling it with men of 
the firſt rank in the literary world, ſuch as a Har- 
LER, a GESNER, and a MicgAkLIs, Dr. MosnEIM 
was deemed worthy to appear at the head of that 
famous ſeat of learning, in the quality of chancellor; 
and here he died, univerſally lamented, in the year 
1755, and in the ſixty-firſt year of his age. In depth 
of judgment, in extent of learning, in the powers of 
a noble and maſculine eloquence, in purity of taſte; 
and in a laborious application to all the various 
branches of erudition and philoſophy, he had cer- 
tainly very few ſuperiors. His Latin tranſlation of 
the celebrated Dr. CupworTH's Intellectual Syſtem of 
the Univerſe, enriched with large annotations, diſ- 
covered ſuch a profound acquaintance with ancient 
philoſophy and erudition, as juſtly excited the ad- 
miration of the learned world. His ingenious illu- 
ſtrations of the ſacred writings, his ſucceſsful labours 
in the defence of Chriſtianity, and the light he caſt 


upon the hiſtory of religion and philoſophy by his 


uninterrupted reſearches, appear in a multitude of 
volumes, which are deſervedly placed among the moſt 
valuable treaſures of ſacred and profane literature; 
and the learned and judicious work, that is here pre- 
ſented to the public, will undoubtedly render his 
name illuſtrious in the records of religion and let- 
ters. 

How far juſtice has been done to this excellent 
work, in the following tranſlation, is a point that 
mult be left to the deciſion of thoſe who ſhall think 
proper to peruſe it with attention. I can ſay, with 
the ſtricteſt truth, that I have ſpared no pains to 
render it worthy of their gracious acceptance; and 
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this conſideration gives me ſome claim to their can- 
dour and indulgence, for any defects they may find 
in it. I have endeavoured to render my tranſlation 
faithful, but never propoſed to render it entirely 
literal. The ſtyle of the original 1s by no means a 
model to imitate, in a work deſigned for general uſe. 
Dr. Mosne1M affected brevity, and laboured to 
crowd many things into few words; thus his 
diction, though pure and correct, became ſententious 
and harſh, without that harmony which pleaſes the 
ear, and thoſe tranſitions which make a narration 
flow with eaſe. This being the caſe, I have ſome- 
times taken conſiderable liberties with my author, 
and followed the ſpirit of his narrative without ad- 
hering ſtrictly to the letter. Where, indeed, the 
Latin phraſe appeared to me elegant, expreſſive, and 
compatible with the Engliſh idiom, I have con- 
ſtantly followed it; in all other cafes, I have de- 
parted from it, and have often added a few ſen- 
tences, to render an obſervation more ſtriking, a fact 
more clear, a portrait more finiſhed. Had I been 
tranſlating Ciczro or Tacitvs, I ſhould not have 
thought ſuch treedom pardonable. The tranſlation 
of a claſſic author, like the copy of a capital picture 
muſt exhibit not only the /ubje#, but alſo the manner 
of the original ; this rule, however, 1s not applicable 
to the work now under conſideration, 

The reader will eaſily diſtinguiſh the additional 
Nates of the Tranſlator from the original ones of 
the Author; the references to the latter being in- 
cluded in crotchets, while thoſe that indicate the 
former are marked with a hand, thus (). 

When I entered upon this undertaking, I pro- 
poſed rendering the additional notes more numerous 


and ample, than the reader will find them. I ſoon 


perceived that the proſecution of my original plan 
would render this work too voluminous ; and this 


induced 
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induced me to alter my purpoſe. The notes I have 
given are not, however, inconſiderable in number ; 
I wiſh I could ſay as much with reſpect to their 
merit and importance. —I would only hope, that 


ſome of them will be looked upon, as not altogether 
unneceſſary. 


Hague, Dec. 4, 
1764. 
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HE. different editions of the Elements of 

the Chriſtian Hiſtory [a] met with ſuch a a 
t favourable reception from the public, and 
jhe demand for them was ſo great, that they were, 
* 'n a little time, out of print. Upon this occaſion, 

the worthy perſon, at whoſe expence they had been 
preſented to the public, deſired earneſtly to give a 
new edition of the ſame work improved and en- 
larged, and thus ſtill inore worthy of its gracious 
acceptance. The other occupations in which I was 
engaged, and a prudent conſideration of the labour 
1 muſt undergo in the correction and augmentation 
of a work in which I myſelf perceived ſo many im- 
perfections, prevented my yielding, for a long time, 
to his earneſt ſollicitations. The importunities of 
my friends at length prevailed upon me to under- 
take this difficult work; and I have employed 
| | aſſiduouſly my hours of leiſure, during the ſpace of 
{1 two years, in bringing it to as high a * of per- 
14 fection as J am capable of giving it. So that now 
| theſe Elements of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory appear un- 
| der a new form, and the changes they have under- 
one are certainly advantageous in every reſpect, 
have retained ſtill the diviſion of the whole into 
certain periods; for though a continued narration 
would have been more agreeable to my own taſte, 
'' and had allo ſeveral circumſtances to recommend it, 
| yet the counſels of ſome learned men, who have ex- 


la] A ſmall work publiſhed by Dr. Moskkin, many years 
ego, in two volumes, 12m0, | 
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perienced the great advantages of this diviſion, en- 
gaged me to prefer it to every other method. And 
indeed, when we examine this matter with due at- 
tention, we ſhall find, that the author, who propoſes 
comprehending in one work all that variety of ob- 
ſervations and facts that are neceſſary to an acquain- 
tance with the ſtate of Chriſtianity in the different 
of the church, will find it impoſſible to execute 
this deſign, without adopting certain general diviſions 
of time, and others of a more particular kind, which 
the variety of objects, that demand a place in his 
Hiſtory, naturally points out. 
And as this was my deſign in the following work, 
I have left its primitive form entire, and made it my 
principal buſineſs to correct, improve and augment 
it in ſuch a manner, as to render it more inſtructive 
and entertaining to the reader. 


My principal care has been employed in eſtabliſh- 


ing upon the moſt ſolid foundations, and confirming 
by the moſt reſpectable authority, the credit of the 
facts related in this Hiſtory. For this purpoſe, I 
have drawn from the fountain-head, and have gone to 
thoſe genuine ſources from whence the pure and 
uncorrupted ſtreams of evidence flow. I have con- 
ſulted the beſt authors of every age, and chiefly 
thoſe who were contemporary with the events they 
relate, or lived near the periods in which they hap- 
pened ; and I have endeavoured to report their con- 
tents with brevity, perſpicuity, and preciſion. Ab- 
breviators, generally ſpeaking, do little more than 
reduce to a ſhort and narrow compaſs thoſe large 
bodies of hiſtory, that have been compiled from 
original authors; this method may be, in ſome 
meaſure, juſtified by ſeveral reaſons, and therefore is 


not to be entirely diſapproved. From hence never- 


theleſs it happens, that the errors, which almoſt al- 
ways abound in large and voluminous productions, 
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are propagated with facility, and, paſſing from one 
book into many, are unhappily handed down from 
age to age. This I had formerly obſerved in ſe- 
veral abridgments; and I had lately the mortifica- 
tion to find ſome inſtances of this in my own work, 
when I examined it by the pure lamp of antiquity, 
and compared it with thole original records that 
are conſidered as the genuine ſources of ſacred 
hiſtory. It was then, that I perceived the danger 
of confiding implicitly even in thoſe who are the 
moſt generally eſteemed on account of their —_ | 
penetration, and diligence; and it was then alſo, 
that I became ſenſible of the neceſſity of adding, 
ſuppreſſing, changing, and correcting ſeveral things 
in the ſmall work which I formerly publiſhed, and 
which has been already mentioned. In the execu- 
tion of this neceſſary taſk, I can affirm with truth, 
that I have not been wanting in perſeverance, in- 
duſtry, or attention; and yet, with all theſe, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid miſtakes of every kind, as 
thoſe who are acquainted with the nature of hiſtori- 
cal reſearches abundantly know. How far I have 
approached to that inacceſſible degree of exactneſs, 
which is chargeable with no error, muſt be left to 
the deciſion of thoſe whoſe extenſive knowledge of 
the Chriſtian hiſtory entitles them to pronounce 
judgment in this matter. That ſuch may judge 
with the more facility, I have mentioned the authors 
who have been my guides; and, if I have in any 
reſpect miſrepreſented their accounts or their ſenti- 
ments, I muſt confeſs that I am much more inex- 
cuſable than ſome other hiſtorians, who have met 
with and deſerved the ſame reproach, fince I have 
peruſed with attention and compared with each other 
the various authors to whoſe teſtimony I appeal, 
having formed a reſolution of truſting to no autho- 
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rity inferior to that of the original ſources of hiſto- 
rical truth. 

In order to execute, with ſome degree of ſucceſs, 
the deſign I formed of rendering my abridgment 
more perfect, and of giving the hiſtory of the church 
as it ſtands in the moſt authentic records, and in the 
writings of thoſe whoſe authority is moſt reſpectable, 
I found myſelf obliged to make many changes and 
additions. Theſe will be viſible through the whole 
of the following work, but more eſpecially in the 
THr1rD Book, which comprehends the hiſtory of the 
Chriſtian, and particularly of the Latin or Weſtern 
church, from CHARLEMAGNE to the riſe of LuTHER 
and the commencement of the Reformation. This 
period of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, though it abound 
with ſhining examples ; though it be unſpeakably 
uſeful as a key to the knowledge of the political, as 
well as religious, ſtate of Europe; though it be 
ſingularly adapted to unfold the origin and explain 
the reaſons of many modern tranſactions, has never- 
theleſs been hitherto treated with leſs perſpicuity, 


ſolidity, and elegance, than any other branch of the 


hiſtory of the church. The number of writers that 


have attempted to throw light upon this intereſting 


period is conſiderable, but few . of them are in the 
hands of the public. The barbarous ſtyle of one 
part of them, the profound ignorance of another, 
and the partial and factious ſpirit of a third, are 
ſuch as render them by no means inviting ; and the 
enormous bulk and exceſſive price of the produc- 
tions of ſome of the beſt of theſe writers mult neceſ- 
ſarily render them ſcarce. It is further to be ob- 
ferved, that ſome of the moſt valuable records that 
belong to the period of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory now 
under conſideration, he yet in manuſcript in the col- 
lections of the curious (or the opulent, who are 
willing to paſs for ſuch), and are thus concealed from 
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public view. Thoſe who conſider theſe circum- 
ſtances will no longer be ſurprized, that, in this part 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the moſt learned la- 
borious writers have omitted many things of con- 
ſequence, and treated others without ſucceſs. 
Among theſe, the annaliſts and other hiſtorians, ſo 
highly celebrated by the church of Rome, ſuch as 
BaRONIUs, RayNnaLpus, Bzovius, Mankiques, 
and Wappine, though they were atnply furniſhed 
with ancient manuſcripts and records, have never- 
theleſs committed more faults, and fallen into errors 
of greater conſequence, than other writers, who 
were by far their inferiors in learning and credit, 


and had much leſs acceſs to original records than 


they were favoured with. | 
Theſe conſiderations induce me to hope, that the 
work I here preſent to the public will neither ap- 
pear ſuperfluous nor uſeleſs. For as I have em- 
ployed many years in the moſt laborious reſearches, 
in order to acquire a_thorough - acquaintance with 
the hiſtory of Chriſtianity from the eighth century 
downwards, and as I flatter myſelf that, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of books and manuſcripts too little con- 
ſulted, I have arrived at a more certain and ſatiſ- 
factory knowledge of that period than is to be found 
in the generality of writers, I cannot but think, that 
it will be doing real ſervice to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
to produce ſome of theſe diſcoveries, as this may 
encourage the learned and induſtrious to purſue the 
plan that I have thus begun, and to complete the 
hiitory of the Latin church, by diſpelling the dark- 
neſs of what is called, the Middle Age. And indeed 
I may venture to affirm, that I have brought to 
light ſeveral things hitherto generally unknown, 
corrected from records of undoubted authority ac- 
counts of other things known but imperfectly and 
expreſſed with much perplexity and confuſion, and 
| expoſed. 
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expoſed the fabulous nature of many events that 
deform the annals of ſacred hiſtory. I here per- 


| haps carry too far that ſelf-praiſe, which the can- 


dour and indulgence of the public are diſpoſed ei- 
ther to overlook as the infirmity, or to regard as the 
privilege, of old age. Thoſe, however, who are 
curious to know how far this ſelf- applauſe is juſt 
and well-grounded, have only to caſt an eye on the 
illuſtrations I have given on the ſubject of Con- 
STANTINE'S Donation, as alſo with reſpect to the 
Cathari and Albigenſes, the Beghards and Beguines, 
the Brethren and Siſters of the Free Spirit, whoſe 
peſtilential fanaticiſm was a public nuiſance to man 
countries in Europe during the ſpace of four hundred 
years), the Fratricelli, or Little Brethren, the con- 
troverſies between the Franciſcans and the Roman 
Pontifs, the hiſtory of BERRENOER and the Lollards, 
and other matters. When my illuſtrations on theſe 
ſubjects and points of hiſtory are compared with 
what we find concerning them in other writers, it 
will perhaps appear, that my pretenſions to the 
merit of ſome intereſting diſcoveries are not entirely 
without foundation. 

Theſe acceſſions to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory could 
not be exhibited with the ſame brevity which I have 
obſerved in treating other ſubjects, that have already 
been amply enlarged upon by others; for this 
would have been incompatible with the information 
of the curious, who would have received but im- 
perfect and confuſed notions of theſe ſubjects, and 
would have made me, perhaps, paſs for a fabulous 


writer, who advanced novelties without mentioning 


either my guides or my authorities. I have, there- 
fore, not only explained all thoſe points of hiſtory 
which carry with them an appearance of novelty, or 
recede conſiderably from the notions commonly re- 


ceived, but have allo confirmed them by a ſufficient 


number 
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number of obſervations and teſtimonies to eſtabliſh 
their credibility on a ſolid foundation. The il- 
luſtrations and enlargements, which, generally ſpeak- 
ing, carry an air of diſproportion and ſuperfluity in 
an hiſtorical abridgment, were abſolutely neceſſary 
in the preſent caſe. 

Theſe reaſons engaged me to change the plan 
laid down in my former work, and one peculiar 
conſideration induced me to render the preſent 
hiſtory more ample and voluminous. The Elements, 
ſo often mentioned, were deſigned principally for the 


dious youth in the hiſtory and viciſſitudes of the 
Chriſtian church, and who ſtand in need of a com- 
pendious text to give a certain order and method to 
their prelections. In this view I treated each ſubject 
with the utmoſt brevity, and left, as was natural and 
fitting, much to the learning and abilities of thoſe 
who ſhould think proper to make uſe of theſe 
Elements in their courſe of inſtruction. Burt, in re- 
viewing this compendious work with a deſign to 
offer it anew to the public, I imagined it might be 


ments and additions as might adapt it not only to 
the uſe of thoſe who teach others, but alſo of thoſe 
who are deſirous of acquiring, by their own ap- 
plication, a general knowledge of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory. It was with this view that I made con- 
ſiderable additions to my former work, illuſtrated 
many things that had been there obſcurely expreſſed 
for the ſake of brevity, and reduced to a regular 
and perſpicuous order a variety of facts, the recital 
of which had been more or lets attended with per- 
plexity and confuſion. Hence it is, that, in the 
tollowing work, the hiſtory of the calamities, in which 
the Chriſtians of the firit ages were involved, and 
the origin and progreſs of the ſects and hereſies 


which 
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which troubled the church, are exhibited with an 
uncommon deegree of accuracy and preciſion. Hence 
the various forms of. religion, which have ſprung 
from the exceſſive love of novelty, are repreſented 
without prejudice or partiality, and with all poſſible 
perſpicuity and truth. It is alſo in conſequence of 
this change of my original deſign, that I have taken 
the utmoſt pains to ſtate more clearly religious con- 
troverſies, to eſtimate their reſpective moment and 
importance, and to exhibit the arguments alledged 
on both ſides: nor muſt I omit mentioning the 
care and labour I have employed in giving an exact 
narration of the tranſactions, wars, and enterprizing 
meaſures, of the Roman pontifs, from the reign of 
CHARLEMAGNE down to the preſent times. 

Thoſe, therefore, who are prevented from ap- 
plying themſelves to a regular ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory through want of leiſure, or by not having at 
hand the ſources of inſtruction, and are nevertheleſs 
deſirous of acquiring a diſtinct knowledge of cer- 
tain events, doctrines, or religious rites, may conſult 
the following work, in which they will find the in- 
formation they want; and thoſe who are inclined to 
puſh their inquiries ſtill further, will ſee the courſe 
they muſt purſue, and the authors mentioned whom 
it will be proper for them to peruſe. 8 

It would betray an unpardonable preſumption in 
me to imagine, that in a work, whoſe plan is ſo ex- 
tenſive, and whoſe contents are fo various, I have 
never fallen into any miſtakes, or let any thing drop 
from my pen, which ſtands in need of correction. 
But as I am conſcious to myſelf of having conducted 
this undertaking with the moſt upright intentions, 
and of having employed all thoſe means that are 
generally looked upon as the beſt preſervatives 
againſt the ſeduction of error, I would hope that the 
miſtakes I may have committed are neither fo 
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frequent nor fo momentous as to be productive of 
any pernicious effects. 

I might add more; but nothing more is neceſſary 
to enable thoſe to judge of this work, who judge 
with knowledge, impartiality, and candour. I there- 
fore conclude, by offering the juſt tribute of my 
gratitude to Almighty God, who, amidſt the in- 
firmities of my advanced years and other preſſures 
under which I have laboured, has ſupplied me with 
ſtrength to bring this difficult work to a concluſion. 


Gottingen 
March 23, 1755. 
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I, CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY is a clear and faith- 
E ful narration of the tranſactions, revolutions, 
and events, that relate to that large commu- 
nity, which bears the name of Jzsus CHRISH and is vul- 
arly known under the denomination of the Cyurcn. 
fe t comprehends both the external and internal condition of 
this community, and ſo connects each event with the 
cauſes from which it proceeds, : and the inſtruments which 


have been concerned in its production, that the attentive 


reader may be led to obſerve the diſplays of -providential 
wiſdom and goodneſs in the preſervation of the church, 
and thus find his piety improved, as well as his know- 
ledge. 

II. The church, founded by the miniſtry and death of 
CHRIST, cannot be repreſented with more perſpicuity 
and propriety than under the notion of a ſociety e a 
ed to a lawful dominion, and governed by certain laws 
and inſtitutions, moſtly of a moral and ſpiritual tenden- 
cy. To ſuch a ſociety many external events muſt hap- 
pen, which will advance or oppoſe its interefls, and ac- 
celerate or retard its. progreſs towards perfection, in 
conſequence of its unavoidable connexion with the courſe 
and revolutions of human affairs. Moreover, as nothing 
is ſtable and uniform where the imperfections of hu- 
manity take place, this religious ſociety, beſides the 
viciſſitudes to which it muſt be expoſed from the influ- 
ence of external events, muſt be liable to various changes 
in its internal conſtitution; In this view of things then 
it appears, that the hiſtory of the church, like that of 
the ſtate, may be divided, with propriety, into two ge- 
neral branches, which we may call its External and In- 
ternal hiſtory. 

III. The External hiſtory of the church comprehends 
all the changes, viciſſitudes, and events, that have di- 
verſiſied the external ſtate and condition of this ſacred 


community. And as all public ſocieties have their pe- 
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riods of luſtre and decay, and are expoſed to revolutions 
both of a happy and calamitous nature, fo this firſt 
branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory may be ſubdivided into 
two, comprehending, © ans, the proſperous and 
calamitous events that have appened to the church. 

IV. The proſperous events, that have contributed to 
extend the limits, or to augment the influence, of the 
Chriſtian church, have proceeded either from its rulers 
and leaders, or from the ſubordinate members of this 

reat community. Under the former claſs, we rank its 


public rulers, ſuch as princes, magiſtrates, and pontifs, 
who, by their authority and laws, their liberality, and 


even their arms, have maintained its cauſe and extended 
its borders, as alſo its more private leaders, its learned 
and pious doctors, whoſe wiſe counſels, pious exploits, 
eminent examples, and diftinguiſhed abilities, have con- 
tributed moſt to promote its true proſperity and luſtre. 
Under the latter claſs, we may comprehend the advan- 


tages, which the cauſe of Chriſtianity has derived, from 


the active faith, the invincible conſtancy, the fervent 
piety and extenſive charity, of its genuine profeſſors, 


who, by the attractive luſtre of theſe amiable virtues, 
have led many into the way of truth, and engaged thent 


to ſubmit themſelves to the empire of the MESSIAEH. 

V. Under the calamitous events that have happened to 
the church, may be comprehended the injuries it has 
received from the vices and paſſions of its friends, and 
the bitter oppoſition and inſidious ſtratagems of its ene- 
mies. The profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and more eſpecially 


the doctors and rulers of the church, have done unſpeak- 


able detriment to the cauſe of religion, by their ignor- 
ance and floth, their luxury and ambition, their uncha- 


ritable zeal, been and contentions, of which many 


ſhocking examples will be exhibited in the courſe of this 
hiſtory. Chriſtianity had public enemies to encounter, 
even princes and magiſtrates, who oppoſed its progreſs 
by penal laws and blood- -thirſty perſecution ; it had alſo 
private and inveterate adverſaries in a certain ſet of phi- 
loſophers, or rather ſophiſts, who, enſlaved to ſuperſtition 
or abandoned to atheiſm, endeavoured to blaſt the riſing 


church by their perfidious accuſations and their virulent 
Writings, | 


VI. Such 
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VI. Such then are the events that are exhibited to our Internal His 
view in the external hiſtory of the church. Its Internal ory, which 


Hiſtory comprehends the changes and viciflitudes that have 
happened in its inward conſtitution, in that ſyſtem of 
diſcipline and doQrine by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed 


from all other religious ſocieties. This branch may be 


properly termed the Hiftory of the Chriſtian Religion. The 
cauſes of theſe internal changes are to. be ſought for 
principally in the conduct and meaſures of thoſe who 
have preſided and born rule in the church. It has been 
too frequently their practiee to interpret the truths and 
precepts of religion in a manner accommodated to theif 


particular ſyſtems, nay, to their private intereſt ; and, 


while they have found in fome implicit obedience, they 
have met with warm oppoſition from others. Hence 
have proceeded theological broils and civil commotions, 
in which the cauſe of to 221 has often been defended 


3 


compre- 


hends, 


at the expence both of juſtice and humanity. All theſe | 


things muſt be obſerved with the ſtricteſt attention by an 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian. 

VII. The firſt thing, therefore, that ſhould be natu- 
rally treated in the Internal Fi/tory of the church, is the 
hiſtory of its miniſters, rulers, and form of government. 
When we look back to the commencement of the Chri- 
ſtian church, we find its government adminiſtred jointly 
by the paſtors and the-people. But, in proceſs of time, 
the ſcene changes, and we ſee theſe paſtors affecting an 
air of pre-eminence and ſuperiority, trampling upon the 
rights and privileges of the community, and aſſuming to 
themſelves a ſupreme authority both in civil and religious 
matters. This invaſion of the rights of the people was 
at length carried to ſuch a height, that a ſingle man ad- 
miniſtred, or at leaſt pretended a right to adminiſter, the 
affairs of the whole church with an unlimited ſway.— 
Among the doctors of theſe early times, there were ſome 
who acquired, by their learned labours, a ſhining repu- 
tation and an univerſal influence ; they were regarded as 
oracles; their deciſions were handed down to poſte- 
rity as facred rules of faith and practice; and they 
thus deſerve to be mentioned, with particular diſ- 
tinction, among the en of the church, thought 
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no part of its public adminiſtration was actually in theit 
hands [a]. 


Secondly, VIII. After giving an account of the rulers and 
wy 2 doctors of the church, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian proceeds 


trines and to Exhibit a view of the /aws, that are peculiar to this 

laws of the ſacred community, that form, as it were, its center of 

church. union, and diſtinguiſh it from all other religious ſocieties. 
Theſe laws are of two kinds. The firſt are properly 
called divine, becauſe they are immediately enacted by 
God himſelf, and are contained in thoſe ſacred books, 
which carry the moſt ſtriking marks of a divine origin. 
They conſiſt of thoſe dofrines that are the objects of 
faith and reaſon, and thoſe precepts that are addreſſed to 
the heart and the affections. To the ſecond kind belong 
thoſe /aws that are merely of human inſtitution, and de- 
rive their authority only from the injunctions of the ru- 
lers of the church. . 

Rules neceſ- IX. In that part of the ſacred hiſtory which relates to 

fary to be the doctrines of Chriſtianity, it is neceſſary, above all 
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els 5 > things, to inquire particularly into the 1 of autho- 
Rory of the rity that has been attributed to the ſacred writings in all 


doct-ines of the different periods of the church, and alſo into the 
"1" manner in which the divine doctrines they contain, have 
been explained and illuſtrated. For the true ſtate of re- 

ligion in every age can only be learned from the point of 

view in which theſe celeſtial oracles were conſidered, and 
from the manner in which they were expounded to the 
people. As long as they were the only rule of faith, re- 

ligion preſerved its native purity ; and, in proportion as 

their deciſions were either neglected or poſtponed to the 

inventions of men, it degenerated from its primitive and 

divine ſimplicity. It is further neceſſary to ſhew under 

this head, what was the fate of the pure laws and doc- 

trines of Chriſtianity—how they were interpreted and ex- 

plained—how they were defended againſt the enemies of 

the Goſpel—how they were corrupted and adulterated 

by the ignorance and licentiouſneſs of men. And, final- 

ly, it will be proper to inquire here, how far the lives 

and manners of Chriſtians have been conformable to the 
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fa] By theſe our author means the Fathers, whoſe writings 
form ſtill a rule of faith in the Romiſh church, while in the Pro- 
nellant churches their authority diminiſhes from day to day. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
dictates of theſe ſacred laws, and the influence that theſe 
ſublime doctrines ought to have upon the hearts of men, 
as alſo to examine the rules of diſcipline preſcribed by 
the ſpiritual governors of the church, in order to correct 
and reſtrain the vices and irregularities of its members. 

X. The Human Laws, that conſtitute a part of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government, conſiſt in precepts concerning 
the external worfhip of the Deity, and, in certain rites 
either confirmed by cuſtom or introduced by poſitive an 
expreſs authority. Rites and ceremonies regard religion 
either directly or indirectly; by the former, we underſtand 


thoſe that are uſed in the immediate worſhip of the ſu- 


preme Being, whether in public or in private; by the 
latter, ſuch pious and decent inſtitutions as, beſides di- 
rect acts of worſhip, have obtained in the chnrch. This 
part of ſacred hiſtory is of a vaſt extent, both on account 
of the great diverſity of theſe ceremonies and the frequent 
changes and modifications through which they have paſ- 
ſed. This conſideration will juſtify our treating them 


with brevity, in a work which is only deſigned as a com- 


pendious view of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

XI. As bodies politic are ſometimes diſtracted with 
wars and editions, ſo has the Chriſtian church, though 
deſigned to be the manſion of charity and concord, been 
unhappily perplexed by inteſtine diviſions, occaſioned 
ſometimes by points of doctrine, at others by a variety 
of ſentiments about certain rites and ceremonies, The 
principal authors of theſe diviſions have been ſtigmatized 
with the title of Heretic, and their peculiar opinions of 
conſequence diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Here- 


fies [b]. The nature therefore and progreſs of theſe inte- 


ſtine diviſions or herefies are to be carefully unfolded ; 
and, if this be done with judgment and impartiality, it 


muſt prove uſeful and intereſting in the higheſt degree, 


though at the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that no 
branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is ſo painful and difficult, 
on account of the ſagacity, candour, and application that 
it requires, in order to its being treated in a ſatisfactory 


g [5] A term innocent in its primitive ſignification, though 
decome odious by the enormity of ſome errors, to which it has been 


applied, and alſo by the uſe that has been made of n, to vent the 


malignity of enthuſiaſts and bigots. 
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manner. The difficulty of arriving at the truth, in re- 
ſearches of this nature, is extreme, on account of the 
injurious treatment that has been ſhewn to the heads of 
religious ſects, and the unfair repreſentations that have 
been given of their tenets and opinions; and this diffi- 
culty has been conſiderably augmented by this particular 
circumſtance, that the greateſt part of the writings. of 
thoſe who were branded -with the name of heretics have 
not reached our times. It is therefore the duty of a 
candid hiſtorian to avoid attaching to this term the in- 
vidious ſenſe in which it is too _ uſed, ſince it is the 
inveCtive of all contending parties, and is employed 
againſt truth, as frequently as againſt error. The wiſeſt 


method here is to take the word Heretic in its general 


ſignification, as denoting a perſon, who, either directly 
or indirectly, has been the occaſion of exciting diviſions 
and diſſenſions among Chriſtians, 
XII. After thus conſidering what conſtitutes the 
matter of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it will be proper to be- 
ſtow a fey thoughts on the manner of treating it, as this 
is a point of too much importance not to deſerve a mo- 
ment's attention. And here we may obſerve, that, in 
order to render both the External and Internal Hiſtory 
of the Church truly intereſting and uſefu], it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to trace effects to their cauſes, and to 
connect events with the circumſtances, views, principles, 
and inſtruments that have contributed to their exiſtence, 
A bare recita] of facts can at beſt but enrich the memory, 
and furniſh a certain degree of amuſement z but the hi- 
ſtorian, who enters into the ſecret ſprings that direct the 
courſe of outward events, and views things in their va- 
rious relations, connexions, and tendencies, gives thus 
a proper exerciſe to the judgement of the reader, and ad- 
miniſters, on many occaſions, the moſt uſeful leſſons of 
wiſdom and prudence, It is true, a high degree of cau- 
tion is to be obſerved here, leſt, in diſcloſing the ſecret 
ſprings of public events, we ſubſtitute imaginary cauſes 
in the place of real, and attribute the actions of men to. 
principles they never profefled, _ | 5 
XIII. In order to diſcover the ſecret cauſes of public 
events, ſome general ſuccours are to be derived from the 
Hiſtory of the times in which they happened, and the 
; | „„ 5 Teſtimonies 
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Teſtimonies of the authors by whom they are recorded. 
But beſides theſe, a conſiderable acquzintance with human 
nature, founded on long obſervation and experience, is 
ſingularly uſeful in reſearches of this kind. The hiſto- 
rian, who has acquired a competent knowledge of the 
views that occupy the generality of men, who has ſtu- 
died a great variety of characters, and attentively obſer- 
ved the force and violence of human paſſions, together 
with the infirmities and contradictions they produce in 
the conduct of life, will find, in this knowledge, a key 
to the ſecret reaſons and motives which gave riſe to many 
of the moſt important events of ancient times. A know- 
ledge alſo of the manners and opinions of the perſons con- 
cerned in the events that are related, will contribute 
much to lead us to the true origin of things. | 
XIV. There are however, beſides theſe general views, 
particular conſiderations, which will aſſiſt us ſtill further 
in tracing up to their true caufes the various events of 
ſacred hiffory. We mult, for example, in the External 
Hiſtory of the church, attend carefully to two things, h, 
to the political ſtate of thoſe r and nations in 
which the Chriſtian religion has been embraced or re- 
jected; and, ſecondly, to their religious ſtate, 7. e. the 
opinions they have entertained concerning the divine 
nature and the worſhip that is to be addreſſed to him. 
For we ſhall then perceive, with more certainty and leſs 
difficulty, the reaſons of the different reception Chriſti- 
anity has met with in different nations, when we are 
acquainted with the reſpective forms of civil government, 
the political maxims, and the public forms of religion that 
prevailed in thoſe countries and in thoſe periods of time 
in which the Goſpel received encouragement, or met with 
oppoſition. | 
XV. With reſpect to the Internal Hiſtory of the Church, 
nothing is more adapted to lay open to view the hidden 
ſprings of its various changes, than an acquaintance with 
the Hiſtory of learning and philsſophy in the times of old. 
For it is certain, that human learning and philoſophy have, 
in all times, pretended to modify the doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity; and that theſe pretenſions have extended further 
than belongs to the province of philoſophy on the one 
hand, or is conſiſtent with the purity and ſimplicity of 
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the Goſpel on the other. It may alſo be obſerved, that 
a knowledge of the forms of civil government and of the 
ſuperſtitious rites and inſtitutions of ancient times is not 
only uſeful, as we remarked above, to illuſtrate ſeveral 
things in the External Hiſtory of the church, but alſo 
to render a ſatisfaQory account of its Internal yariations 
both in point of doctrine and worſhip. For the genius 
of human laws and the maxims of civil rulers have un- 
doubtedly had a great influence in forming the conſti- 
tution of the church ; and eyen its ſpiritual leaders haye, 
in too many inftances, from an ill- judged prudence, mo- 
delled its diſcipline and worſhip al ter the ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions. x 

XVI. We cannot be at any loſs to know the ſources 
from whence this important knowledge is to be derived. 
The beſt writers of every age, who make mention of ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, and particularly thoſe who were con- 
temporary with the events they relate, are to be carefully 
conſulted, ſince it is from credible teſtimonies and re- 
ſpectable authorities that hiſtory derives a ſolid and per- 
manent foundation. Our eſteem for thoſe writers, who 
may be conſidered as the ſources of hiſtorical knowledge, 
ought not however to lead us to treat with neglect the 
hiſtorians and annaliſts, who have already made uſe of 
theſe original records; fince it betrays a fooliſh fort of 
vanity to reject the advantages that may be derived from 
the ſuccours and labours of thoſe who have preceded us 
in their endeavours to caſt light upon ERS that have 
been for many ages covered with obſcurit 

XVII. From all this we ſhall eaſily dicceln the qua- 
lifications that are eſſential to a good writer of Eccleſia- 
ſtical Hiſtory. His knowledge of human affairs muſt be 
conſiderable, and his learning extenſive. He muſt be en- 
dowed with a ſpirit of obſervation and ſagacity; a habit 
of reaſoning with evidence and facility; a faithful me- 
mory; and a judgment matured by experience, and 
ſtrengthened by exerciſe. Such are the intellectual en- 


[e] The various writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are enumerated 
by SEVER. WALT. SLUTERUsS in his Prepylæum Hiſtoriæ (hrifli- 
ane, publiſhed at Lunenburg in 4to. in the year 1696; and by Cas. 


SAGITTARIUS, in his Iatroductis ad Hiftoriam Ecclefiafticam, fingu- 
laſque ejus partes. 


dowments 
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dowments that are required in the character of a good 
hiſtorian, and the moral qualities that are neceſſary to 
complete it, are a perſevering and inflexible attachment 
tq truth and virtue, a freedom from the ſervitude of pre- 


judice and paſſion, and a laborious and patient turn of 
mind, 


XVIII. Thoſe who undertake to write the hiſtory of An hiftorian 


the Chriſtian church are expoſed to receive a bias from 
three different ſources, from times, perſons, and opinions. 
The times, in which we live, have often ſo great an in- 
fluence on our manner of judging, as to make us conſider 
the events, which happen in our days, as a rule by which 
we are to eſtimate the probability or evidence of thoſe 
that are recorded in the hiſtory of paſt ages. The per/ons, 
on whoſe teſtimonies we think we have reaſon to depend, 

acquire an imperceptible authority over our ſentiments, 
that too frequently ſeduces us to adopt their errors, eſpe- 
cially if theſe perſons have been diſtinguiſhed by emi- 
nent degrees of ſanctity and virtue. And an attachment 
to fayourite opinions leads authors ſometimes to pervert, 
or, at leaſt, to modify facts in favour of thoſe who have 
embraced theſe opinions, or to the diſadvantage of ſuch 
as have oppoſed them. Theſe kinds of ſeduction are ſo 
much the more dangerous, as thoſe whom they deceive 
are, in innumerable caſes, inſenſible of their deluſion and 
of the falſe repreſentations of things to which it leads 
them. It is not neceſſary to obſerve the ſolemn obli- 
gations that bind an hiſtorian to guard againſt theſe three 
ſources of error with the moſt delicate circumſpection, 
and the moſt ſcrupulous attention. 

XIX. It is well known neyertheleſs how far eccleſia- 
ſtical hiſtorians, in all ages, have departed from theſe 
rules and from others of equal evidence and importance. 
For, not to mention thoſe who lay claim to a high rank 
among the writers of hiſtory in conſequence of a happy 
memory, loaded with an ample heap of materials, nor 
thoſe whoſe pens are rather guided by ſordid views of in- 
tereſt than by a generous love of truth, it is but too evi- 
dent, how few in number the unprejudiced and impartial 


hiſtorians are, whom neither the influence of the ſect to 


which they belong, nor the venerable and impoling 
names of antiquity, nor the ſpirit of the times and the 
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torrent of prevailing opinion, can turn aſide from the ob- 
ſtinate purſuit of truth alane. In the preſent age, more 
eſpecially, the ſpirit of the times and the influence of 
predominant opinions have gained with many an incre- 
dible aſcendant. Hence we find frequently in the wri- 
tings even of learned men ſuch wretched arguments as 
theſe: Such an opinion is true; therefore it muſt of neceſſity 
have been adrpted by the primitive Chriſtians —Chrift has 
commanded ws to live in ſuch a manner; therefore it is un- 
doubtedly certain, that the Chriſtians of ancient times lived ſo. 
— A certain cuſtom does not take place now ; therefore it did 
not 7 olpet a in former times. 

X. If thoſe who apply themſelves to the compoſition 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory be careful to avoid the ſources of 
error mentioned above, their labours will be eminently 
uſeful to mankind, and more eſpecially to thoſe who are 
called to the important office of inſtructing others in the 
ſacred truths and duties of Chriſtianity, The hiftory of 
the church preſents to our view a variety of objects that 
are every way adapted to confirm our faith, When we 
contemplate here the diſcouraging obſtacles, the united 
efforts of kingdoms and empires, and the dreadful cala- 
mities which Chriftianity, in its very infancy, was obliged 
to encounter, and over which it gained an immortal 
victory, this will be ſufficient to fortify its true and zea- 
lous profeſſors againſt all the threats, cavils, and ſtrata- 
gems of profane and impious men. The great and ſhi- 
ning examples alſo which diſplay their luſtre, more or 
leſs, in every period of the Chriſtian hiſtory, muſt have 

an admirable tendency to inflame our piety and to excite, 
even in the coldeſt and moſt inſenſible hearts, the love of 
God and virtue, Thoſe amazing revolutions and events 
that diſtinguiſhed every age of the church, and often 
ſeemed to ariſe from ſma]} beginnings and cauſes of little 
conſequence, proclaim, with a ſolemn and. reſpectable 
voice, the empire of providence, and alſo the inconſtancy 
and vanity of human things. And, among the many ad- 
vantages that ariſe from the ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory, it is none of the leaſt, that we ſhall ſee therein the 
origin and occaſions of thoſe ridiculous rites, abſurd 
opinions, fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and pernicious errors, with 
which Chriſtianity 1 is yet dishgured in too many parts of 
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the world, This knowledge will naturally lead us to a 
view of the truth in its beautiful fimplicity, will engage 
us to love it and render us zealous in its defence ; not to 
mention the pleaſure and ſatisfaction that we muſt feel in 
reſearches and diſcoveries of ſuch an intereſting kind. 

XXI. They, more eſpecially, who are appointed to 
inſtruQ the youth in the public univerſities, as alſo ſuch 
as are ſet apart for the ſervice of the church, will derive 
from this ſtudy the moſt uſefu] leſſons of wiſdom and 
prudence, to direct them in the diſcharge of their reſpec- 
tive offices. On the one hand, the inconſiderate zeal and 
temerity of others, and the pernicious confequences with 
which they have been attended, will teach circumſpec- 
tion; and in the miſtakes into which even men of emi- 
nent merit and abilities have fallen, they will often ſee 
the things they are obliged to avoid, and the ſacrifices it 
will be prudent to make, in order to maintain peace and 
concord in the church; on the other, illuſtrious exam- 
ples and falutary meaſures will hold forth to. them a 
rule of conduct, a lamp to ſhew them the paths they 
muſt, purſue. It may be further obſerved, that, if we 
except the arms which ſcripture and reaſon furniſh 
againſt ſuperſtition and error, there is nothing that will 
enable us to combat them with more efficacy than the 
view of their deplorable effects, as they are repreſented to 
us jn the hiſtory of the church. It would be endleſs to 
enumerate all the advantages that reſult from the ſtud 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; experience alone can diſplay 
theſe in all their extent ; nor ſhall we mention the bene- 
fits that may be derived from it by thoſe who have tur- 
ned their views to other ſciences than that of theology, 
and its more peculiar utility to ſuch as are engaged in 
the ſtudy of the civil law. All this would lead us too 
far from our preſent deſign. | 

XXII. As the hiſtory of the church is External or In- 
ternal, ſo the manner of treating it muſt be ſuited to that 
diviſion. As to the firſt, when the narration is long and 
the thread of the hiſtory runs through a great number of 
ages, it is proper to divide it into certain periods, which 
will give the reader time to breathe, aſſiſt memory, and 
alſo introduce a certain method and order into the work. 
In the following hiſtory the uſual diviſion into centuries 
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is adopted preferably to all others, becauſe moſt gene- 
rally liked ; though it be attended with difficulties and 
inconveniences, | 
XXIII. A conſiderable part of theſe inconveniences 
will be however removed, if, beſides this ſmaller diviſion 
into centuries, we adopt a larger one, and divide the 
ſpace of time that elapſed between the birth of CHRIS 
and our days into certain grand periods, that are diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſignal revolutions or remarkable events. It is 
on this account that we have judged it expedient to com- 
prehend the following Hiſtory in Fours Books, that 
will take in four remarkable periods: the FIRST will be 
employed in exhibiting the ſtate and viciſſitudes of the 
Chriſtian church, from its commencement to the time of 
CoNnsTANTINE the Great. The StconD will compre- 
hend the period, that extends from the reign of Con- 
STANTINE to that of CHARLEMAGNE, which produced 
ſuch a remarkable change in the face of Europe. The 
THirD will contain the Hiſtory of the Church, from 
the time of CHARLEMAGNE to the memorable period 
when LUTHER aroſe in Germany, to oppoſe the tyranny 
of Rome and to deliver divine truth from the darkneſs that 
covered it. And the FourTH will carry down the ſame 
hiſtory, from the riſe of LuTHER to the preſent times. 
XXIV. We have ſeen above, that the ſphere of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory is extenſive, that it comprehends a 
great variety of objects, and embraces political, as well as 
religious, matters, ſo far as the former are related to the 
latter, either as cauſes or effects. But, however great 
the diverſity of theſe objects may be, they are cloſely con- 
nected ; and it is the particular buſineſs of an eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorian to obſerve a method that will ſhew 
this connexion in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, 
and form into one regular whole a variety of parts that 
ſeem heterogeneous and diſcordant. Different writers 
have followed here different methods, according to the 
diverſity of their views and their peculiar manner of 
thinking. The order I have obſerved will be ſeen above 
in that part of this Introduction, which treats of the ſub- 
ject- matter of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; the mention of it is 
therefore omitted here, to avoid unneceſſary repetitions. 
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Containing the HrsTory of the CHRISTIAN 


Cuvurcy from its firſt riſe to the time of 
CoNSTANTINE the GREAT. 
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Comprehending the External HisToxy of the 
CHURCH, 


CHAPTER TI 
Concerning the civil and religious ſlate of the world at the 


birth of CHRIST. 


J. \ GREAT part of the world was become ſub- c E N T. 


jet to the Roman empire, when Jesus = lf 
CHr1sT made his appearance upon earth. The _* * * ARE 1 
remoter nations, which had ſubmitted to the yoke of this The gate of | 
mighty empire, were ruled, either by Roman governors the Roman 
inveſted with temporary commiſſions, or by their own empire. 
princes and laws, in ſubordination to the republic, whoſe 
lovereignty was to be acknowledged, and from which | 
the conquered kings, that were continued in their do- 
minions, derived their borrowed majefty. At the ſame * 
time the Roman people and their venerable ſenate, | | 
though they had not loſt all ſhadow of liberty, were yet, 
in reality, reduced to a ſtate of ſervile ſubmiſſion to 
AugGusTus CæSsAR, who; by artifice, perfidy, and blood- 
thed, had proceeded to an enormous degree of por, 
- an 
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CEN T. and united in his own perſon the pompous titles of Em- 
57 = Sovereign Pontif, Cenſor, Tribune of the people, 
ES roconſul ; in a word, all the great offices of the ſtate [d]. 
The incon- II. The Roman government, conſidered both with 
veaiences, reſpect to its form and its laws, was certainly mild and 
_ om equitable [5]. But the injuſtice and avarice of the Præ- 
the corrupt tors and Proconſuls, and the ambitious luſt of conqueſt 
adminiſtra- and dominion, which. was the predominant paſſion bf the 
— Roman people, together with the rapacious proceedings 
of the Publicans, by whom the taxes of the empire were 
levied, were the occaſions of perpetual tumults and un- 
ſupportable grievances. And among the many evils that 
aroſe from thence we juſtly reckon the formidable armies, 
that were neceſlary to ſupport theſe extortions in the pro- 
vinces, and the civil wars, which frequently broke out 
between the oppreſſed nations and their haughty con- 
uerors. 

The advan- III. It muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged, that 
tages which this ſupreme dominion of one people, or rather, of one 

aroſe from . 2 , 
its extent, man over ſo many kingdoms, was attended with many 
conſiderable advantages to mankind in general, and to 
the propagation and adyancement of Chriſtianity in par- 
ticular. For, by the means of this almoſt univerſal em- 
pire, many nations, different in their language, and in 
their manners, were united more intimately . together in 
ſocial intercourſe. Hence a paſſage was opened to the 
remoteſt countries by the communications, which the 
Romans formed between the conquered provinces [c]. 
Hence alſo the nations, whoſe manners were ſavage and 
barbarous, were civilized by the laws and commerce of 
the Romans. And by this, in ſhort, the benign influ- 
ence of letters and philoſophy was ſpred abroad in coun- 
tries, which had lain, before, under the darkeſt igno- 


rance, All this contributed, no doubt, in a fingular 


Ja] See for this purpoſe the learned work of AuGcusTIN CAu- 
PIANUS, entitled, De officio et poteflate Magiſtratuum Romanorum et 
juriſdifione, lib. i. cap. i. p. 3, 4, &c. Geneve, 1725, in Quarto. 

[] See MoYLE's Eſſay on the Conſtitution of the Roman Gowern- 
ment, in the poſthumous works of that author, vol. i. p. 1-48. as 
alſo Sci. MAFFAEI Ferona illuſtrata, lib. ii. p. 65. 5 

{c] See, for a further illuſtration of this matter, Hiſtoire des 

andi chemins de I Empire Romain, par Nicol. BERGIER, printed 
in the year 1728. See alſo the very learned EVERARD Or To, D- 
tutela viarum publicarum, part II. p. 314. 
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manner, to facilitate the progreſs of the Goſpel, and to c E Nx. 
crown the labours of its firſt miniſters and heralds with I. 
ſucceſs [d]. 299.9 

IV. The Roman empire, at the birth of CHRIST, was The ro. 

leſs agitated by wars and tumults, than it had been for man em- 
many years before. For, though I cannot aſſent to the Pte ©19998 
opinion of thoſe, who, following the account of ORo- Con 
SIUS, maintain, that the temple of Janus was then ſhut, 
and that wars and diſcords abſolutely ceaſed throughout 
the world [e]; yet it is certain, that the period, in which 
our Saviour deſcended upon earth, may be juſtly ſtyled the 
Pacific Age, if we compare it with the preceding times. 
And indeed, the tranquillity, that then reigned, was ne- 
ceſſary to enable the miniſters of CHRIST to execute, 
with ſucceſs, their ſublime commiſſion to the human 
race, 

V. The want of ancient records renders it impoſſible The ſtate of 
to ſay any thing ſatisfactory or certain concerning the the other 

Nations. 


ſtate of thoſe nations, who did not receive the Roman 
yoke : nor indeed is their hiſtory eſſential to our preſent 
purpoſe, It is ſufficient to obſerve, with reſpect to them, 
that thoſe who inhabited the eaſtern regions were ſtrangers 
to the ſweets of liberty, and groaned under the burthen 
of an oppreſſive yoke. This, their ſoftneſs and effemi- 
nacy, both in point of manners and bodily conſtitution, 
contributed to make them ſupport with an unmanl 
tience; and even the religion, they profeſſed, riveted 
their chains. On the contrary, the northern nations en- 
joyed, in their frozen dwellings, the bleſſings of ſacred 
treedom, which their government, their religion, a robuſt 
and vigorous frame of body and ſpirit, derived from the 
inclemency and ſeverity of their climate, all united to 
preſerve and maintain [ f]. 


[d] ORIGEN, among others, makes particular mention of this, in 


the ſecond book of his anſwer to CELSUs, p. 79. of the Cambridge 


edition, 

[e] See Jo. Masson1 Templum Jani, Chriſto naſcente, reſeralum. 
Roterodami, 1706. 

AV] Fere itaque imperia (ſays SENECA) penes eos fuere popules, 
gui mitiore cœlo utuntur : in frigora, ſeptemtrionemque vergentibus 
mmanſueta ingenia ſunt, ut ait poeta, ſuoque ſimillima cœlo. Sk- 
NECA De ira, lib ii. cap. xvi. tom i. Ofp, Edit. Gronowii. 
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VI. All theſe nations lived in the practice of the moſt 
abominable ſuperſtitions. For though the notion of one 
ſupreme being was not entirely effaced in the human 
mind, but ſhewed itſelf frequently, even through the 
darkneſs of the groſſeſt idolatry, yet, all nations, except 
that of the Jews, acknowledged a number of governing 
powers whom they called Gods, and one or more of which 
they ſuppoſed to preſide over each particular province or 
people. They worſhiped theſe fictitious deities with 
various rites, they conſidered them as widely different 
from each other in ſex, and power, in their nature, and 
allo in their reſpective offices, and they appeaſed them 
bv a multiplicity of ceremonies and offerings, in order to 
obtain their protection and favour. So that, however 
different the degrees of enormity might be, with which 
this abſurd and impious theology appeared in different 
countries; yet there was no nation, whoſe ſacred rites 
and whoſe religious worſhip did not diſcover a manifeſt 
abuſe of reaſon, and very ſtriking marks of extravagance 
and folly, 

VII. Every nation then had its reſpective gods, over 
which prefided one more excellent than the reſt ; yet in 
ſuch a manner, that this {ſupreme deity was himſelf con- 
trolled by the rigid empire of the fates, or what the philo- 
ſophers called Eternal ncc:{/ity. The gods of the eaſt were 
difterent from thoſe of the Gauls, the Germans, and the 
other northern nations. The Grecian divinities differed 
widely from thoſe of the Egyptians, who deihed plants, 
animals, and a great variety of the productions, both of 
n4ture and art [gJ. Each people alſo had their own par- 
ticular manner of worthiping and appcaſing their reſpec- 
tive deities, entirely different from the ſacred rites of 
other countries, In procels of time, however, the 
Greeks and Romans grew as ambitious in their religious 
pretentions, as in their political claims. They main- 
tained that ein gods, though under di ferent names, 
were the objects of religious worthip i in all nations, and 
therefore they gave the narnes of their deitits to thoſe of 
other countries [J. This pretenſion, whether ſupported 


ſc] Sec the diſcourſe of ATHAN \SIVS, ent! itled, Oratio contra 
ges, in the firſt volume of his N. 
(Wy * ＋ nis tact renders 1 lati: 1 actor; account of the vaſt nums 


by 
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by ignorance, or other means, introduced inexpreſ- C E N T, 
ſible darkneſs and perplexity into the hiſtory of the an- 0 8 a 
tient ſuperſtitions, and has been alſo the occaſion of in- 


numerable errors in the writings of the learned. 


VIII. One thing, indeed, which, at firſt ſight, appears No wars nor 
very remarkable, is, that this variety of religions and of diſſenſions 


gods neither produced wars nor diſſenſions among the pecaen 4 


ew ; , ; „% by Us Va- 
different nations, the Egyptians excepted [7]. Nor is it, ricty cf reli- 


perhaps, neceſſary to except even them, ſince their wars gi9ns. 
undertaken for their gods cannot be looked upon, with 
propriety, as wholly of a religious nature [4]. Each na- 
tion ſuffered its neighbours to follow their own method 
of worſhip, to adore their own gods, to enjoy their own 
rites and ceremonies, and diſcovered no ſort of diſpleaſure 


ber of gods who bore the name of Jupiter, and the multitudes that 
paſled under thoſe of Mercury, Venus, Hercules, Juno, Sc. The 
Greeks, when they found, in other countries, deities that reſembled 
their own, perſuaded the worthipers of theſe foreign gods, that their 
deities were the ſame that were honoured in Greece, and were, in- 
deed, convinced tliemſelves that this was the caſe. In conſequence 
of this, the Greeks gave the names of their gods to thoſe of other 
nations, and the Romans, in this, followed their example. Hence 
we find the names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, Ce. fre- 
quently mentioned in the more recent monuments and inſcriptions 
which have been found among the Gauls and Germans, though the 
antient inhabitants of thoſe countries worſhiped no gods under 
fuch denominations, I cannot think that this method of the Greeks 
and Romans has introduced ſo much confuſion into mythology as 
Dr. Mos HEIM here imagines. If indeed there was no reſemblance 
between the Greek and Roman deitics, and thoſe of other nations, 
and if the names of the deities of the tormer had been given to thoſe 
of the latter in an arbitrary and undiſtinguiſhing manner, the re- 
flexion of our hiſtorian would be undeniably true. But it has been 
alleged by many learned men, and that with a high degree of proba- 
bility, that the principal deities of all nations reſembled each other 
extremely in their eſſential characters; and, if fo, their receiving 
the ſame names could not introduce much confuſion into mythology, 
ſince they were probably derived from one common fource. If the 
Thor of the antient Celts, was the ſame in dignity, character, and 
attributes with the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, where was 
the impropriety of giving the ſame name ? 

[i] There arc ingenious things to be found upon this head in the 
Expojitio Menſæ Iſiacæ of Pio xoRIUs, p. 41. | 

{ 14] The religious wars of the Egyptians were not under- 
taken to compel others to adopt their worſhip, but, to avenge the 
laughter that was made of their gods, wiz. Crocodiles, Sc. by the 
Lr:ghbouring nations. They were not offended at their neighbours 
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at their diverſity of ſentiments in religious matters. 
There is, however, little wonderful in this ſpirit of mu- 
tual toleration, when we conſider, that they all looked 
upon the world as one great empire, divided into various 
provinces, over every one of which a certain order of 
divinities preſided, and that, therefore, none could be- 
hold with contempt the gods of other nations, or force 
ſtrangers to pay homage to theirs, The Romans exerciſed 
this toleration in the ampleſt manner. For, though they 
would not allow any changes to be made in the religions 
that were publicly profeſſed in the empire, nor any new 
form of worſhip to be openly introduced, yet they grant- 
ed to their citizens a full liberty of obſerving, in private, 
the facred rites of other nations, and of honouring foreign 
deities (whoſe worſhip contained nothing inconſiſtent 
with the intereſts and laws of the republic) with feaſts, 


temples, conſecrated groves, and ſuch like teſtimonies of 
homage and reſpect [I]. 


IX. The deities of almoſt all nations were either an- 
tient heroes, renowned for noble exploits and worthy 
deeds, or kings and generals who had founded empires, 
or women, become illuſtrious by remarkable actions or 
uſeful inventions. The merit of theſe diſtinguiſhed and 
eminent perſons, contemplated by their poſterity with an 
enthuſiaſtic gratitude, was the reaſon of their being ex- 
alted to celeſtial honours, The natural world furniſhed 
another kind of deities, that were added to theſe by ſome 
nations. And as the ſun, moon, and ſtars ſhine forth 
with a luſtre ſuperior to that of all other material beings; 
ſo it is certain, that they particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of mankind, and received religious homage from 
almoſt all the nations of the world [m]. From theſe 


\ 


for ſerving other divinities, but could not bear, that they ſhould put 
theirs to death. | 


[J See concerning this intereſting ſubje& a very curious and 
learned treatiſe of the famous BYNCKERSHOECK, entitled, Difſer- 


tatio de cultu peregrine religionis apud Romanos. This diſſertation 


is to be found in the Opuſcula of that excellent author, which were 
publiſhed at Leyden in Quarto, in the year 1719. 

u] The ingenious editor of the Ruins oF BAaLBEC has 
given us, in the preface to that noble work, a very curious account 
of the origin of the religious worſhip, that was' offered to the hea- 


venly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians, In thoſe uncomfortable 


beings 
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beings of a nobler kind, idolatry deſcended into an enor- C E Nr. 


mous multiplication of inferior powers ; ſo that in ma- 
ny countries, mountains, trees, and rivers, the earth, the 
ſea, and the winds, nay, even virtues, vices, and diſeaſes 
had their ſhrines attended by devout and zcalous wor- 
ſhipers [n]. . | 

X. Theſe deities were honoured with rites and facri- 
fices of various kinds, according to their reſpective na- 
ture and offices [o]. The rites uſed in their worſhip 
were abſurd and ridiculous, and frequently cruel and ob- 
ſcene. Moſt nations offered animals, and ſome pro- 
ceeded to the enormity of human ſacrifices. As to their 
prayers, they were void of piety and ſenſe both with re- 
{ſpect to their matter and their form [p]. Pontifs, prieſts, 
and miniſters, diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, preſided in 
this ſtrange worſhip, and were appointed to prevent diſ- 
order in the performance of the ſacred rites. This order, 
which was ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed by an immediate 
intercourſe and friendſhip with the gods, abuſed their au- 


thority in the baſeſt manner to deceive an ignorant and 
wretched people. 


XI. The religious worſhip we have now been conſider- 
ing, was confined to ſtated times and places. The ſtatues 
and other repreſentations of the gods were placed in the 


deſarts, where the day preſents nothing to the view, but the uniform, 
tedious, and melancholy proſpe& of barren ſands, the z:ght difcloſes 
a moſt delightful and magnificent ſpectacle, and appears arrayed 
with charms of the moſt attractive kind. For the mel part uncloud- 
ed and ſerene, it exhibits to the wondering eye the Hoft of heaven 
in all their amazing variety and glory, In the view of this ſtupen- 
ous ſcene, the tranſition from admiration to idolatry was too eaſy 
to uninſtructed minds; and a people, whoſe climate offered no beau- 
ties to contemplate, but thols of the firmament, would naturally 
look thither for the objects of their worſhip. The form of idolatry, 
in Greece, was different from that of the Syrians; and Mr. Woon 
ingeniouſly attributes this to that ſmiling and variegated ſcene of 
mountains, valleys, rivers, groves, woods, and fountains, which the 
tranſported imagination, in the midſt of its pleaſing aſtoniſhment, 


tuppoſed to be the ſeats of inviſible deities. See a further account 


of this matter in the elegant work abovementioned, 

[] See the learned work of J. G. Voss1us, De idololatria. 
[o] See J. SAUBERTUS, De ſacrificits veterum. Lug. Bat. 
1699. 

[p] See M. BROVERIVUs a NIEDECK, De adorationibus veterum 
fopulorum, printed at Utrecht in S vo. in the year 1711. 
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temples [5], and ſuppoſed to be animated in an incom- 
prehenſible manner. For the votaries of theſe fictitious 
deities, however deſtitute they might be of reaſon in 
other reſpects, avoided carefully the imputation of wor- 
ſhiping inanimate beings, ſuch as braſs, wood, and ſtone, 
and therefore pretended that the divinity, repreſented by 
the ſtatue, was really preſent in it, if the dedication was 
duly and properly made [y]. 

XII. But, beſide the public worſhip of the gods to 
which all without exception were admitted, there were 
certain religious inſtitutions and rites celebrated in ſecret 
by the Greeks and ſeveral eaftern nations, to which a 
very ſmall number were allowed acceſs. Theſe were 
commonly called myſteries; and the perſons, who deſired 
to be initiated therein, were obliged previouſly to ex- 
hibit ſatisfactory proofs of their fidelity and patience, by 
paſſing through various trials and ceremonies of the moſt 
diſagreeable kind. The ſecret of theſe inſtitutions was 
kept in the ſtricteſt manner, as the initiated could not 
reveal any thing that paſſed in them without expoſing 
their lives to the moſt imminent danger [s]; and that 
is the reaſon why, at this time, we are ſo little ac- 
quainted with the true nature, and the real deſign of 
theſe hidden rites. It is, however, well known, that, in 
{ome of thoſe my/eries, many things were tranſacted, that 
were contrary both to real modeſty, and outward decency. 
And, indeed, from the whole of the Pagan rites, the in- 
telligent few might eaſily learn, that the divinities gene- 
rally worſhiped, were rather men famous for their vices, 
than diſtinguiſhed by virtuous and worthy deeds [f]. 

XIIL. It 1s, at leaſt, certain, that this religion had 
not the leaſt influence towards the exciting or nouriſhing 
ſolid and true virtue in the minds of men, For the gods 


7] Some nations were without temples, ſuch as the Perſians, 
Gavis, Germans, and Bretons, who performed their religious wor- 
ſhip in the open air, or in the ſhady retreats of conſecrated groves, 

[r] See ARNOBIUS adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. according to 
the edition of Heraldus, See alſo AugusTIN. De civitate Dei, 
lib. vii. cap. xxxiii; and the Mifopegon of the emperor JULIAN, p. 
361, according to the edition of Spiatheim. 

[5] See CLARKSON on the Liturgies, & iv. p. 36. as alſo Mrux- 
s Ius, De myſteriis Eleufiniis, © 

[:] See CiCERO Dy/put, Tuſculan. lib, ii. cap. Xilts 


and 
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and goddeſſes, to whom public homage was paid, exhi- 
bited to their worſhipers rather examples of egregious 
crimes, than of uſeful and illuſtrious virtues [uy]. The 
gods, moreover, were eſteemed ſuperior to men in power 
and immortality; but, in every thing elſe, they were 
_ conſidered as their equals. The prieſts were little ſoli- 
citous to animate the people to a virtuous conduct either 
by their precepts or their example; nay, they plainly 
enough declared, that all that was eſſential to the true 
worſhip of the gods was contained only in the rites and 
inſtitutions which the people had received by tradition 
from their anceſtors [w]. And as to what regardrd the 
rewards of virtue and the puniſhment of vice after this 
preſent life, the general notions were partly uncertain, 
partly licentious, and often more proper to adminiſter in- 
dulgence to vice, than encouragement to virtue. Hence, 
the wiſer part of mankind, about the time of CHRIST's 
birth, looked upon this whole ſyſtem of religion as a juſt 
object of ridicule and contempt. 

XIV. The conſequences of this wretched theolog 
were a univerſal corruption of manners, which diſcove- 
red itſelf in the impunity of the moſt flagitious crimes [x]. 
JuveENAL and PERsIUs among the Latins, and Lucia 
among the Greeks, bear teſtimony to the juſtice of this 
heavy accuſation. It is alſo well known, that no public 
law prohibited the ſports of the gladiators, the exerciſe 


u] There is a very remarkable paſſage to this purpole in che 
Triftia of Ovid, book the ſecond, beginning at line 287. 


© Quis locus eſt templis auguſtior ? hæc quoque vitet, 
In culpam fi quz eſt ingenioſa ſuam. 
“ Cum ſteterit Jovis æde: Jovis ſuecutret in æde, 
© Quam multas matres fecerit ille Deus. 
* Proxima adoranti Junonia templa ſubibit, 
« Pellicibus multis hanc doluiſſe Deam. 
6 Pallade conſpecta, natum de crimine virgo 
„ Suſtulerit quare, quæret Ericthonjum.““ 

C6] See BARBEYRAC's Preface to his French tranſlation of 
PUrFENDORF's Sy/tem of the Laxw of Nature and Nations, & vi. p. 
21. of the laſt edition. 

[x] The corrupt manners of thoſe who lay in the darkneſs of 
idolatry are deſcribed, in an ample and affecting manner, in the firſt 
of CYPRIAN'S epiſtles. See alſo on this fubject CORNEL. AnDami 
Exercitatio de malis Romanorum ante pradicationem Evangelii mo- 
ribus. This is the fifth diſcourſe of a collection publiſhed by that 
learned writer at Grown ngen, 1712, in Quarto, 
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of unnatural luſts, the licentiouſneſs of divorce, the cu- 
ſtom of expoſing infants, and of procuring abortions, nor 
the frontleſs atrocity of conſecrating publicly ſtews and 
brothels to certain divinities [y]. 

XV. Such, as were not ſunk in an unaccountable and 
brutiſh ſtupidity, perceived the deformity of theſe religi- 
ous ſyſtems. To theſe the crafty prieſts addreſſed two 
conſiderations, to prevent their incredulity and to diſpel 
their doubts, The firſt was drawn from the miracles and 
prodigies which, they pretended, were daily wrought 
in the temples, before the ſtatues of the gods and heroes, 
that were placed there; and the ſecond was deduced 
from oracles and divination, by which they maintained 
that the ſecrets of futurity were unfolded through the in- 
terpolition of the gods, In both theſe points the cun- 
ning of the prieſts impoſed miſerably upon the ignorance 


of the people ; and, if the diſcerning few ſaw the cheat, 


they were obliged, from a regard to their own ſafety, to 
laugh with caution , lince the prieſts were even ready to 
accuſe, before a raging and ſuperſtitious multitude, thoſe, 
who diſcovered their religious frauds, as rebels againſt 
the majeſty of the immortal gods. 

XVI. At the time of CHRIST's appearance upon earth, 
the religion of the Romans, as well as their arms, had 
extended itſelf through a great part of the world. This 
religion muſt be known to thoſe who are acquainted 
with the Grecian ſuperſtitions [z]. In ſome things, in- 
deed, it differs from them; for the Romans, beſides the 
inſtitutions which Numa and others had invented with 
political views, added ſeveral Italic and Hetrurian fictions 
to the Grecian fables, and gave alſo to the Egyptian dei- 
ties a place among their own | a]. 

XVII. In the provinces ſubjected to the Roman go- 
vernment, there aroſe a new kind of religion, formed by 
a mixture of the antient rites of the conquered nations 
with thoſe of the Romans, I'heſe nations, who, before 


[ y] See Dr. Joyun LELAND's exellent account of the religious 
ſentiments, moral. conduct, and future proſpects of the Pagans, in 


his large work entitled, The advantage and neceſfity of the coriftiqx 


revelation. 
[z] See DrionysIUus HALICARN, Antiquit. Rom, lib. vii. 
cap. Ixxii. p. 460. tom. i. Edit. Hudſon, | 
[4] See PETIT ad leges Atticas, lib. i. tit. i. p. 71. 
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their ſubjection, had their own gods, and their own par- 
ticular religious inſtitutions, were perſuaded, by degrees, 
to admit into their worſhip a great number of the ſacred : 
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rites and cuſtoms of their conquerors. The view of the 


Romans, in this change, was not only to confirm their 
authority by the powerful aid of religion, but alſo to 
aboliſh the inhuman rites which were performed by many 
of the barbarous nations who had received their yoke ; 
and this change was effected partly by the prudence of 
the victors, partly by the levity of the vanquiſhed, and 
by their ambition to pleaſe their new maſters, 

XVIII. When, from the ſacred rites of the antient 
Romans, we pals to a review of the other religions that 
prevailed in the world, we ſhall find that the moſt re- 
markable may be properly divided into two claſſes, of 
which the one will comprehend the religious ſyſtems 
which owe their exiſtence to political views; and the 
other, thoſe which ſeem to have been formed for military 
purpoſes, In the former claſs may be ranked the reli- 
gions of moſt of the eaſtern nations, eſpecially of the 
Perſians, Egyptians, and Indians, which appear to have 
been ſolely calculated for the preſervation of the ſtate, 
the ſupporting of the royal authority and grandeur, the 
maintenance of public peace, and the advancement of 
civil virtues. Under the military claſs may be compre- 
hended the religious ſyſtem of the northern nations; ſince 
all the traditions that we find among the Germans, the 
Bretons, the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their 
divinities, have a manifeſt tendency to excite and nouriſh 
tortitude and ferocity, an inſenſiblity of danger, and a con- 
tempt of life. An attentive inquiry into the religions of 
theſe reſpective nations will abundantly verify what is 
here aſſerted. 

XIX. None of theſe nations, indeed, ever rived at 
ſuch an exceſs of univerſal barbarity and Ignorance, as 
not to have ſome diſcerning men among them, who were 
ſenſible of the extravagance of all theſe religions. But 
of theſe ſagacious obſervers, ſome were deſtitute of the 
weight and authority, that were neceſſary to remedy 
theſe over-grown evils ; and others wanted the will to 
exert themſelves in ſuch a glorious cauſe. And, the 
truth is, none of them had wiſdom equal to ſuch a ſolemn 


al. d 


Syſtems of 
religion dif- 
ferent from 
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and arduous enterprize. This appears manifeſtly from 


; the laborious, but uſeleſs efforts of ſome of the Greek 


and Roman philoſophers againſt the vulgar ſuperſtitions, 
Theſe venerable ſages delivered, in their writings, man 
ſublime things concerning the nature of God, and the 
duties incumbent upon men ; they diſputed with ſagacity 
againſt the popular religion ; but to all this they added 
ſuch chimerical notions, and ſuch abſurd ſubtilties of 
their own, as may ſerve to convince us, that it belongs 
to Gad alone, and not to man, to reveal the truth without 
any mixture of impurity or error. 

XX. About the time of CHRIS T's appearance upon 
earth, there were two kinds of philoſophy which prevailed 
among the civilized nations. One was the philoſophy 
of the Greeks, adopted alſo by the Romans ; and the 
other, that of the Orientals, which had a great number 
of votaries in Perſia, Syria, Chaldæa, Egypt, and even a- 
mong the Jews. The former was diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſimple title of philoſophy. The latter was honoured with 
the more pompous appellation of ſcrence, or knowledge | b], 
ſince thoſe who embraced this latter ſect pretended to be 
the reſtorers of the knowledge of God, which was loſt in 
the world {c]. The followers of both theſe ſyſtems, in 
conſequence of vehement diſputes and diſſenſions about 
ſeveral points, ſubdivided themſelves into a variety of 
fects. It is, however, to be obſerved, that all the ſects 
of the oriental philoſophy deduced their various tenets 
from one fundamental principle, which they held in 
common ; whereas the Greeks were much divided even 
about the firſt principles of ſcience. 

As we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of the 
oriental philoſophy, we ſhall confine ourſelves here to 
the doctrines taught by the Grecian ſages, and ſhall giv 


ſome account of the various ſects into which they were 
divided. 


ö] Two (gneſi-) in the Greek ſignifies ſcience, or know: 
ledge, and from hence came the title of Gnoſtics, which this pre- 
ſumptuous ſect claimed as due to their ſuperior light and penetration 
in divine things. 

c] St. Paul. mentions and condemns both theſe kinds of philo- 
ſophy; the Greek, in the File to the Colofians, ii. 8. and the 
Oriental, or Gnciis, in the Frrjt Epiſile to Timothy, vi. 20. 
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XXI. Among the Grecian ſects, there were ſome 
which declared openly againſt all religion ; and others, 
who, though they acknowledged a deity and admitted a 
religion, yet caſt a cloud over the truth, inſtead of exhi- 
biting it in its genuine beauty and luſtre, 

Of the former kind were the Epicureans and Acade- 
mics. The Epicureans maintained,“ That the world 
« aroſe from chance; that the gods (whoſe exiſtence 
they did not dare to deny) neither did, nor could ex- 
e tend their providential care to human affairs; that the 
« ſoul was mortal; that pleaſure d was to be regarded 
as the ultimate end of man; and that virtue was nei— 
ther worthy of eſteem nor choice, but with a view 
to its attainment.” The Academics aſſerted the im- 
poſſibility of arriving at truth, and held it uncertain, 
Whether the gods exiſted or not; whether the ſoul 
* was mortal or immortal; whether virtue were prefe— 
«© rable to vice, or vice to virtue.” ITheſe two ſects, 
though they ſtruck at the foundations of all religion, 
were the moſt numerous of all others at the birth of 
CHRIST, and were particularly encouraged by the libera- 
lity of the rich, and the protection of thoſe in power | e]. 

XXII. We obferved in the preceding ſection, that 
there was another kind of philoſophy, in which religion 
was admitted, but which was, at the ſame time, deficient 
by the obſcurity it caſt upon truth. Under the philo- 
ſophers of this claſs, may be reckoned the Platoniſts, the 


TD #4] The ambiguity of the word pleaſure has produced many 
dilputes in the explication of the Epicurean ſyitem. If by pleaſure, 
be underſtood only ferſual gratifications, the tenet here advanced 
is indiſputably monſtrous. But if it be taken in a larger ſenſe, and 
extended to intellectual and moral obje&s; in what does the heme 
of Epicurus, with reſpect to virtue, differ from the opinions ot thoſe 
Chriſtian philoſophers, who maintain that ſelf-love is the ozly ſpring 
of all human affections and actions? 

[e] That of the Epicureans was, however, the moſt numerous of 
the two, as appears from the teſtimony of CIcEKO, De uus, &c. 
lib. 1. cap. vii. lib. it. cap. xiv. Diſput. Tuſculan. ab. v. cap. 
x. Hence the complaint, which JuvERAL makes in his x111'h 
Satire, of the Atheiſm that prevailed at Rome, in thoſe excellent 
words: 

© Sunt in fortunęæ qui caſibus omnia ponunt, 

Et nullo credunt mundum rectore moveri, 
Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni; 

* Atque ideo intrepidi quæcumque altaria tangunt.“ 
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CEN T. Stoics, and the followers of ARisTOTLE, whoſe ſubtile 
5 i; ; diſputations concerning God, religion, and the ſocial du- 
ties, were of little {olid uſe to mankind. The nature of 
God, as it is explained by ARISTOTLE, is ſomething like 
the principle that gives motion to a machine; it is a na- 
| - | ture happy in the contemplation of itſelf, and entirgly 
| regardleſs of human affairs; and ſuch a divinity, who 
differs but little from the god of Epicurus, cannot rea. 
ſonably be the object either of love or fear. With re- 
ſpect to the doctrine of this philoſopher concerning the 
human ſoul, it is uncertain, to ſay no more, whether he 
believed its immortality or not V]. What then could 
be expected from ſuch a philoſophy? could any thing 
ſolid and ſatisfactory, in favour of piety and virtue, be 
hoped for from a ſyſtem which excluded from the uni- 
verſe a divine providence, and inſinuated the mortality of 
the human ſoul ? 
The Stoics, XXIII. The god of the Stoics has ſomewhat more 
majeſty, than the divinity of ARISTOTLE ; nor is he re- 
preſented by thoſe philoſophers as fitting above the ſtarry WM 1 
heavens in a ſupine indolence, and a perfect inattention to 
| 
| 
( 


the affairs of the univerſe. Yet he is deſcribed as a cor- 
poreal being, united to matter by a neceſſary connexion, 
and ſubject to the determinations of an immutable fate, 
ſo that neither rewards nor puniſhments can properly 
proceed from him [g]. The learned alſo know that, 


[] See the notes upon CUDWORTH's Iatellectual Syſtem of 
the Untverſe, which Dr. MoSHEIM ſubjoined to his Latin tran- | 
flation of that learned work, vol. 1. p. 66. 500. vol. ii. p. 1171. 

Ste alſo upon the ſame ſubject MouRGuE's Plan Theologique du 
Fyibagoriſin, tom. i. p. 79. 

ls] Thus is the ſtoical doctrine of fate generally repreſented; 
but not more generally, than unjuſtly, Their fatum, when care- 
fully and attentively examined, ſeems to have ſignified no more, in | 
the intention of the wifeſt of that fect, than the plan of government 
formed originally in the divine mind, a plan all wiſe and perfect; M 
and from which, of con!:quence, the ſupreme being, morally ſpeaxk- 
ing, can never depart. So that when Jupiter is {aid by the Stoics ll 
to be ſubject to immutable Jate, this means no more than that he is 
ſubject to the wiſdom of his own counſels, and acts ever in confor- 
mity with his ſupreme perf:*ttons. The following remarkable pal- 

ſage of SENECA, drawn from the vch chapter of his book De providen- 
tia, 18 ſufficient to confirm the explication we have here given of the 
flotcal fate. * Ille ipſe omnium conditor et rector 8CR1PSIT quidem 
Ar A, fed ſequitur. Semper PARET, ſcmel justir.“ 
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in the philoſophy of this ſect, the exiſtence of the ſoul 


was confined to a certain period of time. Now it is ma- 
nifeſt, that theſe tenets remove, at once, the ſtrongeſt 
motives to virtue, and the moſt powerful reſtraints upon 
vice; and, therefore, the ſtoical ſyſtem may be conſidered 
as a body of ſpecious and pompous doctrine, but, at the 
ſame time, as a body without nerves, or any principles of 
conſiſtence and vigour, 

XXIV. PLAro is generally looked upon as ſuperior 
to all the other philoſophers in wiſdom ; and this eminent 
rank does not ſeem to have been undeſervedly conferred 
upon him. He taught that the univerſe was governed 
by a being, glorious in power and wiſdom, and poſſeſſed 
of a perfect liberty and independence. He extended alſo 
the views of mortals beyond the grave, and ſhewed them, 
in futurity, proſpects adapted to excite their hopes, and 
to work upon their fears. His doctrine, however, be- 
ſides the weakneſs of the foundations on which it reſts, 
and the obſcurity with which it is often expreſſed, has 
likewiſe many other conſiderable defects. It repreſents 
the ſupreme creator of the world as deſtitute of many per- 
fections [h], and confined to a certain determinate por- 
tion of ſpace. Its deciſions, with reſpect to the ſoul, and 
dæmons, are too much adapted to beget and nouriſh 
ſuperſtition, Nor will the moral philoſophy of PLAaTo 
appear worthy of ſuch a high degree of admiration, if we 
attentively examine and compare together its various 
parts, and reduce them to their principles [i]. 

XXV. As then in theſe different ſets, there were 
many things maintained that were highly unreaſonable 


& [+] This accuſation ſeems to be carried too far by Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM, It is not ſtrictly true, that the doctrine of PLATO repre- 
ſents the ſupreme being as deſtitute of any perfections. On the 
contrary, all the divine perfections are frequently acknowledged by 
that philoſopher, What probably gave occaſion to this animad- 
verſion of our learned author, was the erroneous notion of PLATO, 
concerning the z7zwincible malignity and corruption of matter, which 
the divine power had not been ſufficient to reduce entirely to order. 
Though this notion is, indeed, injurious to the omnipotence of God, 
yet it is not ſufficient to juſtify the cenſure now under conſideration. 

7] There is an ample account of the defects of the Platonic 
philoſophy in a work entitled, Deſenſe des Peres accuſes de Platoniſm, 


par FRANC, BALTUS ; but there is more learning than accuracy in 
that performance, 


and 
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} CENT, and abſurd; and as a contentious ſpirit of oppoſition and 
| 1 Jiſpute prevailed among them all; certain men of true 
3 diſcernment and of moderate characters were of opinion, 
that none of theſe ſects were to be adhered to in all mat- 
4 ters, but that it was rather wiſe to chuſe and extract out 
of each of them ſuch tenets and doctrines as were good 
and reaſonable, and to abandon and reject the reſt. This 
gave riſe to a new form of philoſophy in Egypt, and prin- 
cipally at Alexandria, which was called the Eclectic, 
whole founder, according to ſome, was POTAMON, an 
Alexandrian, though this opinion is not without its 
difficulties, It appears manifeſtly from the teſtimony of 
PniLo the Jew, who was himſelf one of this ſect, that 
this philoſophy was in a flouriſhing ſtate at Hlexandris 
when our Saviour was upon the earth. The Eclectic, 
= held PLAxro in the higheſt eſteem, though they made no 
| {cruple to join with his doctrines, whatever they thought 
; conformable to reaſon in the tenets and opinions of the 
other philoſophers [&]. 

| The uſe cf XXVI. The attentive reader will eaſily conclude from 
1 5 _ reve the ſhort view, that we have here given of the miſerable 
..H wy late of the world at the birth of CHRIST, that mankind, 
| in this period of darkneſs and corruption, ſtood highly 
; in need of ſome divine teacher to convey to the mind 
true and certain principles of religion and wiſdom, and to 
recal wandering mortals to the ſublime paths of picty and 
virtue. The conſideration of this wretched condition of 
mankind will be alſo ſingularly uſeful to thoſe who arc 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the advantages, the com- 
forts, and the ſupport, which the ſublime doctrines of 
Chriſtianity are ſo proper to adminiſter in every ſtate, 
relation, and circumſtance of life. A ſet of miſerable 
and unthinking creatures treat with negligence, nay 
ſometimes with contempt, the religion of IESus, not con- 
ſidering that they are indebted to it for all the good 

things which they ſo ungratefully enjoy. 


om 


[ See GopoF. OLEARIUS, De þhilo/opbia Eclectica, Jac. 
BKUCKER, and others. 
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Chap. II. The State of the JEWS. 


CHAT: 


Concerning the civil and religious State of the JEwisn 
Narro at the birth of CHRIST. 


LTHE ſtate of the Jews was not much better than 
that of the other nations at the time of CHRIST's 
appearance in the world. They were governed by 
HEROD, who was himſelf a tributary to the Roman peo- 
ple. This prince was ſurnamed the GREAT (ſurely from 
no other circumſtance than the greatneſs of his vices) 
and his government was a yoke of the moſt vexatious 
and oppreſſive kind. By a cruel, ſuſpicious, and over- 
bearing temper, he drew upon himſelf the averſion of all, 
not excepting thoſe who lived upon his bounty. By a 
mad luxury and an affectation of magnificence far above 
his fortune, together with the moſt profuſe and immode- 
rate largeſſes, he exhauſted the treaſures of that miſerable 
nation. Under his adminiſtration, and by his means, the 
Roman luxury was received in Paleſtine, accompanied 
with the worſt vices of that licentious people {/]. In a 
word, Judæa, governed by HERoD, groaned under all 
that corruption, which might be expected from the au- 
thority and the example of a prince, who, though a Jew 
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The Jews 
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Great. 


in outward profeſſion, was, in point of morals and prac- 


tice, a contemner of all laws human and divine. 

II. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans divid- 
ed the government of Paleſtine between his ſons. In 
this diviſion the one half of Judæa was given to ARCHE- 
LAUS, with the title of Exarch; and the other was di- 
vided between his two brothers, AN TIPAS and PIALIp. 
ARCHELAUS was a corrupt and wicked prince, and fol- 


The ſtate of 
Juda after 
the death of 
Herod, 


lowed the example of his father's crimes in ſuch a manner, 


that the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous admi- 
niſtration, laid their complaints and grievances before 
AUGUSTUS, who delivered them from their oppreſſor, by 


[7] See on this ſubject, Cux sT. Nor Db Hiftoria Idumæa, which 
is annexed to HAVERCAMP's edition of Joſephus, vol. ji. p. 333. 
dee alſo BASNAGE, Hiſtoire des Fife, tom. i. part I. p. 27. NORIS, 
Cenciaph. Fiſau. PRIDEAUX, Hiftory of the Jeaus; CELLARIUS, 
lis Hiforia Herodum, in the firit part of his Academical Differta- 
none, p. 207; and above all, JOSEPHUS the Je wich Hiſtorian, 
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baniſhing him from his dominions about ten years after 
the death of HeRoD the GREAT. The kingdom of this 
dethroned prince was reduced to the form of a province, 
and added to the juriſdiction of the governor of Syria, to 
the great detriment of the Jews, whoſe heavieſt calamities 
were owing to this change, and whoſe final deſtruction 
was its undoubted effect in the appointment of provi. 
dence. EY 

III. However ſevere the authority was, which the 
Romans exerciſed over the Jews, yet it did not extend to 
the entire ſuppreſſion of all their civil and religious pri- 
vileges. The Jews were, in ſome meaſure, governed by 
their own laws, and they were permitted the enjoyment 
of the religion they had received from the glorious 
founder of their church and ſtate. The adminiſtration 
of religious ceremonies was committed, as before, to the 
high-prieſt, and to the ſanhedrim; to the former of 
whom the order of the prieſts and levites was in the 
uſual ſubordination; and the form of outward worſhip, 
except in a very few points, had ſuffered no viſible 
change. But, on the other hand, it is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs the inquietude and diſguſt, the calamities and vex- 
ations, which this unhappy nation ſuffered from the pre- 
ſence of the Romans, whom their religion obliged them 
to look upon as a polluted and idolatrous people, and, in 
a more particular manner, from the avarice and cruelty of 
the Prztors, and the frauds and extortions of the Pub- 
licans. So that, all things conſidered, their condition, 
who lived under the government of the other ſons of 
HERoD, was much more ſupportable than the ſtate of 
thoſe, who were immediately fubje&t to the Romani 


IV. It was not, however, from the Romans alone, 
that the calamities of this miſerable people proceeded. 
Their own rulers multiplied their vexations, and hin- 
dred them from enjoying any little comforts that were 
left to them by the Roman magiſtrates. The leaders 
of the people, and the chief prieſts, were, according toi 
the account of Joskrhus, profligate wretches, who had 
purchaſed their places by bribes, or by acts of iniquity, 
and who maintained their il|-acquired authority by the 
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nate and inferior members were infected with the cor- 
ruption of the head; the prieſts, and thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed any ſhadow of authority, were become diſſolute 
and abandoned to tne higheſt degree ; while the multi- 
tude, ſet on by theſe corrupt examples, ran head-long 
into every fort of iniquity, and by their endleſs ſcditions, 
robberies, and extortions, armed againſt them, both the 
juſtice of God, and the vengeance of men. 

V. Two religions flouriſhed at this time in Paleſtine, 
diz. the Jewiſh and the Samaritan, whoſe reſpective fol- 
lowers beheld thoſe of the oppoſite ſect with the utmoſt 
averſion. The Jewiſh religion ſtands expoſed to our 
view in the books of the Old Teſtament ; but at the time 
of CHRIST'S appearance, it had Joſt much of its original 
nature, and of its primitive aſpect. Errors of a very 
pernicious kind had infected the whole body of the peo- 
plc, and the more learned part of the nation were divided 
upon points of the higheſt conſequence. Al] looked for 
a deliverer, but not for ſuch a one as God had promiſed. 
Inſtead of a meek and ſpiritual Saviour, they expected a 
formidable and warlike prince, to break off their chains, 
and ſet them at liberty from the Roman yoke, All re- 
garded the whole of religion, as conſiſting in the rites 
appointed by Moszs, and in the performance of ſome 
external acts of duty towards the Gentiles. They were 
all horribly unanimous in excluding from the hopes of 
eternal lite all the other nations of the world ; and, as 
a conſequence of this odious ſyſtem, they treated them 
with the utmoſt rigour and inhumanity, when any oc- 
caſion was offered them. And beſides theſe corrupt and 
vicious principles, there prevailed among them ſeveral 
abſurd and ſuperſtitious notions concerning the divine 
nature, inviſible powers, magic, Sc. which they had 
partly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, 
and partly derived from the Egyptians, Syrians, and Ara- 
bians, who lived in their neighbourhood. 

VI. Religion had not a better fate among the learned, 
ban among the multitude. The ſupercilious doctors, 
ho vaunted their profound knowledge of the law, and 
heir deep ſcience in ſpiritual and divine things, were 
onſtantly ſhewing their fallibility and their ignorance by 
heir religious differences, and were divided into a great 
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| C EN T. variety of ſeats. Of theſe ſects three have, in a great 
| „ , ; meaſure, eclipſed the reſt, both by the number of their 
# ***_ adherents, and alſo by the weight and authority which 
TH they acquired. "Theſe were the Phariſees, the Sadducees, 
1 and the Eſſenes in]. There is frequent mention made 
i}! of the two former in the ſacred writings ; but the know- 
| ledge of the rites and doctrines of the latter, is to be de- 
rived from JosEPHUs, PHiLo, and other hiſtorians, 
Theſe three illuſtrious ſects agreed in the fundamental 
principles of the Jewiſh religion, while, at the ſame time, 
they were involved in endleſs diſputes upon points of the 
higheſt importance, and about matters in which the ſal- 
vation of mankind was directly concerned; and their con- 
troverſies could not but be highly detrimental to the rude 
and illiterate multitude, as every one mult eaſily perceive. 
The three VII. It may not be improper to mention here ſome of 
famous Jes the principal matters that were debated among theſe fa- 
iſh ſes di- . k 
vided upon mous ſes. One of the main points of controverſy was: 
various Whether the WRITTEN LAW alone, was of divine authority. 
und. The Phariſees added to this /aw another, which had been 
received by oral tradition. This the Sadducees and Eſ- 
ſenes rejected as of no authority, and adhered to the 
written law as the only divine rule of obedience, They 
differed alſo in their opinions concerning the true ſenſe of 
the law. For, while the Phariſees attributed to the ſacred 
text a double ſenſe, one of which was obvious, regarding 
only the words, and another myſterious, - relating to the 
intimate nature of the things expreſſed ; and while the 
. Sadducees maintained that nothing further was delivered 
i! by the law, than that which was contained in the figni- 
1 | fication of the words; the. Eſſenes, at leaſt the greateſt 
b part of that ſect, entertained an opinion different from 
" both of theſe. They aſſerted, in their jargon, that the 
| words of the law were abſolutely void of all power, and 
| that the things expreſſed by them, were the images of 
Þ holy and celeſtial objects. Theſe litigious ſubtilties 
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[m] Beſides theſe more illuſtrious ſects, there were ſeveral of infe- 
rior note, which prevailed among the Jews at the time of CyrisT's 
appearance, The Herodians are mentioned by the ſacred writers, 
the Gaulonites by JosEPHUs, and others by EPpiPHANius and 
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{ſects as fictitious, 
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and unintelligible wranglings, about the nature and ſenſe 
of the divine word, were ſucceeded by a controverſy 
of the greateſt moment, concerning the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of the law, particularly with reſpect to their ex- 
tent. The Phariſees were of opinion, that theſe rewards 
and puniſhments extended both to the ſoul and body, and 
that their duration was prolonged beyond the limits of this 
tranſitory ſtate. "The Sadducees aſſigned to them the ſame 
period that concludes this mortal life. "The Eſſenes dif- 


fered from both; and maintained that future rewards and 


puniſhments extended to the foul alone, and not to the 
body, which they conſidered as a maſs of malignant mat- 
ter, and as the priſon of the immortal ſpirit; 


VIII. Theſe-differences, in matters of ſuch vaſt con- 


ſequence, between the three famous ſets abovementioned, 
produced none of thoſe injurious and malignant effects, 
which are too often ſeen to ariſe from religious contro- 
verſies. But ſuch, as have any acquaintance with the 
hiſtory of theſe times, will not be ſo far deceived by this 
ſpecious appearance of moderation, as to attribute it to 
noble or generous principles. They will look through 
the fair outſide, and ſee that their mutual fears of each 
other were the latent reaſon of this apparent charity and 
mutual forbearance. The Sadducees enjoyed the favour 
and protection of the great. The Phariſees, on the 
other hand, were extremely high in the eſteem of the 
multitude. And hence they were both ſecured againſt 
the attempts of each other, and lived in peace, notwith- 
ſtanding the diverſity of their religious ſentiments; The 
government of the Romans contributed alſo to the main- 
tenance of this mutual toleration and tranquillity, as 
they were ever ready to ſuppreſs and puniſh whatever 
had the appearance of tumult and ſedition. We may add 
to all this, that the Sadducean principles rendered that 
ſect naturally averſe to all ſorts of altercation and tumult. 
Libertiniſm has for its objects eaſe and pleaſure, and 
chuſes rather to ſlumber in the arms of a fallacious ſecu- 
rity, than to expoſe itſelf to the painful aCtivity, which 
is required both in the ſearch and in the defence of truth. 

IX. The Eſſenes had little occaſion to quarrel with 
the other ſects, as they dwelt generally in a rural ſoli- 
tude, far removed from the view and commerce of men. 
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This fingular ſet, which was ſpred abroad through 
Syria, Eg 50, and the neighbouring countries, maintained, 
that religion conſiſted wholly in contemplation and 
ſillence. By a rigorous abſtinence alſo, and a variety of 
penitential excrciſes and mortifications, which they ſeem 
to have borrowed from the Egyptians [u], they endea- 
voured to arrive at ſtill higher degrees of perfection in 
virtue, There prevailed, however, among the members 
of this ſeCt, a conſiderable difference both in point of 
opinion and diſcipline. Some paſied their lives in a 
ſtate of celibacy, and employed their time in educatin 
and inſtructing the children of others. Others em- 
bieced the ſtate of matrimony, which they conſidered 
as lawful, when entered into with the ſole deſign of pro- 
pagating the ſpecies, and not to ſatisfy the demands of 
luſt. Thoſe of the Eſſenes who dwelt in Syria, held the 
poſe b lity of appeaſing the deity by ſacrifices, though in a 
wann”: quite different from that of the Jews; by which, 
hover, it appears that they had not utterly rejected che 
literal ſenſe of the Moſaic law. But thoſe who wan- 
dercd in the deſarts of Egypt were of very different ſenti- 
ments : they maintained, that no offering was acceptable 
to God but that of a ſerene and compoſed mind, addicted 
to the contemplation of divine things; and it is manifeſt 
from hence, that they looked upon the law of Moſes as 
an alle :orical ſyſtem of ſpiritual and myſterious truths, 
225 r-nouced in its explication all regard to the outward 
letter LJ. 

Aa. ie Therapeutz, of whom Philo the Jew makes 
particular mention in his treatiſe concerning Contempla- 
{1+ L:0. ar, ſuppoſed to have been a branch of this ſect. 
From this notion aroſe the diviſion of the Eſſenes into 
tcoretical ad practical. The former of | theſe were 
wholl devoted to contemplation, and are the ſame with 
the Therapeut; while the latter employed a part of 
their time in the pcrtormance of the duties of active life. 
Whether tais diwinon be accurate or not, is a matter 


D] See the annetations of Holſtenius to Porphyry's Life of Py- 
thagoras, p 11 of tic eflition puoliſhed by Kutlter. 

[e See Motn=tim's objervaiions on u imall treatiſe of the learn- 
ed CUDWORT+t 5, concerning the true notion of the Lords's ſup- 
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which I will not take upon me to determine. But I ſee 
nothing in the laws or manners of the Therapeutæ, that 
ſhould lead us to conſider them as a branch of the Eflenes ; 
nor indeed has PHILo aſſerted any ſuch thing. There 
may have been, ſurely, many other fanatical tribes among 
the Jews, beſides that of the Eſſenes; nor ſhould a re- 
ſemblance of principles always induce us to make a 
coalition of ſects. It is, however, certain, that the 
Therapeutæ were neither Chriſtians nor Egyptians, as 
ſome have erroneouſly imagined. They were undoubt- 
edly Jews; nay, they gloried in that title, and ſtyled 
themſelves, with particular aftectation, the true diſciples 
of Moss, though their manner of life was equally re- 
pugnant to the inſtitutions of that great Jaw-giver and 
to the dictates of right reaſon, and ſhewed them to be a 
tribe of melancholy and wrong-headed Enthuſiaſts [p]. 

XI. None of theſe ſets, indeed, ſeemed to have the 
intereſts of real and true piety at heart ; nor were their 
principles and diſcipline at all adapted to the advance- 
ment of pure and ſubſtantial virtue. The Phariſees 
courted popular applauſe by a vain oftentation of pre- 
tended ſanctity, and an auſtere method of living, while, 
in reality, they were ſtrangers to true holineſs, and were 
inwardly defiled with the moſt criminal diſpoſitions, with 
which our Saviour frequently reproaches them. They 
alſo treated with more veneration the commandments 
and traditions of men, than the ſacred precepts and laws 
of God [4]. The Sadducees, by denying a future fßtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, removed, at once, the moſt 
powerful incentives to virtue, and the moſt effectual re- 
ſtraints upon vice, and thus gave new vigour to ever 
ſintul paſſion, and a full encouragement to the indul- 
gence of every irregular deſire. As to the Eſſenes, they 
were a fanatical and ſuperſtitious tribe, who placed re- 
ligion in a certain ſort of ſeraphic indolence, and, lookin 
upon piety to God as incompatible with any ſocial at- 
tachment to men, diflo!' / ed, by this pernicious doctrine, 
all the great bonds of human ſociety, | 


[ The principal writers, who have given accounts of the The- 
rapeute, are mentioned by Jo. AI. RT FABRICIVS in the ivd 
chapter of his Lux Salutaris Evangelii toto orbe exoriens, p. 55. 

17] Matt, xxiii. 13, 14, &c. 
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XII. While then ſuch darkneſs, ſuch errors and dif. 
ſenſions prevailed among thoſe, who aſſumed the cha- 
racer and authority of perſons diſtinguiſhed by their ſu- 
perior ſanity and wiſdom, it will not be difficult to 
imagine, how totally corrupt the religion and morals of 
the multitude muſt have been. They were, accordingly, 
ſunk in the moſt deplorable ignorance of God, and of 
divine things; and had no notion of any other way of 
rendering themſelves acceptable to the ſupreme being, 
than by ſacrifices, waſhings, and the other external rites 
and ceremonies of the Moſaic law. Hence proceeded 
that diflolution of manners, and that profligate wicked- 
neſs, which prevailed among the Jews, during CHRIST's 
miniſtry upon earth. And hence the divine Saviour com- 
pares that people to a flock of iheep, which wandered 
without a ſhepherd; and their doors to nien, who, 
though deprived themſelves of ſight, yet pretend to 
ſhew the way to others [y]. 

XIII. Tc all theſe corruptions, both in poi? t cf doe- 
trine and practice, which reigned among the jc. the 
time of CHRIS T's coming, we may add th: attach ent 
which many of them diſcovered to the tenets of th: orien- 
tal philoſophy concerning the origin of the we id, and 
to the doctrine of the CarBALA, which was u 1dovubtc. iy 
derived from thence. That conſiderable numbers e 
Jews had imbibed the errors of this fantaſtic ſy ten ap- 
pears evidently, both from the books of the TS] TT -i'a- 
ment, and from the ancient hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
Church [s]; and it is alſo certain, that many of the 
Gnoſtic ſects were founded by Jews. Thoſe among that 
degenerate people, who adopted this chimerical philoſo- 
phy, muſt have differed vaſtly from the reſt in their opi— 
nions concerning the God of the old Teſtament, the 
origin of the world, the character and doctrine of Mosss, 

and the nature and miniſtry of the Mgss1an ; fince they 
maintained, that the creator of this world was a being 
different from the ſupreme God, and that his dominion 
over the human race was to be deſtroyed by the Mgss1AH. 
Every one muſt ſee that this enormous ſyſtem was fruitful 
of errors, deſtructive of the very foundations of judaiſm. 


[7] Matt. x 6. xv. 24, 25. John 1x. 39 RS - 
[5] See Jon. Cur, WOLF, Biblioth. Ebraica, vol, ii. lib. vi 
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XIV. If any part of the Jewiſh religion was leſs diſ- 
figured and corrupted than the reſt, it was, certainly, 
the form of external worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed by 
the law of · Mosks. And yet many learned men have 
obſerved, that a great variety of rites were introduced 
into the ſervice of the temple, of which no traces are to 
be found in the ſacred writings. The inſtitution of theſe 
additional ceremonies was manifeſtly owing to thoſe 
changes and revolutions, which rendered the Jews more 
converſant with the nations round about them, than the 
had formerly been. For when they ſaw the ſacred rites 
of the Greeks and Romans, they were taken with ſeveral 
of the ceremonies that were uſed in the worſhip of the 
heathen deities, and did not heſitate to adopt them in 
the ſervice of the true God, and add them as an orna- 
ment to the rites which they had received by divine ap- 
pointment [r]. | 

XV. But whence ſuch enormous degrees of corruption 
in that very nation which God had, in a peculiar man- 
ner, ſeparated from an idolatrous world to be the depo- 
ſitory of divine truth ? Various cauſes may be affigned, 
in order to give a ſatisfactory account of this matter. 
Firſt, It is certain, that the anceſtors of thoſe Jews, who 
lived in the time of our Saviour, had brought from 
Chaldza, and the neighbouring countries, many extra- 
vagant and idle fancies, which were utterly unknown to 
the original founders of the nation u]. The conqueſt 
of Afia, by ALEXANDER the GREAT, was, alſo, an event 
from which we may date a new acceſſion of errors to the 


Jewiſh ſyſtem; ſince, in conſequence of that revolution, 


the manners and opinions of the Greeks began to ſpred 
themſelves among the Perſians, Syrians, Arabians, and 
likewiſe among the Jews, who, before that period, were 
entirely unacquainted with letters and philoſophy. We 
may, further, rank among the cauſes, that contributed to 


[t] See the learned work of SPENCER, De legibus Hebræorum, 
in the ivth book, of which he treats expreſly of thoſe Hebrew rites 
which were borrowed from the Gentile worſhip, vol. ii. p. 1086, 
edition of Cambridge. 

Cu] See GALE's obſervations on Jamblichus, De myſterits Agypti- 
orum, p. 206. JOSEPHUS acknowledges the ſame thing in his 
Jewiſh Antiquities, book iii, ch. vii. § 2. 
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corrupt the religion and manners of the Jews, their 
voyages into the adjacent countries, eſpecially Egypt and 
* Phenicia, in purſuit of wealth. For, with the treaſures 
of theſe corrupt and ſuperſtitious nations, they brought 
home alſo their pernicious errors, and their idle fictions, 
which were imperceptibly blended with their religious 
ſyſtem. Nor ought we to omit, in this enumeration, the 
peſtilential influence of the wicked reigns of HEROD and 
his ſons, and the enormous inſtances of idolatry, error, 
and licentiouſneſs, which this unhappy people had con- 
ſtantly before their eyes in the religion and manners of 
the Roman governors and ſoldiers, which, no doubt, 
contributed much to the progreſs of their national ſu- 
perſtition, and corruption of manners. We might add 
here many more facts and circumſtances, to illuſtrate 
further the matter under conſideration ; but theſe will 
be readily ſuggeſted to ſuch as have the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with the Jewiſh hiſtory from the time of the Mac- 
cabees. 

XVI. It is indeed worthy of obſervation, that, cor- 
rupted as the Jews were with the errors and ſuperſtitions 
of the neighbouring nations, they ſtill preſerved a zealous 
attachment to the law of Moszs, and were extremely 
careful that it ſhould not ſuter any diminution of its 
credit, or loſe any, the leaſt degree of that veneration, 
that was due to its divine authority. Hence Hnagegues 
vere erected throughout the province of 7Judea, in which 
the people aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, 
and to hear their doctors interpret and explain the holy 
ſcriptures. There were, beſides, in the more populous 
towns, public ſchools, in which learned men were ap- 
pointed to initruct the youth in the knowledge of divine 
things, and alſo in other branches of ſcience-| w]. And 
it is beyond all doubt, that theſe inſtitutions contributed 
to maintain the Jaw i in its primitive authority, and to 
{tem the torrent of abounding iniquity. 

AVI. The Samaritans, who celebrated divine worſhip 
in the temple that was built on mount Gerizim, lay un- 
der the burthen of the ſame evils that oppteſſed the Jews, 
with whom they lived in the bittereſt cnmity, and were 


[w] Sce Carr. VITRINGA, De ſynagoga velcre, lib. iii. cap. v. 
P» 667, and lib. 1, cap. v. p, 133. vii. p. 156. 
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alſo, like them, highly inſtrumental in increaſing their 
own calamities. We learn from the moſt authentic 
hiſtories of theſe times, that the Samaritans ſuffered as 
much as the Jews, from troubles and diviſions fomented 
by the intrigues of factious ſpirits, though their religious 
ſects were yet leſs numerous than thoſe of the latter. 
Their religion, alſo, was much more corrupted than that 
of the Jews, as CHRISTH himſelf declares in his conver- 
ſation with the woman of Samaria; though it appears, 
at the ſame time, that their notions concerning the 
offices and miniſtry of the MFxss1an, were much more 
juſt and conformable to truth, than thoſe which were 
entertained at Feruſalem [x]. Upon the whole it is cer- 
tain, that the Samaritans mixed the profane- errors of 
the Gentiles with the ſacred doctrines of the Jews, and 
were exceſſively corrupted by the idolatrous cuſtoms of 
the Pagan nations [5]. 

XVIII. The Jews multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, that the 
narrow bounds of Paleſtine were no longer ſufficient to 
contain them. They poured, therefore, their increaſing 
numbers into the neighbouring countries, and that with 
ſuch rapidity, that, at the time of CHRISTH's birth, there 
was ſcarcely a province in the empire, where they were 
not found carrying on commerce, and exerciſing other 
lucrative arts. They were maintained, in foreign coun- 
tries, againſt injurious treatment and violence, by the 


x] ChRIST infinuates, on the contrary, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, the ſuperiority of the Jewiſh worſhip to that of the Sama- 
ritans, John iv. 22. See alſo, on this head, 2 Kings xvii. 29. The 
paſſage to which Dr. Mos HkEIu refers, as a proof that the Sama- 
ntans had juſter notions of the MESSIAU than the Jews, is the 25th 
verſe of the chapter of St. John, already cited, where the woman of 
damaria ſays to JESUs, I know that MESSIAH cometh which is 
called CHRIST: when he is come, he avill tell us all things. But this 
paſſage ſeems much too vagne to juſtify the concluſion of our learn- 
ed hiſtorian. Beſides, the confeſſion of one perſon, who may 
poſſibly have had ſome ſingular and extraordinary advantages, 1s not 
a proof, that the nation in genera] entertained the ſame fentiments, 
tipecially fince we know that the Samaritans had corrupted the ſer- 
vice of God by a profane mixture of the groſſeſt idolatries. 

I] Thoſe who delire an exact account of the principal authors 
that have written concerning the Samaritans, will figd it in the 
earned work of Jo. GOTTLOB CARPZOVIUS, entitled, Critica S. 
Fit. Teſtam, part II. cap. iv. p. 595. 
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ſpecial edicts and protection of the magiſtrates [z] ; and 
this, indeed, was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince, in moſt 
places, the remarkable difference of their religion and 
manners, from thoſe of the other nations, expoſed them 
to the hatred and indignation of the ignorant and bi. 
gotted multitude. All this appears to have been moſ 
ſingularly and wiſely directed by the adorable hand of 
an interpoſing providence, to the end, that this people, 
which was the ſole depoſitary of the true religion, and 
of the knowledge of one ſupreme God, being ſpred 
abroad through the whole earth, might be every where, 
by their example, a reproach to ſuperſtition, contribute 
in ſome meaſure to check it, and thus prepare the way 
for that yet fuller diſcovery of divine truth, which was 


to ſhine upon the world from the miniſtry and goſpel of 
the ſon of God. 


— — 


_ 


— 


HAF. I. 
Concerning the life and actions of JESUS CHRIST. 


J. HE errors and diſorders, that we have now been 
conſidering, required ſomething far above human 


deliver mankind from the miſerable ſtate to which they 
were reduced by them. Therefore, towards the conclu- 
ſion of the reign of HEROD the GREAT, the ſon of Gol 
deſcended upon earth, and, taking upon him the human 
nature, appeared to men under the ſublime characters of 
an infallible teacher, an all-ſufficient mediator, and 1 
ſpiritual and immortal king. The place of his birth wa 
Bethlehem, in the land of Paleſtine. The year, in which 
it happened, has not hitherto been fixed with certainty, 
notwithſtanding the deep and laborious refearches of the 
learned on that matter. There is nothing ſurprizing in 
this, when we conſider that the firſt Chriſtians laboured 
under the ſame difficulties, and were divided in theit 


[z] See the account, publiſhed at Leyden 1712, by JAMES GRO: 
NOVIUS, of the Roman and Aſiatic edits in favour of the Jews 
allowing them the free and ſecure exerciſe of their religion, through 
out all the cites of the Lefer A/ia, 

6 


opinions, 
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opinions, concerning the time of CarrsT's birth [a]. 
That which appears moſt probable, is, that it happened 
about a year and ſix months before the death of HtRop, 
in the year of Rome 748, or 749 [b]. The uncertainty, 
however, of this point is of no ſort of conſequence. We 
know that the SUN oF RIiGHTEOUSNEss has ſhone upon 
the world. And, though we cannot fix the preciſe period 
in which he aroſe, this will not hinder us from enjoy- 
ing the direction and influence of his vital and ſalutary 
beams. 

II. Four inſpired writers, who have tranſmitted to us 
an account of the life and actions of JESUS CHRIST, 
mention particularly his birth, his lineage, his family, 
and his parents; but they ſay very little concerning his 
infancy and his earlier youth. Not long after his birth, 
he was conducted by his parents into Egypt, that he 
might be there out of the reach of HEROp's cruelty [c]. 
When he was but twelve years old, he diſputed, in the 
temple, with the moſt learned of the Jewiſh doors, 
concerning the ſublime truths of religion. And the reſt 
of his life, until the thirtieth year of his age, was ſpent 
in the obſcurity of a private condition, and conſecrated 
to the duties of filial obedience[d). This is all that the 
wiſdom of God has permitted us to know, with cer- 
tainty, of CHRIST, before he entered upon his public 
miniſtry ; nor is the ſtory of his having followed the trade 
of his adopted father JosEPH built upon any ſure founda- 
tion, There have been, indeed, ſeveral writers, who 
either through the levity of a wanton imagination, or 
with a deſign to attract the admiration of the multitude, 
have invented a ſeries of the moſt extravagant and ridi- 
culous fables, in order to give an account of this ob- 
{cure part of the Saviour's life [e]. 


La] The learned Joux ALBERT FABRICIUS has collected all 
the 25 of the learned, concerning the year of CHRIS T's 
birth, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. vii. S ix. p. 187. 

L Matt. iii. 2, &c, John i. 22, &c. 

Lc] Matt. ii. 13. 

[4d] Luke ii. 51, 52. 

[e] See the account, which the abovementioned ALBERT FABRI- 
clus has given of theſe romantic triflers, in his Codex Apocryphus 
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III. Jxsus began his public miniſtry in the thirtieth 
year of his age; and to render it more ſolemn and affect- 
ing to the Jews, a man, whoſe name was Joux, the ſon 
of a Jewiſh prieſt, a perſon of great gravity alſo, and 
much reſpected on account of the auſtere dignity of his 
life and manners, was commanded by God to proclaim 


to the people the coming of the Mess1an, that had 


been promiſed to their fathers. - This extraordinary man 
called himſelf the fore-runner of the MrssrAn. Filled 
with a holy zeal and a divine fervour, he cried aloud to 
the Jewiſh nation to depart from their tranſgreſſions, and 
to purity their hearts, that they might thus partake of the 
bleſſings which the ſon of God was now come to offer 
to the world. The exhortations of this reſpectable meſ- 
ſenger were not without effect, and thoſe who, moved by 
his ſolemn admonitions, had formed the reſolution of 
correcting their evil diſpoſitions and amending their 
lives, were initiated into the kingdom of the Redeemer 
by the ceremony of immerſion, or baptiſm ff]. CHRIST 
himſelf, before he began his miniſtry, deſired to be ſo- 
lemnly baptized by Joan in the waters of Jordan, that 
he might not, in any point, negle&t to anſwer the de- 
mands of the Jewiſh law. 

IV. it is not neceſſary to enter here into a particular 
detail of the life and actions of Jesus CHRIST. All 
Chriſtians muſt be perfectly well acquainted with them. 
They muſt know, that, during the ſpace of three years, 


and amidſt the deepeſt trials of affliction and diſtreſs, he 


inſtructed the Jewiſh nation in the will and counſels of 
the Moſt High, and omitted nothing, in the courſe of 
his miniſtry, that could contribute either to gain the 
multitude, or to charm the wiſe, Every one knows, that 
his life was a continued ſcene of the moſt perfect ſanctity 
and the pureſt and moſt active virtue, not only without 
ſpot, but alſo beyond the reach of ſuſpicion. And it 1s 
alſo well known that by miracles of the moſt ſtupendous 
kind, and not more ſtupendous than falutary and bene- 
ficent, he diſplayed to the univerſe the truth of that reli- 
gion, which he brought with him from above, and de- 
monſtrated the reality of his divine commiſſion in the 
molt illuſtrious manner. | 
Matt, iii. 6. John i. 22. 
] J v. As 
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V. As this divine religion was to be propagated to the C E N T, 
utmoſt ends of the earth, it was neceſlary that CyrIsT 5 5 1 
ſhould chuſe a certain number of perſons, to accompany— 3 
him conſtantly through the whole courſe of his miniſtry; The elec- 
that thus they might be faithful and reſpectable witneſſes tion of the 
of the ſanity of his life and the grandeur of his mira- Hefe er 
cles, to the remoteſt nations; and alſo tranſmit to the diſciples, 
lateſt poſterity a genuine account of his ſublime doctrines, 
and of the nature and end of the goſpel-diſpenſation. 
Therefore JEsUs choſe, out of the multitude that at- 
tended his diſcourſes, twelve perſons, whom he ſeparated 
from the reſt by the name of Apoſtles. Theſe men were 
illiterate, poor, and of mean extraction, and ſuch alone 
were truly proper to anſwer the views of the divine 
Saviour. He avoided making uſe of the miniſtry of per- 
ſons endowed with the advantages of fortune and birth, or 
enriched with the treaſures of eloquence and learning, 
leſt the fruits of this embaſſy and the progreſs of the 
goſpel, ſhould be attributed to human and natural i 
cauſes [g]. Theſe apoſtles were ſent but once to preach | [4 
to the Jews during the life of CHRISH [h]. He choſe to 
keep them about his own perſon, that they might be | 
taoroughly inſtructed in the affairs of his kingdom. | 
That the multitude, however, might not be deſtitute of 
teachers to enlighten them with the knowledge of the 
truth, CHRIST appointed LxXx diſciples to preach the 
glad tidings of life eternal throughout the whole province 
of Judæa [i]. | 

VI. The reſearches of the learned have been employ- Why the 
ed to find out the reaſon of CHRIST's fixing the number 8 
of the apoſtles to twelve, and that of the diſciples to was fixes 
ſeventy ; and various conjectures have been applied to the to x17, and 
ſolution of this queſtion. But ſince it is manifeſt, from 2 pens 
the words of our Saviour himſelf [4], that he intended ag 
the number of the x11 apoſtles as an alluſion to that of 
the tribes of ISRAEL ; it can ſcarcely be doubted, that he 
was willing to inſinuate by this appointment, that he was 
the ſupreme lord and high-prieſt of theſe twelve tribes, 
into which the Jewiſh nation was divided. And as the 
number of diſciples anſwers evidently to that of the ſena- 


[ez] 1 Cor. i. 21. [5] Matt. x. 7. 5] Luke x. 1. 
Le] Matt, xix. 28. Luke xxii. 50. 
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drim, was compoſed, there is a high degree of probability 
in the conjecture of thoſe, who think, that CHRIST, by 
the choice of the ſeventy, deſigned to admoniſh the Jews, 
that the authority of their ſanhedrim was now at an end, 
and that all power, with reſpect to religious matters, was 
veſted in him alone. 

VII. The miniftry of the divine Saviour was confined 
to the Jews; nor, while he remained upon earth, did he 
permit his apoſtles or diſciples to extend their labours be- 
yond this diſtinguiſhed nation [/]. At the ſame time, if 
we conſider the illuſtrious acts of mercy and omnipotence, 
that were performed by CHRIST, it will be natural to 
conclude that his fame muſt have been very ſoon ſpred 
abroad in other countries. We learn from writers of no 
ſmall note, that ABGaRvus king of Edeſſa, being ſeized 
with a ſevere and dangerous illneſs, wrote to our bleſſed 
Lord to implore his aſſiſtance; and that IEsus not only 
ſent him a gracious anſwer, but alſo accompanied it with 
his picture, as a mark of his eſteem for that pious 
prince m]. Theſe letters are ſtill extant. But they are 
juftly looked upon as fictitious by moſt writers, who allo 

yet further, and treat the whole ſtory of ABGARUS as 
entirely fabulous, and unworthy of credit [u]. I will 
not pretend to aſſert the genuineneſs of theſe letters; but! 
ſee no reaſon of ſufficient weight to deſtroy the credibi- 


lity of the whole ſtory, which is ſuppoſed to have given 
occaſion to them [o]. | 


[7] Matt. x. 5, 6. XV. 24. 

Ln] EusEB. Hift. Eccl. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 21. Jo. ALBERT 
FaBRIC. Codex Apocryphus N. T. tom. i. p. 317. 

[2] See BasN AGB, Hyftoire des Fuifs, vol. i. cap. xviil. p. 500. 
As allo THEOPH. SIGF. BAYERUS, Hiftoria Edeſſena et Ofraena, 


lib. iii. p.104. Jos. SIMON ASSEMANUS, Biblioth. Oriental.'Clement, 
Vaticanæ, tom. i. p. 554. 


lo] There Mu author who has diſcuſſed this queſtion (con- 
cerning the authenticity of the letters of CHRIST and ABGARUS, 
and the truth of the whole ſtory) with ſach learning and judgment, 


as the late Mr. JoNEs, in the ſecond volume of his excellent work; 


entitled, A new and full method of ſettling the canonical authority 9 
the New Teſtament. Notwithſtanding the opinions of ſuch cele 
brated names as PARKER, CAVE, and GRABRk, in favour of theſe let- 
ters, and the hiſtory to which they relate, Mr. Jox Es has offered 
reaſons to prove the whole fictitious, which ſeem unanſwerable, 
independent of the authorities of RiVET, CHEMNITIUS, WALTHER 
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VIII. A great number of the Jews, ſtruck with thoſe c E N r. 


illuſtrious marks of a divine authority and power, that 
ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions of CHRIST, re- 
garded him as the ſon of God, the true Messtan. The 
rulers of the people, and more eſpecially the chief prieſts 
and Phariſees, whole licentiouſneſs and hypocriſy he cen- 
ſured with a noble and generous freedom, laboured with 
ſucceſs, by the help of their paſſions, to extinguiſh in 
their breaſts the conviction of his celeſtial miſſion ; or, at 
leaſt, to ſuppreſs the effects it was adapted to produce 
upon their conduct. Fearing alſo left the miniſtry of 
Christ ſhould tend to diminiſh their credit, and to de- 
prive them of the advantages they derived from the im- 
pious abuſe of their authority in religious matters ; they 
laid ſnares for his life, which, for a conſiderable time, 
were without effect. They ſucceeded, at length, by the 
infernal treaſon of an apoſtate diſciple, by the treachery 
of Jop As, who diſcovered the retreat which his divine 
maſter had choſen for the purpoſes of meditation and re- 
poſe, and thus delivered him into the mercileſs hands of 
a brutal ſoldiery. | 

IX. In conſequence of this, JesUs was firſt brought 
before the Jewiſh high-prieſt and ſanhedrim, before 
whom he was accuſed of having violated the law, and 
blaſphemed the majeſty of God. Dragged from thence 
to the tribunal of PILATE the Roman prætor, he was 
there charged with ſeditious enterpriſes, and with trea- 
lon againſt CzsAR. Both theſe accuſations were fo evi- 
cently falſe, and deſtitute even of every appearance of 


Simon, Du Pix, WAkE, SPANHEIM, FABRICIUs, and LE 
CLERC, which he oppoſes to the three abovementioned. It is re- 
markable, that this tory is not mentioned by any writer before 
EvsEBIUS; that it is but little taken notice of by ſucceeding writers; 
that the whole affair was unknown to CuRIsT's Apoltles and to 
the Chriſtians, their contemporaries, as is manifeſt from the early 
diſputes about the method of receiving Gentile converts into the 
church, which this ſtory, had it been true, muſt have entirely de- 
eided. As to the letters, no doubt can be made of their ſpuriouſ- 
neſs; ſince. if CHRIST had written a letter to ABGARUS, it would 
ave been a part of ſacred Scripture, .and would have been placed 
at the head of all the books of the New Teſtament. See LaRrD- 
NER'S Collection of Ancient Jewiſh and Heathen Teflimonies, vol. i. 
p. 297, &c. It muſt be obterved in behalf of EUsEBIUS, that he 
relates this ſtory, as drawn from the archives cf EDE¹ SSA. 
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truth, that they muſt have been rejected by any. judge, 


who acted upon the. principles of common equity. But 
the clamours of an enraged populace, ſet on by the im- 
pious inſtigations of their prieſts and rulers, intimidated 
PILATE, and engaged him, though with the utmoſt re- 
luctance, and in oppoſition to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience, to pronounce a capital ſentence againſt CHRIST. 
The divine Saviour behaved with inexpreflible dignity 
under this heavy trial. As the end of his miſſion was to 
make expiation for the fins of men, ſo when all thing 
were ready, and when he had finiſhed the work of his 
glorious miniſtry, he placidly ſubmitted to the death of 
the croſs, and with a ſerene and voluntary reſignation, 


committed his ſpirit into the hands of the Father. 


X. After JEsus had remained three days in the ſe- 
pulchre, he reſumed that life which he had voluntarily 
laid down; and, riſing from the dead, declared to the uni- 
verſe, by that triumphant act, that the divine juſtice was 
ſatisfied, and the paths of ſalvation and immortality ren- 
dered acceſſible to the human race. He converſed with 
his diſciples during forty days after his reſurrection, and 
employed that time in inſtructing them more fully con- 
cerning the nature of his kingdom. Many wiſe and im- 
portant reaſons prevented his ſhewing himſelf publicly 
at Feruſalem, to confound the malignity and unbelief of 
his enemies. He contented himſelf with manifeſting 
the certainty of his glorious reſurrection to a ſufficient 
number of faithful and credible witneſſes; foreſeeing, 
perhaps, that if he appeared in public, thoſe malicious 
unbelievers, who had formerly attributed his miracles to 
the power of magic, would now repreſent his reſurrection, 
as a phantom, or viſion, produced by the influence of 
infernal powers. After having remained upon earth, 
during the ſpace of time abovementioned, and given to 
his diſciples a divine commiſſion to preach the glad 
tidings of ſalvation and immortality to the human race, 
he aſcended into heaven, in their preſence, and reſumed 
the enjoyment of that glory, which he was poſſeſſed of 
before the worlds were created, 


CHAP, 
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Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 
during this century. 


LJESUS, being aſcended into heaven, ſoon ſhewed 
his afflicted diſciples, that, though inviſible to mor- 
tal eyes, he was ſtill their omnipotent protector, and 
their benevolent guide. About fifty days after his de- 
parture from them, he gave them the firſt proof of that 
majeſty and power to which he was exalted, by the ef- 
fuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon them according to his 
promiſe [J. The conſequences of this grand event 
were ſurprizing and glorious, infinitely honourable to 
the Chriſtian religion and the divine miſſion of its trium- 
phant author, For no fooner had the apoſtles received 
this precious gift, this celeſtial guide, than their 1gno- 
rance was turned into light, their doubts into.certainty, 
their fears into a firm and invincible fortitude, and their 
former backwardneſs into an ardent and inextinguiſhable 
zeal, which led them to undertake their ſacred office 
with the utmoſt intrepidity and alacrity of mind. This 
marvellous event was attended with a variety of gifts, 
particularly the gift of tongues, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to qualify the apoſtles to preach the goſpel to the differ- 
ent nations. Theſe holy apoſtles were alſo filled with 


a perfect perſuaſion, founded on CHRIsT's expreſs pro- 


miſe, that the divine preſence would perpetually accom- 
pany them, and ſhew itſelf by miraculous interpolitions, 
as often as the ſucceſs of their miniſtry ſhould render 
this neceſſary. 

II. Relying upon theſe celeſtial ſuccours, the apoſtles 
began their glorious miniſtry, by preaching the goſpel, 
according to CHRIST's poſitive command, firſt to the 
Jews, and by endeavouring to bring that deluded people 
to the knowledge of the truth [2]. Nor were their la— 
bours unſucceſsful, ſince, in a very ſhort time, many 
thouſands were converted, by the influence of their mi- 


niſtry, to the Chriſtian faith [r]. From the Jews they 


I Ads ii. 1, &c. [9] Luke xxiv. 47. Acts i. S. xiii. 46. 
lr] Adds ii. 41. iv. 4. 
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C E N T. paſſed to the Samaritans, to whom they preached with 

I, ſuch efficacy, that great numbers of that nation acknoyw. 

' ledged the Mess1an {[s]. And, after that they had ex. 

erciſed their miniſtry, during ſeveral years, at Feruſalem, 

and brought to a ſufficient degree of conſiſtence and 

maturity the Chriſtian churches which were founded 

in Paleſtine and the adjacent countries, they extended 

their views further, carried the divine lamp of the goſ- 

pel to all the nations of the world, and ſaw their labour 

crowned, almoſt every where, with the moſt abundant 
fruits. | 

The elec- III. No ſooner was CHRISTH exalted on high, than 

awe - the apoſtles determined to render their number complete, 

ale. as it had been fixed by their divine maſter, and accord- 

ingly to chuſe in the place of JupAs, who had deſpe- 

rately periſhed by his own hands, a man endowed with 

ſuch degrees of ſanctity and wiſdom, as were neceſſary 

in a ſtation of ſuch vaſt importance. Having therefore 

gathered together the ſmall aſſembly of Chriſtians, which 

had then been formed at Jeruſalem, two men, remarkable 

for their piety and faith, were propoſed as the moſt wor- 

thy to ſtand candidates for this ſacred office. Theſe men 

were MaTTHIAs and BARNABAS, the former of whom 

was, either by lot (which is the moſt general. opinion) 

or by a plurality of voices of the aſſembly there preſent, 

: choſen to the dignity of an apoſtle [z]. ; 
Paul called IV. All theſe apoſtles were men without education, 

— Boe and abſolutely ignorant of letters and philoſophy ; and 

yet, in the infancy of the Chriſtian church, it was neceſ- 

ſary that there ſhould be, at leaſt, ſome one defender of 

the goſpel, who, verſed in the learned arts, might be able 

to combat the Jewiſh doors and the Pagan philoſophers 

with their own arms. For this purpoſe, IE SUs himſelf, 

by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to his 

ſervice a thirteenth apoſtle, whoſe name was SAUL (at- 

terwards PAUL) and whoſe acquaintance both with Jew- 

iſh and Grecian learning was very conſiderable [4]. This 

extraordinary man, who had been one of the moſt viru- 

lent enemies of the Chriſtians, became their moſt glori- 

ous and triumphant defender, Independent of the mirs- 

fs] Ads i. 8. viii. 14. Lt] A&s i. 26. 

L] Acts ix. 1. 
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culous gifts, with which he was enriched, he was natu— 
rally poſſeſſed of an invincible courage, an amazing 
force of genius, and a ſpirit of patience, which no fa- 
tigue could overcome, and which no ſufferings or trials 
could exhauſt. To theſe the cauſe of the goſpel, under 
the divine appointment, owed a conſiderable part of its 
rapid progreſs and ſurprizing ſucceſs, as the 47s of the 
Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, abundantly teſtify. 
V. The firſt Chriſtian church, founded by the apoſtles, 
was that of Feruſalem, which was the model of all thoſe 


that were afterwards erected during this firſt century. a 


This church was, however, governed by the apoſtles 
themſelves, to whom both the elders and thoſe who were 
entruſted with the care of the poor, even the deacons, 
were ſubject. The people, though they had not aban- 
doned the Jewiſh worſhip, held, however, ſeparate aſ- 
ſemblies, in which they were inſtructed by the apoſtles 
and elders, prayed together, celebrated the holy. ſupper 
in remembrance of CHRIST, of his death and ſufferings, 
and the ſalvation offered to mankind through him, and, 
at the concluſion of theſe meetings, they teſtified their 
mutual love, partly by their liberality to the poor, and 
partly by ſober and friendly repaſts [to], which from 
thence were called feaſts of charity. Among the virtues, 
which diſtinguiſhed the riſing church in this its infancy, 
that of charity to the poor and needy ſhone in the firſt 
rank, and with the brighteſt luſtre. "The rich ſupplied 
the wants of their indigent brethren with ſuch liberality 
and readineſs, that, as St. LuxE tells us, among the 
primitive diſciples of CHRIST, all things were in com- 
mon [x], This expreſſion has, however, been greatly 
z buſed, and has been made to ſignify a community of rights, 
ic ds, or poſſeſſions, than which interpretation nothing is 
i; more groundleſs, nothing more falſe. For from a mul- 
af. tude of reaſons, as well as from the expreſs words of St. 
v METER [y], it is abundantly manifeſt that the community, 
di which is implied in mutual 2 and mutual liberality, is 
the only thing intended in this paſſage [z]. 


[w] Ads ii. 42. 

L] Acts v. 4. 

[x] This is proved with the utmoſt evidence by Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM, in a diflertation, concerning the true nature of that com- 
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[x] Ads ii. 44. iv. 32. 
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The External HISTORY of the CHURCH, 
VI. The apoſtles, having finiſhed their work at Je 


ruſalem, went from thence to employ their labours in 
other nations, travelled, with this view, over a great part 
of the known world, and in a ſhort time planted a vaſt 
number of churches among the Gentiles. Several of theſe 
are mentioned in the ſacred writings, particularly in the 
Atts of the Apoſtlcs[a] ; though theſe are, undoubtedly, 
but a ſmall part of the churches, which were founded 
either by the apoſtles themſelves, or by their diſciples un- 
der their immediate direction. The diſtance of time, 
and the want of records, leave us at a loſs with reſpect 
to many intereſting circumſtances of the peregrinations 
of the apoſtles, nor have we any certain or preciſe ac- 
counts of the limits of their voyages, of the particular 
countries where they ſojourned, nor of the times and 
places in which they finiſhed their glorious courſe. The 
ſtories that are told concerning their arrival and exploits 
among the Gauls, the Engliſh, the Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, the Americans, the Chineſe, the Indians, and the 
Ruſſians are too romantic in their nature, and of too re- 
cent a date, to be received by an impartial enquirer 
after truth. The greateſt part of theſe fables were forged 
after the time of CHARLEMAGNE, when moſt of the 
Chriſtian churches contended about the-antiquity of their 
origin, with as much vehemence as the Arcadians, 
Egyptians, and Greeks diſputed formerly about their 
ſeniority and precedence, 

VII. At the ſame time, the beauty and excellence of 
the Chriſtian religion excited the admiration of the 
thinking part of mankind, wherever the apoſtles directed 
their courſe. Many, who were not willing to adopt the 
whole of its doctrines, were, nevertheleſs, as appears 
from undoubted records, fo ſtruck with the account of 
CHRIS T's life and actions, and fo charmed with the ſu- 


munity of goods, which is ſaid to have taken plaee in the church of 
Feruſalem. This learned diſcourſe is to be found in the ſecond 
volume of our author's incomparable work, entitled, Difjer tations 
ad Hiſtoriam Ecelęſiaſticani pertinentes. 

[a] The names of the churches, planted by the apoſtles in the 
different nations, are ſpecified in a work of Pail. James HaRT- 
MAN, De rebus geftis Chriſtianorum ſub apofiolis, cap. vii. p. 107 
and alſo in that of F. ALBERT FaBRICIUs, entitled Lux Evan 
gelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. v. p. $3, &c. : 
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blime purity of his precepts, that they ranked him in the 
number of the greateſt heroes, nay, even of the gods 
themſelves. Great numbers kept, with the utmoſt care 
in their houſes, pictures or 1mages of the divine Saviour 
and his apoſtles, which they treated with the higheſt 
marks of veneration and reſpect [Y]. And fo illuſtrious 
was the fame of CHRIST's power grown, after his reſur- 
rection from the dead, and the miraculous gifts ſhed 
from on high upon his apoſtles, that the emperor TIBE“Z 
RIUS is ſaid to have propoſed his being enrolled amon 

the gods of Rome, which the oppoſition of the ſenate 
hindered from taking effect. Many have doubted of the 
truth of this ſtory : there are, however, ſeveral authors 
of the firſt note who have declared, that the reaſons al- 
leged for the truth of this fact are ſuch as have removed 


their doubts, and appeared to them ſatisfactory and con- 
cluſive [e]. 


[5] This is particularly mentioned by EuskBIUS Hift. Ecct. 
lib. vii. cap. xviii. p. 265. and by IRENAUS, lib. i. c. xxv. 

[c] See TuEOD. Has us, De decreto Tiberii, quo Chriſtum re- 
ferre voluit in numerum Deorum ; as allo a very learned letter writ- 
ten, in defence of the truth of this fact, by the celebrated CHRIS TO 
PHER ISELIUS, and publiſhed in the B:blotheque Germanique, tom. 
XXXil, p. 147. and tom. xxxiii. p. 12. [We may add to this 
note of Dr. Mos HEIu, that the late learned profeſſor Altmann, 
publiſhed at Bern in the year 1755, an ingenious pamphlet upon this 
ſubſect, entitled, Diſ@r/itzo Hiſtorico-critica de Epiſtola Pontii Pilati 
ad Tiberium, qua CHRISTI Mmiracula, mors, et reſurrectio recenſe- 
bantur. This author makes it appear, that, though the letter, 


ral authors, be manifeſtly ſpurious ; yet it is no leſs certain, that 
PiLaTE ſent to TIBERIUS an account of the death and reſurrection 
of CHRIST. See the Biblioth. des ſciences, et des beaux arts, pub- 
liſhed at the Hague, tom. vi. p. 360. This matter has been exa- 
mined anew with his uſual les and accuracy by the learned 
Dr. LARDN ER, in the third volume of his Collection of Jeaviſb and 
Heathen Teſtimonies to the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, &c. p. 310, 
&. He thinks that the teſtimonies of JusTIN MARTYR and 
TERTULLIAN, who in apologies for Chriſtianity, that were preſent- 
ed, or at leaſt addrefſed to the emperor and ſenate of Rome, or to ma- 
giſtrates of high authority in the empire, affirm that PiLATE ſent 
to TIBERIUS an account of the death and reſurrection of CHRIST, 


he deſerve ſome regard; though ſome writers, and particularly ORo- 
T- sus, have made alterations and additions in the original narration 
75 of TERTULLIAN, that are too much adapted to diminiſh the ere- 
lk ability of the whole. 
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VIII. When we conſider the rapid progreſs of 
Chriſtianity among the Gentile nations, and the poor 
and feeble inſtruments by which this great and amazin 


The cauſes event was immediately effected, we muſt naturally have 


of the rapid x 


propagation 
ot the gol- 


pel. 
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ecourſe to an omnipotent and inviſible hand, as its true 
and proper cauſe, For unleſs we ſuppoſe here a divine 
interpolition, how was it poſſible that men, deſtitute of 
all human aid, without credit or riches, learning or elo- 
quence, could, in ſo ſhort a time, perſuade a conſiderable 
part of mankind to abandon the religion of their an- 
ceſtors ? How was it poſſible, that an handful of apoſtles, 
who, as hſhermen and publicans, muſt have been con- 
temned by their own nation, and, as Jews, muſt have 
been odious to all others, could engage the learned and 
the mighty, as well as the ſimple and thoſe of low degree, 
to forſake their favourite prejudices, and to embrace a 
new religion which was an enemy to their corrupt paſ- 
fions ? And, indeed, there were undoubted marks of a 
celeſtial power perpetually attending their miniſtry. There 
was, in their very language, an incredible energy, an 
amazing power of ſending light into the underſtanding, 
and conviction into the heart. To this were added, the 
commanding influence of ſtupendous miracles, the fore- 
telling of future events, the power of diſcerning the ſe- 
cret thoughts and intentions of the heart, a magnanimity 
ſuperior to all difficulties, a contempt of riches and 
honours, a ſerene tranquillity in the face of death, and 
an invincible patience under torments ſtill more dreadful 
than death itſelf; and all this accampanied with lives 
free from all ſtain, and adorned with the conſtant prac- 
tice of ſublime virtue. Thus were the Meſſengers of the 
divine Saviour, the heralds of his ſpiritual and immortal 
kingdom, furniſhed for their glorious work, as the ung 
nimous voice of ancient hiſtory ſo loudly teſtifies. The 
event ſufficiently declares this; for without theſe re- 
markable and extraordinary circumſtances, no rational 
account can be given of the rapid propagation of the 


goſpel! throughout the world. 


IX. What indeed contributed till further to this glo- 
rious event, was, the power veſted in the apoſtles of 
tranſmitting to their diſciples theſe miraculous gifts 
For many of the firſt Chriſtians were no ſooner baptized 


according 


. 
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according to CHRIST's appointment, and dedicated to 
the ſervice of God by ſolemn prayer, and the impoſition 
of hands, than they ſpoke languages they had never 
known or learned before; fore-told future events, 
healed the ſick by pronouncing the name of IEsus, re- 
ſtored the dead to life, and performed many things above 
the reach of human power [4]. And it is no wonder, 
if men, who had the power of communicating to others 
theſe marvelous gifts, appeared great and reſpectable, 
wherever they exerciſed their glorious miniſtry, 

X. Such then were the true cauſes of that amazin 
rapidity with which the Chriſtian religion ſpred itſelf 
upon earth; and thoſe who pretend to aſſign other rea- 
ſons of this ſurprizing event, indulge themſelves in idle 
fictions, which muſt diſguſt every attentive obſerver of 
men and things. In vain, therefore, have ſome imagined, 
that the extraordinary liberality of the Chriſtians to their 
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poor, was a temptation to the more indolent and cor- 


rupt part of the multitude to embrace the goſpel. Such 
malignant and ſuperficial reaſoners don't conſider, that 
thoſe who embraced this divine religion expoſed their 
lives to the moſt imminent danger ; nor have they at- 
tention enough to recollect that neither lazy, nor vicious 
members were ſuffered to remain in the ſociety of 
Chriſtians. Equally vain is the invention of thoſe, who 
imagine. that the profligate lives of the Heathen prieſts 
was an occaſion of the converſion of many to Chriſtianity. 
For, though this might indeed give them a diſguſt at 
the religion of theſe unworthy miniſters, yet it could 
not, alone, attach them to that of Jesus, which offered 
them from the world no other proſpects than thoſe of 
poverty, infamy, and death. The perſon, who could 
embrace the goſpel, ſolely, from the motive now men- 
tioned, muſt have reaſoned in this ſenſeleſs and extra- 
vagant manner: »The miniſters of that religion which 
I have profeſſed from my infancy, lead profligate lives: 
therefore, I will become a Chriſtian, join myſelf to 
** that body of men who are condemned by the laws of 
the ſtate, and thus expoſe my life and fortune to the 
* moſt imminent danger.” 


[4] See PranweR's learned treatiſe, De chariſmatibus five donis 
muraculris antique ecclefia, publiſhed at Francfort, 1683. 
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The External HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


CHA EF. . 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church, 


. THE innocence and virtue that diſtinguiſhed ſo 

eminently the lives of CHRIST's ſervants, and the 
ſpotleſs purity of the doctrine they taught, were not 
ſufficient to defend them againſt the virulence and malig- 
nity of the Jews. The prieſts and rulers of that a- 
bandoned people, not only loaded with injuries and re- 
proach the apoſtles of Jesus, and their diſciples, but 
condemned as many of them, as they could, to death, 
and executed in the moſt irregular and barbarous manner 
their ſanguinary decrees. The murther of STEPHEN, 
of JaMEs the ſon of ZERrEDEE, and of James, ſurnamed 
the ut, biſhop of Jeruſalem, furniſh dreadful examples 
of the truth of what we here advance [e]. This odious 


malignity of the Jewiſh doctors, againſt the heralds of | 


the goſpel, was undoubtedly owing to a ſecret appre- 
henſion, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity would deſtroy 
the credit of Judaiſm, and bring on the ruin of their 
pompous ceremonies, | 

II. The Jews who lived out of Pal:/tine, in the Ro- 
man provinces, did not yield to thoſe of Feruſalem in 
point of cruelty to the innocent diſciples of CHRIST. 
We learn from the hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
other records of unqueſtionable authority, that they 
ſpared no labour, but zealouſly ſeized every occaſion of 
animating the magiſtrates againſt the Chriſtians, and 
ſetting on the multitude to demand their deſtruction, 
The high-prieſt of the nation, and the Jews, who dwelt 
in Pale/tine, were inſtrumental in exciting the rage of 
theſe foreign Jews againſt the infant church, by ſending 
meſſengers to exhort them not only to avoid all inter- 
courle with the Chriſtians, but alſo to perſecute them in 
the moſt vehement manner [f]. For this inhuman 


le] The martyrdom of STEPHEN is recorded in the As of the 
Apofiles. vii. 55; and that of Aus the ſon of ZEBEDEE, Acts x1. 
1,2; thatof James the J, biſhop of Jeruſalem, is mentioned by 


wee in his Jeaoiſb Antiguities, book xx. ch. viii. and by 


sk Brus, in his Eccleſ. Hiflory, book 11. ch. xxiii. 
[ 7 } See the Dialogue of JusTiN MARTYR with TRYPHO the 
Jow, p. $1, 522 53+ 109. 138. 312, 
order, 
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order, they endeavoured to find out the moſt plauſible 
pretexts, and, therefore, they gave out, that the Chriſtians 
were enemies to the Roman emperor, ſince they acknow- 
ledged the authority of a certain perſon whoſe name was 
Ixsus, whom PILATE had puniſhed capitally as a male- 
factor by a moſt righteous ſentence, and on whom, 
nevertheleſs, they conferred the royal dignity. Theſe 
perfidious infinuations had the intended effect, and the 
rage of the Jews againſt the Chriſtians was conveyed 
from father to ſon, from age to age; ſo that the church 
of CHRIST had, in no period of time, more bitter and 
deſperate enemies than that very people, to whom the 
immortal Saviour was more eſpecially ſent, 

III. The ſupreme judge of the world did not let the 
barbarous conduct of this perfidious nation go unpu- 
niſhed. The moſt ſignal marks of divine juſtice purſued 
them, and the cruelties they had exerciſed upon CHRIST, 
and his diſciples, were dreadfully avenged. | The God, 
who had for ſo many ages protected the Jews with an 
out-ſtretched arm, withdrew his aid. He permitted 
Teruſalem, with its famous temple, to be deſtroyed by 
VESPASIAN and his ſon T'1Tvus, an innumerable mul- 
titude of this devoted people to periſh by the ſword, 
and the greateſt part of thoſe that remained to groan 
under the yoke of a ſevere bondage. Nothing can be 
more affecting than the account of this terrible event, 
and the circumſtantial deſcription of the tremendous 
calamities which attended it, as they are given by Josk- 
PHUs, himſelf a Jew, and alſo a ſpectator of this horrid 
ſcene. From this period the Jews experienced, in every 
place, the hatred and contempt of the Gentile nations, 
ſtill more than they had formerly done. And in theſe 
their calamities the predictions of CyrIsT were amply 
fulfilled, and his divine miſſion further illuſtrated; 

IV. However virulent the Jews were againſt the 
Chriſtians, yet, upon many occaſions, - they wanted 
power to execute their cruel purpoſes. This was not 
the caſe with the Heathen nations; and therefore from 
them the Chriſtians ſuffered the ſevereſt calamities. The 
Romans are ſaid to have purſued the Chriſtians with the 
utmoſt violence in ten perſecutions [g], but this number 


Ig] The learned J. ALBERT FABRICIUS has given us a lift of 
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is not verified by the ancient hiſtory of the church, 
For if, by theſe perſecutions, ſuch only are meant ag 
were ſingularly ſevere and univerſal throughout the em- 
pire, then it is certain, that theſe amount not to the num- 

abovementioned. And, if we take the provincial 
and leſs remarkable perſecutions into the account, they 
far exceed it. In the fifth century, certain Chriſtians 
were led by ſome paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and 
by one eſpecially in the Revelations [V], to imagine that 
the church was to ſuffer ten calamities of a moſt grievous 
nature. To this notion, therefore, they endeavoured, 
though not all in the ſame way, to accommodate the 
language of hiſtory, even againſt the teſtimony of thoſe 
ancient records, from whence alone hiſtory can ſpeak 
with authority [i)]. 

V. Nero was the firſt emperor who enacted laws 
againſt the Chriſtians. In this he was followed by 
DomiTian, Mascus ANxToNINUs the philoſopher, 
SEVERUS, and the other emperors, who indulged the 
rejudices they had imbibed againſt the difciples of 
57575 All the edicts of theſe different princes were 
not, however, equally unjuſt, nor made with the ſame 
views and for the fame reafons. Were they now extant, 
as they were collected by the celebrated lawyer Doui- 
ius, in his book concerning the duty of a Proconſul, 
they would undoubtedly caſt a great light upon the 
hiſtory of the church, under the perſecuting emperors [I]. 
At preſent we muſt, in many caſes, be ſatisfied with pro- 
bable conjectures for want of more certain evidence. 

VI. Before we proceed further in this part of our 
hiſtory, a very natural curioſity calls us to enquire, how 
it happened, that the Romans, who were troubleſome to 


the authors that have written concerning theſe perſecutions, in his 
Lux Ewangelii orbi univerſo exoriens, cap. vii. p. 133+ 

LY] Revel. xvii. 14. | 

[i] See SULPITIUS SEVERUS, book ii. ch. xxxiii. As alfo 
AUSTIN, De civitate Dei, book xviii. ch. bi. 

[+] The Collection of the imperial edits againſt the Chriſtians, 
made by DomiT1vs, and now loſt, is mentioned by LAcrANTIus, 
in his Divine Inſtitutes, book v. ch. xi. Such of theſe edicts, as 
have eſcaped the ruins of time, are learnedly illuſtrated by FRANC. 
BaLDUINUS,in a ſmall treatiſe, entitled, Commentarium ad edicta 
veterum principum Romanorum de Chriftianis. Of which a ſecond 
edition was publiſhed, by Mr. GUNDLING, at Hall, 1727. 

no 
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no nation on account of their religion, and who ſuffered c E N T. 
even the Jews to live under their own laws, and follow J. 
their own method of worſhip, treated the Chriſtians alone * 3 
with ſuch ſeverity? This important queſtion ſeems ſtill 
more difficult to be ſolved, when we conſider that the 
excellent nature of the Chriſtian religion, and its admi- 
rable tendency to promote both the public welfare of the 
ſtate, and the private felicity of the individual, entitled 
it, in a ſingular manner, to the favour and protection of 
the reigning powers. One of the principal reaſons of 
the ſeverity, with which the Romans perſecuted the 
Chriſtians, notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations, ſeems to 
have been the abhorrence and contempt, with which the 
latter regarded the religion of the empire, which was ſo 
intimately connected with the form, and, indeed, with 
the very eſſence of its political conſtitution. For, though 
the Romans gave an unlimited toleration to all religions, 
which had nothing in their tenets dangerous to the com- 
monwealth, yet they would net permit that of their an- 
ceſtors, which was eſtabliſned by the laws of the ſtate, 
to be turned into deriſion, nor the people to be drawn 
away from their attachment to it. Theſe, however, 
were the two things which the Chriſtians were charged 
with, and that juſtly, though to their honour. The 
dared to ridicule the abſurdities of the Pagan ſuperſtition, 
and they were ardent and affiduous in gaining proſelytes 
to the truth. Nor did they only attack the religion of 
Rome, but alſo all the different ſhapes and forms under | 
which ſuperſtition appeared in the various countries 9 
where they exerciſed their miniſtry. From hence the = 
Romans concluded, that the Chriſtian ſect was not only 
inſupportably daring and arrogant, but, moreover, an 
enemy to the public tranquillity, and every way proper 
to excite civil wars and commotions in the empire. It 
is, probably, on this account, that TAcirus reproaches 
them with the odious character of haters of mankind [I], 
and ſtyles the religion of Iksus a deſtructive ſuperſtition ; 


and that SUzTOXxIVs ſpeaks of the Chriſtians, and their 
doctrine, in terms of the ſame kind [m]. 


II] Annal. lib. xv. cap. xliv. 


L] In Nerone, cap. xvi. Theſe odious epithets, which Ta- 
. ciTUs gives to the Chriſtians and their religion, as likewiſe the 


VII. An- 
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VII. Another circumſtance, that irritated the Romans 
againſt the Chriſtians, was the ſimplicity of their worſhip, 
which reſembled, in nothing, the ſacred rites of any 
other people. The Chriſtians had neither ſacrifices, nor 
temples, nor images, nor oracles, nor ſacerdotal orders; 
and this was ſufficient to bring upon them the reproaches 
of an ignorant multitude, who imagined that there could 


be no religion without theſe. Thus they were looked 


upen as a ſort of Atheiſts, and, by the Roman laws, thoſe 
who were chargeable with Atheiſm were declared the 
peſts of human ſociety. But this was not all: the ſordid 
intereſts of a multitude of lazy and ſelfiſh prieſts were 
immediately connected with the ruin and oppreſſion of 
the Chriſtian cauſe. The public worſhip of ſuch an 
immenſe number of deittes was a ſource of ſubſiſtence, 
and even of riches to the whole rabble of prieſts and 
augurs, and alſo to a multitude of merchants and artiſts, 
And as the progreſs of the goſpel threatened the ruin of 
this religious traific, and the profits it produced, this 
raiſed up new enemies to the Chriſtians, and'armed the 
rage of mercenary ſuperſtition againſt their lives and their 
cauſe [u]. 

VII. To accompliſh more ſpeedily the ruin of the 
Chriſtians, thoſe, whoſe intereſts were incompatible with 
the progreſs of the goſpel, loaded them with the moſt op- 
probrious calumnies, which were too eaſily received as 
truth, by the credulous and unthinking multitude, 
among whom they were diſperſed with the utmoſt in- 
duſtry., We find a large account of theſe perfidious and 


language of SUETONtvUs, who calls Chriſtianity a 1 or ma- 
lignant ſuperſtition, (malefica ſuperſtitio) are founded upon the ſame 
reaſons. A ſect, which not only could not endure, but even la- 
boured to aboliſh the religious ſyſtems of the Romans; and alſo 
thoſe of all the other nations of the univerſe ; appeared to the ſhort- 
ſighted and ſuperficial obſervers of religious matters, as enemies of 
mankind, and perſons poſſeſſed with a mortal hatred of all the hu- 
man race. | 
[7] This obſervation is verified by the ſtory of DEMETRI1vUs the 
ſilver-ſmith, Acts xix. 25. and by the following paſſage in the 970 
letter of the xth book of PLINY's epiſtles : * The temples, which 
« were almoſt deſerted, begin to be frequented again; and the ſacred 
& rites, which have been long neglected, are again performed.— 
“The victims, which have had hitherto few purchaſers, begin to 
come again to the market, Sc. 1 
144% 
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ill-grounded reproaches in the writings of the firſt de- 
fenders of the Chriſtian cauſe [o]. And theſe, indeed, 
were the only arms they had to oppoſe the truth ; ſince 
the excellence of the goſpel, and the virtue of its mini- 
ſters and followers, left its enemies no reſources, but 
calumny and perſecution. Nothing can be imagined, in 
point of virulence and fury, that they did not employ for 
the ruin of the Chriſtians. They even went ſo far as to 
perſuade the multitude, that all the calamities, wars, 
tempeſts, and diſeaſes that afflicted mankind, were judg- 
ments ſent down by the angry gods, becauſe the Chriſti- 
ans, who contemned their authority, were ſuffered in the 
empire [p]. 

IX. The various kinds of puniſhment, both capital 
and corrective, which were employed againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, are particularly deſcribed by learned men who have 
written profeſſedly upon that ſubject [J. The forms of 
proceeding, uſed in their condemnation, may be ſeen in 
the Acts of the Martyrs, in the letters of PLiny and 
TRA JAN, and other ancient monuments [r]. "Theſe 
judicial forms were very different, at different times, and 
changed naturally according to the mildneſs or ſeverity 
of the laws, enacted by the different emperors againſt the 
Chriſtians. Thus, at one time, we ſee the moſt diligent 
ſearch made after the followers of CHRIST; at another, 


information, only, allowed. Under one reign we ſee 
them, upon their being proved Chriſtians, or their con- 
feſſing themſelves ſuch, immediately dragged away to 
execution, unleſs they prevent their puniſhment by 
apoſtaſy ; under another, we ſee inhuman magiſtrates 


endeavouring to compel them, by all ſorts of tortures, to 
renounce their profeſſion, 


[0] See the laborious work of CHRIST. KORTHOLT, entitled, 
Paganus obtrectator, ſeu de calumniis Gentilium in Chriftianos ; to 
which may be added, Jo. Jac. HuLDRicus, De calumniis Gent:i- 
lum in Chriflianos, publiined at Zurich, in $yo in the year 1744. 

] See ARNOBIUS Contra gentes. 

7] See for this purpoſe ANT. GaLLONIUs and GasP. SAGIT=- 
TARIUS, De cruciatibus martyrum. 

[1] See BoHMER. Juris Eccleſ. Protęſtant. tom. iv. lib. v. 
Decretal. tit. i. & 32. p. 617. | 
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X. They who, in the perilous times of the church, fell 
by the hand of bloody perfecution, and expired in the 
caufe of the divine Saviour, were called martyrs, a term, 
borrowed from the ſacred writings, which ſignifies wit 
neſſes, and thus expreſſes the glorious teſtimony, which 
theſe magnanimous believers bore to the truth. The 
title of c uf ers was given to ſuch, as, in the face of 
death, and at the expence of honours, fortune, and all 
the other advantages of the world, had confeſſed with 
fortitude, before the Roman tribunale, their firm attach- 
ment to the religion of JEsUs. The veneration that was 
paid to both martyrs and confeſſors, is hardly credible, 
The diſtinguiſhing honours and privileges they enjoyed, 


the authority, with which their counſels and decifions 


were attended, would furniſh ample matter for a hiſtor 
apart, and ſuch an undertaking might be highly uſeful in 
many reſpects. There was, no doubt, as much witdom, 
as juſtice, in treating with ſuch reſpect and inveiting with 
ſuch privileges, theſe Chriftian heroes; fince nothing was 
more adapted to encourage others to ſuffer with chearful- 
neſs in the cauſe of CHRIS H. But, as the beſt and wiſeſt 
inſtitutions are generally perverted, by the weaknefs or 
corruption of men, from their original purpoſe ; ſo the 
authority and privileges granted, in the beginning, to 
martyrs and confeſſors, became, in proceſs of time, a 
ſupport to ſuperſtition, an incentive to enthuſiaſm, and a 
ſource of innumerable evils and abuſes. 

XI. The firſt three or four ages of the church were 
ſtained with the blood of martyrs, who ſuffered for the 
name of JEsUs. The greatneſs of their number is ac- 
knowledged by all, who have a competent acquaintance 
with ancient hiſtory, and who have examined that mat- 
ter with any degree of impartiality. It is true, the 
learned DopwELL has endeavoured to invalidate this 
unanimous deciſion of the ancient hiſtorians [s], and to 
diminiſh conſiderably the number of thoſe that ſuffered 
death for the goſpel. And after him, ſeveral writers have 
maintained bie opinion, and aſſerted, that whatever may 
have been the calamities that the Chriſtians, i in general, 
ſuffered for their attachment to the goſpel, very few were 

[5] See DopwEeLL's diſſertation, De paucitate martyrum, in his 

Diſſertationes Cyprignice. 

put 
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put to death on that account. This hypotheſis has been c E N T. 
warmly oppoſed, as derogating from that divine power Þ 1. 
which enabled Chriſtians to be faithful even unto death, 


and a contrary one embraced which augments prodigiouſly 
the number of theſe heroic ſufferers. Here, no doubt, 
it will be wiſe to avoid both theſe extremes, and to hold 
the middle path, which certainly leads neareſt to the 
truth, The martyrs were leſs in number, than ſeveral 
of the ancient and modern writers haye ſuppoſed them 
to be; but much more numerous than DopwELL and 
his followers are willing to believe, And this medium 
will be eaſily admitted by ſuch, as have learned from the 
ancient writers, that, in the darkeſt and moſt calamitous 
times of the church, all Chriſtians were not equally nor 
promiſcuouſly diſturbed, nor called before the public 
tribunals. "Thoſe, who were of the loweſt rank of the 
people, eſcaped the beſt ; their obſcurity, in ſome meaſure, 
ſkreened them from the fury of perſecution. The learn- 
ed and eloquent, the doctors and miniſters, and chiefly 
the rich, after the confiſcation of whoſe fortunes a rapa- 
cious magiſtracy were perpetually gaping, theſe were the 
perſons the moſt expoſed to the dangers of the times. 
XII. The actions and ſayings of theſe holy martyrs, 
from the moment of their impriſonment to their laft 
gaſp, were carefully recorded, in order to be read on cer- 
tain days, and thus propoſed as models to future ages, 
But few, however, of theſe antient acts are come down 
to our times [t]; the greateſt part of them having been 
deſtroyed during that dreadful perſecution which Dro- 
CLETIAN carried on ten years, with ſuch fury, againſt 
the Chriſtians. For a moſt diligent ſearch was then 
made after all their books and papers; and all of them 
that were found were committed to the flames. From 
the eighth century downwards, ſeveral Greek and Latin 
writers endeavoured to make up this loſs, by compiling, 
with vaſt labour, accounts of the lives and actions of the 
antient martyrs. But the moſt of them have given us 


[] Such of thoſe acts as are worthy of credit have been collected 
by the learned RUINARTUs, into one volume in folio, of a mode- 
rate ſize, entitled Selecta et fincera martyrum acta. Amſtelod. 1713. 

he hypotheſis of DODWELL is Ap refuted in a labouied pre- 
face which the author has prefixed to this work. 
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BaRATIER, De ſucceſione Romanor. Pontif. cap. v. p. 60. 
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of rhetorical flowers, and ſtriking images, as the wiſet, 


Nor are thoſe records, that paſs under the name 9 
martyrology, worthy of ſuperior credit, ſince they bear the 
moſt evident marks both of ignorance and falſhood. 80 
that, upon the whole, this part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
for want of ancient and authentic monuments, is ex. 
tremely imperfect, and neceſſarily attended with much 
obſcurity. 

XIII. It would have been ſurprizing, if, under ſuch 
a monſter of cruelty as NERO, the Chriſtians had en- 
joyed the ſweets of tranquillity and freedom. But this 
was far from being the caſe; for this perhdious tyrant 
accuſed them of having ſet fire to the city of Rome, that 
horrid crime, which he himſelf had committed with: 
barbarous pleaſure. In avenging this crime upon the 
innocent Chriſtians, he ordered matters ſo, that the 

uniſhment ſhould bear ſome reſemblance to the offence, 
He, therefore, wrapt up ſome of them in combuſtible 
garments, and ordered fire to be ſet to them when the 
darkneſs came on, that thus, like torches, they might 
diſpel the obſcurity of the night; while others were 
faſtened to croſſes, or torn in pieces by wild beaſts, r 
put to death in ſome ſuch dreadful manner. This hor- 
rid perſecution was ſet on foot in the month of Novem- 
ber [u], in the 64th year of CHRISTH, and in it, accord- 
ing to ſome ancient accounts, St. PAUL and St. PETER 
ſuffered martyrdom ; though this latter fact is conteſted 
by many, as being abſolutely irreconcilable with chro- 
nology [w]. The death of NERO, who periſhed miſera- 


bly in the year 68, put an end to the calamities of this: 


firſt perſecution, under which, during the ſpace of four 
years, the Chriſtians ſuffered every ſort of torment and 


[4] See, for i further illuſtration of this point of chronology, two 
French diſſertations of the very learned ALPHONSE de VIGNOLES, 
concerning the cauſe and the commencement of the perſecution 
under NERO, which are printed in Mass0N's Hiftoire critique de ls 
republique des lettres, tom. viii. p. 74—117. tom. ix. p. 172—186. 
See alſo TOINARD. Ad Ladtantium de mortibus perſequut. p. 398. 

[w] See TILLEMONT, Hiftoire des empereurs, tom. i. p. 564 


affliction, 
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affliction, which the ingenious cruelty of their enemies 
could invent. 

XIV. Learned men are not entirely agreed concerning 
the extent of this perſecution under NERO. Some con- 
fine it to the city of Rome, while others repreſent it as 
having raged throughout the whole empire. The latter 
opinion, which is alſo the moſt ancient [x], is undoubt- 
edly to be preferred ; as it 1s certain, that the laws 
enacted againſt the Chriſtians, were enacted againſt the 
whole body, and not againſt particular churches, and 
were conſequently in force, in the remoteſt provinces. 
The authority of 'TERTULLIAN confirms this, who tells 
us that NERo and DomiTIAN had enacted laws againſt 
the Chriſtians, of which TRajan had, in part, taken 
away the force, and rendered them, in ſome meaſure, 
without effect [y]. We ſhall not have recourſe, for a 
further confirmation of this opinion, to that famous 
Portugueſe: or Spaniſh incription, in which NeRo is 


perſtitian; ſince that inſcription is juſtly ſuſpected to be 
a mere forgery, and the beſt Spaniſh authors conſider it 
as ſuch [2]. But we may, however, make one obſer- 


[x] This opinion was firſt defended by FRAN C. BAL Dux, in 
his Comm. ad edifta imperator. in Chriflianos, p. 27, 28. After 
him LAUNO1US maintained the ſame opinion in his Diſſert. qua Sul- 
pitii Severi locus de prima martyrum Galliz epocha windicatur, & 1. 


5 p. 139, 140. tom. li. part I. %. This opinion, however, is itil 
d- nore acutely and learnedly defended by DoDp WELL, in the x1 of 
1 his Diſſertationes Cyprianice. 


[y] Apologet. cap. iv. p. 46. according to the edition of Ha- 
VERCAMP, 

[z] This celebrated inſcription is publiſhed by the learned 
GRUTERUS, in the firſt volume of his Inſcriptions, p. ccxxxviil. n. 
9. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the beſt Spaniſh writers 
dare not venture to defend the genuineneſs and authority of this in- 
(cription, as it has not been ſeen by any of them, and was firlt pro- 
duced by CYRIac of ANCONA, a perſon univerſally known to be 
utterly unworthy of the leaſt credit. We ſhall add here the judg- 
two By ment which the excellent hiſtorian of Spain, Jo. DE FERREBAS, has 
ES, eien of this inſcription, in his Hiſtoire generale d Eſpagne, tom. i. 
ion p. 192. © Je ne puis m'empecher (ſays he) d'obſerver que Cyriac 

“d' Ancone fut le premier qui publia cette N ee , et que c'eſt 


* elt ſuſpe& au jugement de tous les ſavans, que d'ailleurs il n'y a 
ni veſtige, ni ſouvenir de cette inſcription dans les places od Von 
dit qu'elle s'eſt trouve, et qu'on ne ſcait od la prendre à preſent, 

chacun peut en porter le jugement qu'il voudra. 


praiſed for having purged that province from the new ſu- 
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C E NT. vation, which will tend to illuſtrate the point in queſtion, 
I and that is, that, ſince the Chriſtians were condemned 
by Nxxo, not ſo much on account of their religion, az 
for the falſely-imputed crime of burning the city [a], 
it is ſcarcely to be imagined, that he would leave unmo- 
leſted, even beyond the bounds of Rome, a ſect whoſe 
members were accuſed of ſuch an abominable deed. 
The perſe= XV. Though, immediately after the death of Nero, 
der Down” the rage of this firſt perſecution againſt the Chriſtian 
tim, ceaſed, yet the flame broke out a- new in the year ninety. 
three or ninety-four, under DouiriAx, a prince littl 
inferior to NERO in all ſorts of wickedneſs [G]. Thi 
perſecution was occaſioned, if we may give credit to 
HEGEs1PPUs, by the fears that DowiTIaN was under 
of loſing the empire [c] ; for he had been informed, that, 
among the relations of CHRIST, a man ſhould ariſe, who, 
poſſelfed of a turbulent and ambitious ſpirit, was to excite 
commotions in the ſtate, and aim at ſupreme dominion, 
However that may have been, the perſecution renewel 
by this unworthy prince was extremely violent, though 
his untimely death put a ſtop to it not long after it 
commenced, Fravius CLEMENS, a man of conſula 
dignity, and FLAVIA DoMiITILLA his niece, or, as ſome 
ſay, his wife, were the principal martyrs that ſuffered in 
this perſecution, in which alſo the apoſtle Joan wa 
baniſhed to the iſle of Patmos. TERTUTLIAN and other 
writers inform us, that, before his baniſhment, he ws 
thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, from whence he 
came forth not only living, but even unhurt. Thi 
ſtory, however, is not atteſted in ſuch a manner, as 5 

leave no remaining doubt about its certainty [d]. 


— amn 88 1 ** 


fa] See THEOD. Rulx ART. Pref. ad adta martyrum ſincem 
et ſelecta, f. 31, &c. . 

[5] Idem, Pref. ad adta martyrum, &c. f. 33. Tun. Il: 
TIGIUS, Selectis Hiftor. Eccl. Capit. Sæc. i. cap. vi. $11. p. 331. tl 

[c] EvsEB. Hif. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xix, xx. 1 
* [4] See Mosngiu's Syntagma diſſert. ad biſtoriam eccleſ. pi" 


tinentium, p. 497—— 546. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Containing an account of the late of LEARNING and 
PHILOSOPHY. 


LT F we had any certain or ſatisfactory account of the c E NT. 
doctrines, which were received among the wiſer of I. 

the eaſtern nations, when the light of the goſpel firſt ® ** 7 U. 
roſe upon the world, this would contribute to illuſtrate The gate of 
many important points in the ancient hiſtory of the philoſophy 
church. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe : the fragments — _ _- 
of the ancient oriental philoſophy that are come down entiyknowne 
to us, are, as every one knows, few in number; and 

ſuch as they are, they yet require the diligence, erudi- 

tion, and ſagacity of ſome learned man, to collect them 


"MY into a body, to arrange them with method, and to explain 

u them with perſpicuity [e]. 

. The doctrine of the magi, who believed the uni- The philo- 
"© to be governed by two principles, the one good, ſophy of the 


Perſians, 


and the other evil, flouriſhed in Perſia. Their followers, Chaldæans, 
however, were not all agreed concerning the nature of and Arabi- 
theſe principles F]; but this did not prevent the pro- . 
pagation of the main doctrine, which was received 
throughout a conſiderable part of ” ar and Africa, eſpe- 

cially among the Chaldæans, Aſſyrians, Syrians, and 


le] The hiſtary of the oriental philoſophy by Mr. STANLEY 
though it is not void of all kind of merit, is yet extremely defective. 
That learned author is ſo far from having exhauſted his ſubject, that 
he has left it, on the contrary, in many places wholly untouched. 
The hiſtory of philoſophy publiſhed, in Germany, by the very lear- 
ned Mr. BRUCKER, is vaſtly preferable to Mr. STANLEY's work; 
and the German author, indeed, much ſuperior to the Engliſh one, 
both in point of genius and of erudition. 

[F] See HyDE's Hiflory of the religion of the ancient Perſians, a 
work full of erudition and diſorder, and interſperſed with conje&ures 
ot the moſt improbable kind. 


F 2 Egyptians, 
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they call v-da, or the law, were brought to light and 


divided, as every one knows, into a multitude of ſed 


The oriental 
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Egyptians, though with different modifications, and had 
even infected the Jews themſelves [g]. The Arabians 
at that time, and even afterwards, were more remarkable 
for ſtrength and courage than for genius and ſagacity, 
nor do they ſeem, according to their own confeſſion [þ], 
to have acquired any great reputation for wiſdom and 
philoſophy before the time of Manomer. 

III. From the earlieſt times the Indians were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their taſte for ſublime knowledge and wif- 
dom. We might, perhaps, be able to form a judgment 
of their philoſophical tenets, if that moſt ancient book, 
which they looked upon as particularly ſacred, and which 


tranſlated into ſome known language. But the accounts, 
which are given of this remarkable book, by thoſe who 
have been in the Indies, are ſo various and irreconcilable 
with each other, that we muſt yet wait for further ſatis- 
faction on this head [z]. As to the Egyptians, they were 


and opinions [&]; ſo that their labour ſeems exceeding 
fruitleſs, who endeavour to reduce the philoſophy of thi 
people to one ſyſtem. 


IV. But of all the different ſyſtems of philoſophy. thai 
were received in Ma and Africa about the time of out 
Saviour, none was ſo detrimental to the Chriſtian religion, 
as that which was ſtyled gneſis, or ſcience, i. e. the way # 
the true knowledge of the deity, and which we have abort 
called the oriental doctrine, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Grecian philoſophy, It was from the boſom of thi 


[g] See a treatiſe of Jo. CHRISTOPH. WOLF, publiſhed 
amburg, in 1707, under the title of Manicheiſmus ante Maniche®. 
ee alſo MOSHEIM'S Obſervations upon CUDWORTH'sS Intelle 

ſyſtem of the unwverſe, p. 328. 423. | 
' [5] See ABULPHARAIUS, De moribus Arabum, publiſhed by 
Pocock. 
[i] I have lately heard that this moſt important, and long -es. 
pected book has been acquired by ſome French jeſuits, who att 
miſſionaries in the Indies, and who have ſent it over to the king d 
France's library. It is alſo ſaid, that it is already tranſlated, d 
will be fo immediately. See Lettre du P. Calmette à M. de Cit 
tigny, dans les Lettres edifiantes et curieuſes des Miſſions Etrangert 

xxi. Recueil, p. 455. as alſo Recueil xxiil. p. 161. 

[e See MosHeIm's Obſervations on the Intellectual Syſtem, & 
in his Latin tranſlation of that work, tom. i. p. 415. 
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pretended oriental wiſdom, that the chiefs of thoſe ſects, 
which in the three firſt centuries perplexed and afflicted 
the Chriſtian church, originally iſſued forth. Theſe 


ſupercilious doctors, endeavouring to accommodate to 


the tenets of their fantaſtic philoſophy, the pure, the 
ſimple, and ſublime doctrines of the ſon of God, brought 
forth, as the reſult of this jarring compoſition, a multi- 
tude of idle dreams and fictions, and impoſed upon their 
followers a ſyſtem of opinions, which were partly ludi- 
crous, and partly perplexed with intricate ſubtilties, and 
covered over with impenetrable obſcurity. The ancient 
doctors, both Greek and Latin, who oppoſed theſe ſects, 
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conſidered them as ſo many branches that derived their ; 


origin from the platonic philoſophy. But this was pure 
illuſion: an apparent reſemblance between certain opi- 
nions of PLATo, and ſome of the tenets of the eaſtern 
ſchools, deceived theſe good men, who had no know- 
ledge but of the Grecian philoſophy, and were abſolutely 
ignorant of the oriental doctrines. Whoever compares 
the platonic and gnoſtic philoſophy together, will eafily 
perceive the wide difference that there is between them. 
V. The firſt principles of the oriental philoſophy ſeem 
perfectly conſiſtent with the dictates of reaſon ; for its 
firſt founder muſt undoubtedly have argued in the fol- 
lowing manner: © There are many evils in this world, 
* and men ſeem impelled by a natural inſtinct to the 
practice of thoſe things which reaſon condemns ; but 
* that eternal mind, from which all ſpirits derive their 
* exiſtence, muſt be inacceſſible to all kinds of evil, and 
* alſo of a moſt perfect and beneficent nature; therefore 
* the origin of thoſe evils, with which the univerſe 
* abounds, muſt he ſought ſomewhere elſe than in the 
* deity. It cannot reſide in him who is all perfection; 
* and therefore it muſt be without him. Now, there 
is nothing without or beyond the deity, but matter 


The frft 
principles of 
this philo- 
ſophy. 


* therefore matter is the center and ſource of all evil, of 


* all vice.” Having taken for granted theſe principles, 
they proceeded further, and affirmed, that matter was 
eternal, and derived its preſent form, not from the will 
of the ſupreme God, þut from the creating power of ſome 
inferior intelligence, to whom the world and its inha- 
bitants owed their exiſtence. As a proof of this aſſer- 
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tion, they alleged that it was incredible, that the ſupreme 
deity, perfectly good, and infinitely removed from all 
evil, ſhould either create or modify matter, which is ef. 
ſentially malignant and corrupt, or beſtow upon it, in 
any degree, the riches of his wiſdom and liberality. The 

were, however, aware of the inſuperable difficulties that 
lay againſt their ſyſtem ; for when they were called to 
explain, in an accurate and ſatisfactory manner, how 
this rude and corrupt matter came to be arranged into 
ſuch a regular and harmonious frame as that of the uni- 
verſe, and, particularly, how celeſtial ſpirits were joined 
to bodies formed out of its malignant maſs, they were 
ſadly embarraſſed, and found that the plaineſt dictates of 
reaſon declared their ſyſtem incapable of defence. In 
this perplexity, they had recourſe to wild fictions and 
romantic fables, in order to give an account of the for- 
mation of the world, and the origin of mankind. 

VI. Thoſe who, by mere dint of fancy and invention, 
endeavour to caſt a light upon obſcure points, or to ſolve 
great and intricate difficulties, are ſeldom agreed about 
the methods of proceeding, and, by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, ſeparate into different ſets. Such was the caſe 
of the oriental philoſophers, when they ſet themſelvds to 
explain the difficulties mentioned above. Some imagined 
two eternal principles from whence all things proceeded, 
the one preſiding over light, and the other over matter, 
and, by their perpetual conflict, explained the mixture 
of good and evil, that appears in the univerſe. Other 
maintained, that the being, which prefided over matter, 
was not an eternal principle, but a ſubordinate intel- 
ligence, one of thoſe whom the ſupreme God produced 
from himſelf, They ſuppoſed that this being was 
moved, by a ſudden impulſe, to reduce to order the rude 
maſs of matter, which lay excluded from the manſions of 
the deity, and alſo to create the human race. A third 
fort fell upon a ſyſtem different from the two preceding, 
and formed to themſelves the notion of a triumvirate of 
beings, in which the ſupreme deity was diſtinguiſhed both 
from the material, evil principle, and from the creator of 
this ſublunary world. Theſe, then, were the three 
leading ſects of the oriental philoſophy, which were ſub- 
divided into various factions, by the diſputes that aroſe, 
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when they came to explain more fully their reſpective 
opinions, and to purſue them into all their monſtrous 
conſequences. Theſe multiplied diviſions were the na- 
tural and neceſſary conſequences of a ſyſtem which had 
no ſolid foundation, and was no more, indeed, than an 
airy phantom, blown up by the wanton fancies of ſelf- 
ſufficient men. And that theſe diviſions did really ſub- 
ſiſt, the hiſtory of the Chriſtian ſects, that embraced this 
philoſophy, abundantly teſtifies. 

VII. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, as all theſe 
ſeats were founded upon one common principle, their 
diviſions did not prevent their holding, in common, cer- 
tain opinions concerning the deity, the univerſe, the hu- 
man race, and ſeveral other ſubjects. They were all, 
therefore, unanimous in acknowledging the exiſtence of 
an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulneſs of wiſdom, 
goodneſs, and all other perfections, and of whom no 
mortal was able to form a complete idea. This great 
being was conſidered by them, as a moſt pure and radiant 
light, diffuſed through the immenſity of ſpace, which they 
called pleroma, a Greek word, which ſignifies fullneſs ; 
and they taught concerning him, and his operations, the 
following things: »The eternal nature, infinitely per- 
« fect and infinitely happy, having dwelt from everlaſting 
« in a profound ſolitude, and in a bleſſed tranquillity, 
e produced, at length, from itſelf, two minds of a dif- 
« ferent ſex, which reſembled their ſupreme parent in 
« the moſt perfect manner. From the prolific union 
« of theſe two beings others aroſe, which were alſo fol- 
« lowed by ſucceeding generations; ſo that, in proceſs 
« of time, a celeſtial family was formed in the pleroma [I]. 
„This divine progeny, being immutable in its na- 
* ture, and above the power of mortality, was called, 
«© by the philoſophers, æon [m], a term which ſignifies, 


IF [1] It appears highly probable, that the apoſtle PAUL had an 
eye to this fantabic mythology, when, in the firſt chapter of his Firſt 
Epiſtle to Timothy, ver. 4. he exhorts him not to give heed to fables 
and endleſs GENEALOGIES J; which minifler queſtions, &c. 

ln] The word ale, or æon, is commonly ufed by the Greek 
writers, but in different ſenſes. Its ſignification in the Gnoſtic 
ſyſtem is not extremely evident, and ſeveral learned men have de- 
ſpaired of finding out its true meaning. Al or 20x, among the an- 


cients, was uſed to ſignify the F of man, or the duration of human 
5 15 
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in the Greek language, an eternal nature. How many 
in number theſe ons were, was a point much contro. 
verted among the oriental ſages. 

VIII. “ Beyond the manſions of light, where dwells 
ce the deity with his celeſtial offspring, there lies a rude 
and unwieldy maſs of matter, agitated by innate, tur- 
* bulent, and irregular motions. One of the celeftial 
© natures deſcending from the pleroma, either by a for- 
© tuitous impulſe, or in confequence of a divine com- 
© miflion, reduced to order this unſeemly maſs, adorned 
<« it with a rich variety of gifts, created men, and in- 
5 ferior animals of different kinds to ſtore it with inha- 
« bitants, and corrected its malignity by mixing with it 


* a certain portion of light, and alſo of a matter celeſtial” 


* and divine. This creator of the world is diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſupreme deity by the name of demiurge. His 
* character is a compound of ſhining qualities, and in- 
« ſupportable arrogance ; and his exceſſive luſt of empire 
<« eftaces his tAents and his virtues. He claims domi- 


life. In aftertimes it was employed by philoſophers to expreſs the 


duration of ſpiritual and inviſible beings. Theſe philoſophers uſed 


the word yp4©-, as the meaſure of  corporeal and changing objects; 
and aiwy, as the meaſure of ſuch as were immutable and eternal. And 
as God is the chief of thoſe immutable beings, which are ſpiritual, and 
conſequently not to be perceived by our outward ſenſes, his infinite 
and eternal duration was expreſſed by the term alan, or æon, and that 
is the ſenſe in which that word is now commonly underſtood. It 
was, however, afterwards attributed to other ſpiritual and inviſible 
beings ; and the oriental philoſophers, who lived about the time of 
CHRI1sT's appearance upon earth, and made uſe of the Greek lan- 
guage, underſtood by it the duration of eternal and immutable 
things, the ſpace or period of time, in which they exiſt. Nor did the 
variations, through which this word paſſed, end here: from expreſ- 
ſing only the duration of beings, it was by a metouymy employed to 
ſignify the beings themſelves. Thus the ſupreme being was called 
alen, or ron; and the angels diſtinguiſhed alſo by the title of ons, 
All this will lead us to the true meaning of that word among the 
Gnoſtics. They h:d formed to . themſelves the notion of an inviſible 
and ſpiritual world, compoſed of entities or wirtues, proceeding from 
the ſupreme being, and ſucceeding each other at certain intervals of 
time, ſo as to form an eternal chain, of which our world was the 
terminating link; a notion of eternity very different from that of the 
Platoniſts, who repreſented it as ſtable, permanent, and void of ſuc- 


ceſſion. To the beings that formed this eternal chain, the Gnoſtics | 


aſſigned a certain term of duration and a certain ſphere of action. 
Their terms of duration were, at firſt, called a!@v, and they them- 
ſelves were afterwards zetonymically diſtinguiſhed by that title. 1 
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« nion over the new world he has formed, as his ſove- C ENT. 
« reign right; and, excluding totally the ſupreme deity _ I. 1 
« from all concernment in ĩt, he demands from mankind, © * * * * 
« for himſelf and his aſſociates, divine honours.” 

IX. Man is a compound of a terreſtrial and corrupt Concerning 
« body, and a ſoul which is of celeſtial origin, and, in 3 
« ſome meaſure, an emanation from the divinity. This of human 
« nobler part is miſerably weighed down and encumbred fouls, 

« by the body, which is the ſeat of all irregular luſts and 
« ;jmpure deſires. It js this body that ſeduces the foul 
« from the purſuit of truth, and not only turns it from 
« the contemplation and worſhip of the ſupreme being, 
« ſoas to confine its homage and veneration to the crea- 
« tor of this world, but alſo attaches it to terreſtrial ob- 
« jects, and to the immoderate purſuit of ſenſual plea- 
« ſures, by which its nature is totally polluted. The 
« ſovereign mind employs various means to deliver his 
« offspring from this deplorable ſervitude, eſpecially, the 
« miniſtry of divine meſſengers, whom he ſends to en- 
« lighten, to admoniſh, and to reform the human race. it 
In the mean time, the imperious demiurge exerts his it 
power in oppolition to the merciful purpoſe of the ſu- 
« preme being, reſiſts the influence of thoſe ſolemn in- 
« vitations, by which he exhorts mankind to return to 
him, and labours to efface the knowledge of God in 
the minds of intelligent beings. In this conflict, ſuch 
«* ſouls, as, throwing off the yoke of the creators and 
«* rulers of this world, rife to their ſupreme parent, and 
* ſubdue the turbulent and ſinful motions, which corrupt 
© matter excites within them, ſhall, at the diſſolution of 
their mortal bodies, aſcend directly to the pleroma. 
* Thoſe, on the contrary, who remain in the bondage 
of ſervile ſuperſtition, and corrupt matter, ſhall, at 
* the end of this life, paſs into new bodies, until they 


e * awake from their ſinful lethargy. In the end, how- 
p * ever, the ſupreme God ſhall come forth victorious, 
f triumph over all oppoſition, and, having delivered 


* from their ſervitude the greateſt part of thoſe ſouls that 


*are impriſoned in mortal bodies, ſhall diſſolve the 
* frame of this viſible world, and involve it in a general 


ruin. After this ſolemn period, primitive tranquillit 
e ſhall be reſtored in the univerſe, and God ſhall reign 


« with 


/ 
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CENT. © with happy ſpirits, in undiſturbed felicity, through 
* . u. © theeverlaſting ages.“ | 

—— KX. Such were the principal tenets of the oriental phi. 

Of the Jew- loſophy. The ſtate of letters and philoſophy among the 

ich philoſo- Jews comes next under conſideration ; and of this we 

phy. may form ſome idea from what has been ſaid already 

concerning that nation. It is chiefly to be obſerved, 

that the dark and hidden ſcience, which they called the 

kabbala, was, at this time, taught and inculcated by many 

among that ſuperſtitious” people [2]. This ſcience, in 

many things, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the oriental 

philoſophy, or, ta ſpeak more accurately, it is indeed 

that ſame philoſophy accommodated to the Jewiſh reli. 

gion, and tempered with a certain mixture of truth, 

Nor were the doctrines of the Grecian ſages unknown 

to the Jews at the period now before us; 1 from the 

time of ALEXANDER the GREAT, ſome of them had ben 

admitted, even into the Moſaic religion. We ſhall ſay 

nothing concerning the opinions which they adopted 

from the philoſophical and theological ſyſtems of the 
Chaldzans, Egyptians, and Syrians [o]. 

The ſtate f XI. The Greeks, in the opinion of moſt writers, 

— in were yet in poſſeſſion of the firſt rank among the nations 

— that cultivated letters and philoſophy. In many places, 

and eſpecially at Athens, there were a conſiderable num- 

ber of men diſtinguiſhed by their learning, acuteneſs, 

and eloquence ; philoſophers of all ſects, who taught the 

doctrines of PLATO, ARISTOTLE, ZENo, and EPICURUs; 

rhetoricians alſo and men of genius, who inſtructed the 

outh in the rules of eloquence, and formed their taſte 

for the liberal arts. So that thoſe who had a paſſion for 

the ſtudy of oratory, reſorted in multitudes to the Gre- 

cian ſchools in order to perfect themſelves in that noble 

ſcience. Alexandria, in Egypt, was alſo much frequented 

for the ſame purpoſe, as a great number of the Grecian 

philoſophers and rhetoricians dwelt in that city. 
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Ju] See Jo. Franc. Buppei Introduftio in Hiſtoriam Philo: 
Hebræorum; and alſo the authors which B. WoLF mentions, with 
encomiums, in his Bibliotheca Hebraica, tom. iii. 5 

[0] See Jo. FRaxc. BuDDEi Iatreductio in Hiſtoriam Pbili. 
Hebræorum; as alto the authors recommended by WOLF in his 
Bibliotbeca Hebraica, tom. iii. 
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XII. The Romans alſo, at this time, made a ſhining e E Nr. 
figure among the poliſhed and learned nations. All the K J. 4 
ſciences flouriſhed at Rome. The youth of a higher rank * * * 
were early inſtructed in the Greek language and elo- At Rene. 
quence. From thence they proceeded to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and the laws of their country; and they 
finiſhed their education by a voyage into Greece, where 
they not only gave the laſt degree of perfection to their 
philoſophical ſiudies, but alſo acquired that refined wit 
and elegance of taſte, that ſerved to ſet off their more 
ſolid attainments in the moſt advantageous manner [p]. 
None of the philoſophical ſects were more in vogue 
| among the Romans than the Epicureans and the Acade- 
mics, which were peculiarly favoured by the great, who, 
ſoothed by their doctrines into a falſe ſecurity, indulged 
their paſſions without remorſe, and continued in their 
vicious purſuits without terror. During the reign of 
AuvcvusTvs, the culture of polite learning and of the 
fine arts, was held in great honour, and thoſe that con- 
tributed with zeal and ſucceſs to this, were eminent] 
diſtinguiſhed by that prince. But, after his death, learn- 
ing languiſhed without encouragement, and was neg- 
lected, becauſe the ſucceeding emperors were more intent 
upon the arts of war and rapine, than thoſe more amia- 
ble arts and inventions that are the fruits of leiſure and 
peace, 

XIII. With reſpect to the other nations, ſuch as the 
Germans, Celts, and Bretons, it is certain, that they nations. 
were not deſtitute of learned and ingenious men. Among 
the Gauls, the people of Marſeilles had long acquired a 
ſhining reputation for their progreſs in the ſciences []; 
and there is no doubt, but that the neighbouring coun- 
tries received the benefit of their inſtructions. Amon 
el the Celts, their druids, prieſts, philoſophers, and legiſla- 
tors were highly remarkable for their wiſdom ; but their 
writings, at leaſt ſuch as are yet extant, are not ſufficient 
to inform us of the nature of their philoſophy [r]. The 


Lo] See PaGanant GavuDENT Liber de Philoſopbie ad 


Romanos initio et progreſſu, in TERTIO FASCICULO Nowe Col- 
lectionis Variorum Scriptorum. Halz, 1717. 


[9] See the Hiſtoire Literaire de la France par des Religieux Bene- 
«ns. Diſſert. Prelim. p. 42, &c. 


[1] Jac. MARTIN, Ræꝶg ion des Gaulvis, livr, i. cap. xxi. p. 175. 
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all the provinces, which ſubmitted to their victorious 
arms, in order to ſoften the rough manners of the ſaya 

nations, and form in them, imperceptibly, the ſentiments 
and feelings of humanity [s]. | 


CHAP. 


Concerning the doflors and miniflers of the church, and it; 
form of government. 


I. PH E great end of Cyr15T's miſſion was to form an 

univerſal church, gathered out of all the nations 
of the world, and to extend the limits of this great ſo- 
ciety from age to age. But, in order to this, it was ne- 


verting the Jews and Gentiles to the truth, ſhould ercR, 
every where, Chriſtian aſſemblies; and then, to eſtabliſh 
ordinary miniſters, and interpreters of the divine will, who 
ſhould enforce and repeat the doctrines delivered by the 
former, and maintain the people in their holy profeſſion, 
and in the practice of the Chriſtian virtues. For the belt 
ſyſtem of religion muſt neceſſarily either dwindle to no- 
ening, or be egregiouſly corrupted, if it is not perpetually 
inculcated and explained by a regular and ſtanding 
miniſtry. 

II. The extraordinary teachers, whom CHRISH em- 
ployed to lay the foundations of his everlaſting kingdom, 
were the x11 apoſtles, and the Lxx diſciples, of whom 
mention has been made above. To theſe the Evangeliſt 
are to be added, by which title thoſe were diſtinguiſhed 
whom the apoſtles ſent to inſtruct the nations, or who, 
of their own accord, abandoned every worldly attach- 
ment, and conſecrated themſelves to the ſacred office of 
propagating the goſpel ſz). In this rank, alſo, we mul 


[5] JUVENAL. Satyr. xv. ver. 110. 


c Nunc totus Graias neſtraſque habet orbis Athenas, 
& Gallia Cauſſidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
© De conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule,” 


[e] See St. Paul's“ Epiſtle to the Epbefians, iv. 11. As alſ 


1 


EuskB. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. xxxvii. 


place 
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place thoſe, to whom, in the infancy of the church, the 
marvelous power of ſpeaking in foreign languages which 
they had never learned, was communicated from above. 
For the perſon to whom the divine omnipotence and 
liberality had imparted the gift of tongues, might con- 
clude, with the utmoſt aſſurance, from the gift itſelf 
(which a wiſe being would not beſtow in vain) that he 
was appointed by God to miniſter unto the truth, and to 
employ his talents in the ſervice of 8 [Du]. 

III. Many have undertaken to write the hiſtory of the 
apoſtles [wo], a hiſtory, which we find loaded with fables, 
doubts, and difficulties, when we purſue it further than 
the books of the New Teſtament, and the moſt ancient 
writers in the Chriſtian church. In order to have a juſt 
idea of the nature, privileges, and authority of the apoſto- 
lic function, we muſt conſider an apoſtle as a perſon 
who was honoured with a divine commiſſion, inveſted 
with the power of making laws, of controlling and reſtrain- 
ing the wicked, when that was expedient, and of working 
miracles, when neceſſary; and ſent to mankind, to unfeld 
to them the divine will, to open to them the paths of ſalvation 
and immortality, and to ſeparate from the multitude, and unite 
in the bonds 4 one ſacred ſociety, thoſe who were attentive and 
obedient to the voice of God addreſſed to men by their mi- 
niſtry [x]. | | 

IV. The accounts we have of the 1xx diſciples, are 
ſtill more obſcure than thoſe of the apoſtles ; fince the 
former are only once mentioned in the New Teſtament 
(Luke x. 1). The illuſtrations that we have yet remain- 
ing, relative to their character and office, are certainly 
compoſed by the more modern Greeks, and, therefore, 


[zu] 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 

[w] The authors who have written concerning the apoſtles, are 
enumerated by SAGITTARIUS in his Ixtroduction to Ecclęſiaſtical 
Hiſlory, ch. i. p. 2. and alſo by Buppezvs, in his treatiſe, De 
Ecclgſia Apoſtolica, p. 674. 

{x] See FRED. SPANHEIM, De apoſtolic et apoflolatu, tom. it. 
%%. p. 289. It is not without weighty reaſons, and without having 
conſidered the matter attentively, that I have ſuppoſed the apoſtles in- 
veſted with the power of enacting laws. I am ſenſible that ſome 
very learned men _— the moderns have denied this power, but I 

r 


3 they differ from me rather in words than in any thing 
e. 


can 
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CE N T, can have but little authority or credit [y]. Their com- 
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miſſion extended no further than the Jewiſh nation, 2 
appears from the expreſs words of St. Luke ; though it 
is highly probable, that, after CHRIST's aſcenſion, t 
performed the function of Evangeliſts, and declared the 
glad tidings of ſalvation, and the means of obtaining it, 
through different nations and provinces. 

V. Neither CnRISsTH himſelf, nor his holy apoſtles, 
have commanded any thing clearly or expreſly concerning 
the external form of the church, and the preciſe method, 
according to which it ſhould be governed [z]. From 


[y] Theſe accounts are to be ſeen at the end of three books, con- 
cerning the life and death of- MoskEs, which were diſcovered and 
illuſtrated by GiLB. GAULMINUs, and republiſhed by Jo. Al- 
BERT FABRICIUS, in his Bibliotb. Græc. p. 474. 

lz] Thoſe who imagine that CyrIsT himſelf, or the apoſtle 
by his direction and authority, appointed a certain fixed form of 
church government, are not agreed what that form was. The 
principal opinions that have been adopted upon this head may be 
reduced to the four Wr The firft is, that of the Roman 
Catholics, who maintain, “ That CyRrIsT's intention and appoint- 
& ment was, that his followers ſhould be collected into one ſacred 
cc empire, ſubjected to the government of St. PETER and his ſuc- 
40 md. and divided, like the kingdoms of this world, into ſeveral 
© provinces; that, in conſequence thereof, PETER fixed the ſeat of 
« eccleſiaſtical dominion at Rome, but afterwards, to alleviate the 
* burthen of his office, divided the church into three greater pro- 
© yinces, according to the diviſion of the world at that time, and 
« appointed a perſon to preſide in each who was dignified with the 
« title of patriarch ; that the European patriarch reſided at Rome, the 
« Afiatic at Antioch, and the African at Alexandria; that the biſhops 
« of each province, among whom alſo there were various ranks, 
© were to reverence the authority of their reſpective patriarchs, and 
v that both biſhops and patriarchs were to be paſſively ſubject to the 
% ſupreme dominion of the Roman Pontif “.“ This romantic ac- 
count ſcarcely deſerves a ſerious refutation. The ſecond opinion, 
concerning the government of the church, makes no mention of a 
ſupreme head, or of patriarchs, conſtituted by divine authority, but 
ſuppoſes that the apoſtles divided the Roman empire into as many 
eccleſiaſtical provinces, as there were ſecular, or civil ones; that the 
metropolitan biſhop, i. e. the prelate, who reſided in the capital city of 
each province, preſided over the clergy of that province, and that the 
other biſhops were ſubje& to his authority. This opinion has been 
adopted by ſome of the moſt learned of the Romi church +, and 


* See LEON ALLATIUsS, De ferpetua conſenſ. Eccleſ. Orient, et Occident. 
lib. i, cap. ii, Mog ix us, Exercitat. Ecclſiaſt. lib, i. Exer. i. 

+ Prraus DE Marc a, De concord. ſacerdot. et imperii, lib. vi. cap. i. 
Moxinus, Exerc, Eccl. lib, i, Ex. xvüi. PAG1 Critica in annal, Baronii ad 
A. xxxvii. tom. i. p. 29. 


this 
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this we may infer, that the regulation of this was, in c E N T, 


ſome meaſure, to be accommodated to the time, and left 4 of 4 
. R ” 


has alſo been favoured by ſome of the moſt eminent Britiſh divines x. Tue 
Some Proteſtant writers of note have endeavoured to prove that it is 
not ſupported by ſufficient evidence d. The third opinion is, that of 
thoſe who acknowledge, that, when the Chriſtians began to multiply 
exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and arch-biſbops were, in- 
deed, created, but only by human appointment and authority z though 
they confeſs, at the ſame time, that it 1s conſonant to the orders and 
intention of CHRIST and his apoſtles, that, in every Chriſtian 
church, there ſhould be one perſon inveſted with the higheſt authority, 
and cloathed with certain rights and privileges above the other doctors 
of that aſſembly. This opinion has been embraced by many Engliſh 
divines of the firſt rank in the learned world, and alſo by many in 
other countries and communions. The fourth and laſt opinion is, 
that of the Preſbyterians, who affirm that CRHRIST's intention was, 
that the Chriſtian doctors and miniſters ſhould all enjoy the ſame rank 
and . without any ſort of pre- eminence or ſubordination, any 
diſtinction of rights and privileges. The reader will find an ample 
account of theſe our different opinions with reſpe& to church- 
overnment in Dr. MoSHEIM's Larger biſtory of the firſt century. 
his learned and impartial writer, who condemns with reaſon, the 
fourth opinion, as it is explained by thoſe bigotted Puritans, who 
look upon all ſubordination, and variety of rank among the doors 
of the church, as condemnable and Anti-chriftian, obſerves, how- 
ever, with equal reaſon, that this opinion may be explained and mo- 
dified ſo, as to reconcile the moderate abettors of the epiſcopal diſci- 
pline, with the leſs rigid Preſbyterians. The opinion modified by 
Dr. Mos HEIM amounts to this: “ That the Chriſtian doctors are 
« equal, in this ſenſe; that CHRIST has left no poſitive and ſpecial 
* decree which conſtitutes a diſtinction among them, nor any divine 
* commandment by which thoſe who, in ＋ M of the appoint- 
ments of human wiſdom, are in the higher ranks, can demand, by 
« a divine right, the obedience and ſubmiſſion of the inferior doors, 
<a their abſtaining from the exerciſe of certain functions,“ 

c. 

The truth of the matter is, that CHRIST, by leaving this matter 
undetermined, has, of conſequence, left Chriſtian ſocieties a diſcre- 
tionary power of modelling the government of the church in ſuch a 
manner, as the circumſtantial reaſons of times, places, S. may re- 
quire ; and therefore the wiſeſt government of the church, is the 
belt and the moſt divine; and every Chriſtian ſociety has a right to 
make laws for itſelf, provided, that theſe laws are conſiſtent with 


charity and peace, and with the fundamental doctrines and principles 
of Chriſtianity. 
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1 Hammonp, Dif. de Epiſcop. Bxvxx RON, Cod. Canon. Vet. Eccleſ. 
+ 2a lib. ii. cap. v. tom. ui, Patr. Apeſt. Uss ER. De origine Epiſcop. et 
* P- 20. 
BasNAGR, H.. de I Egliſe, tom. i. livr. i. cap. viii. BERNER. Aunct. 
ad Petrum de Marca de concor dia ſacerd, et imperii, p. 143. 
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to the wiſdom and prudence of the chief rulers, both 9 
the ſtate and of the church. If, however, it is true, tha 
the apoſtles acted by divine inſpiration, and in conformi 

with the commands of their bleſſed maſter (and this ng 
Chriſtian can call in queſtion) then it follows, that thx 
form of government which the primitive churches box. 
rowed from that of Feruſalem, the firſt Chriſtian aſlembj 
eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles themſelves, muſt be. eſteeme( 
as of divine inſtitution. But from this it would be wrong 
to conclude that ſuch a form is immutable and ought 0 
be invariably obſerved ; for this a great variety of event 
may render impoſſible. In thoſe early times, every Chriſt. 
an church conſiſted of the people, their leaders, and the 
miniſters, or deacons, and theſe, indeed, belong eſſentialh 
to every religious ſociety. The people were, undoubt. 
edly, the firſt in authority; for the apoſtles ſhewed, by 
their own example, that nothing of moment was to be 
carried on or determined without the conſent of the 2 
ſembly [a], and ſuch a method of proceeding was both 


prudent and neceſſary in thoſe critical times. 
The rights 


VI. It was, therefore, the aſſembly of the people, 
which choſe their own rulers and teachers, or receivel 
them, by a free and authoritative conſent, when recom: 
mended by others. The ſame people rejected or confirm- 
ed, by their ſuffrages, the laws, that were propoſed b 
their rulers to the aſſembly; excommunicated profligat 
and unworthy members of the church, reſtored the peni- 
tent to their forfeited privileges, paſſed judgment upai 
the different ſubjects of controverſy and diſſenſion, tha 
aroſe in their community, examined and decided the 
diſputes which happened between the elders and deacons; 
and, in a word, exerciſed all that authority which belong 
to ſuch as are inveſted with the ſovereign power. 

The people, indeed, had, in ſome meaſure, purchaſe 
theſe privileges by adminiſtring to the ſupport of thel 
rulers, miniſters, and poor, and by offering large and 
generous contributions, when the ſafety or intereſts d 
the community rendered them neceſſary, In theſe ſup 
plies each one bore a part proportioned to his circum- 
ſtances ; and the various gifts which were thus brought 
into the public aſſemblies, were called oblations. 

La] Acts i. 15. vi. 3. xv. 4. xxi. 22. 
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VII. There reigned among the members of the e E N r. 

Chriſtian church, however diſtinguiſhed they were by * I. 1 

wordly rank and titles, not only an amiable harmony. 

but alſo a perfect equality. This appeared by the feaſts A perfect 

of charity, in which all were indiſcriminately aſſembled ; equality a- 
the names of brethren and /flers, with which they — Biryp 

mutually ſaluted each other; and by ſeveral circum- Chriſtians, 

ſtances of a like nature. Nor, in this firſt century, was 

the diſtinction made between Chriſtians of a more or 

leſs perfect order, which took place afterwards. Who- 

ever acknowledged CHRIST as the Saviour of mankind, 

and made a ſolemn profeſſion of his confidence in him, 

was inimediately baptized and received into the church. 

But, in proceſs of time, when the church began to flou- 

riſh, and its members to increaſe, it was thought pru- 

dent and neceſſary to divide Chriſtians into two orders, 

diſtinguiſhed by the names of believers and catechumens. 

The former were thoſe, who had been ſolemnly admit- Believers 

ted into the church by baptiſm, and in conſequence _ _ 

thereof, were inſtructed in all the myſteries of religion, ens. 

had acceſs to all the parts of divine worſhip, and were 

authorized to vote in the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. The 

atter were ſuch, as had not yet been dedicated to God 

and CHRIST by baptiſm, and were, therefore, admitted 

neither to the public prayers, nor to the holy commu- 

ion, nor to the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, 

VIII. The rulers of the church were called either The rulers 

preſoyters [b], or biſhops, which two titles are, in the New =O 

eſtament, undoubtedly applied to the ſame order of s 

en [c]. Theſe were perſons of eminent gravity, and 

uch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſuperior 

anctity and merit dJ. Their particular functions were Preſbyters, 

not always the ſame; for while ſome of them confined or biſhops, 

their labours to the inſtruction of the people, others 


— "* ” ec Lg 


heir ontributed in different ways to the edification of the 
ant hurch. Hence the diſtinction between teaching and 
, of 2 preſdyters has been adopted by certain learned men. 
on e The word preſtyter, or elder, is taken from the Jewiſh 


Inſtitution, and ſignifies rather the venerable prudence and wi{dom of 
id age, than age itſelf. 


e Ads xx, 17, 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5, 7. 1 Tim. iii. 1. 
4] 1 Tim, iii. 1. Tit. i. 5. 
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But, if ever this diſtinction exiſted, which I neither 
affirm nor deny, it certainly did not continue long; 
ſince it is manifeſt, that St. PAul requires that all di- 
ſhops or preſpyters be qualified and ready to teach ant 
inſtru [e]. 

IX. Among the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity, ther 
were but few men of learning; few, who had capacity 
enough to inſinuate into the minds of a groſs and 
ignorant multitude, the knowledge of divine things. 
God therefore, in his infinite wiſdom, judged it neceſſary 
to raiſe up, in many churches, extraordinary teacher, 
who were to diſcourſe, in the public aſſemblies, upon the 
various points of the Chriſtian doctrine, and to treat with 
the people, in the name of God, as guided by his di 
rection, and cloathed with his authority. Such were 
the Prophets of the New Teſtament | f 1, an order of men, 
whoſe commiſſion is too much limited by the writers, 
who confine it to the interpretation of the books of the 
Old Teſtament, and eſpecially the Prophecies [g]. Fo 
it is certain, that they, who claimed the rank of Pr. 
phets, were inveſted with the power of cenſuring publicly 
ſuch as had been guilty of any irregularity. But, to 
prevent the abuſes, that deſigning men might make d 
this inſtitution, by pretending to this extraordinary cha- 
racter in order to execute unworthy ends, there were 
always preſent, in the public auditories, judges, divine) 
appointed, who, by certain and infallible marks, wen 
able to diſtinguiſh the falſe prophets from the true, 
This order of prophets ceaſed, when the want of teachers 
which gave riſe to it, was abundantly ſupplied. 


DT * 


[e] 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. See, concerning the word preſtyter, tif 
iMuſtrations given by the learned VITRIN GA, De Hnagoga Vettth 
Iih. ini. part I. cap. i. p. 609; and by the venerable Jo. BENED. 
CakzZOvlus, in his Exerc. in Epift. ad Hebrevs ex Philone, p-499 
As to the preſbyters themſelves, and the nature of their office, tit 
reader will receive much ſatigfattion from the accounts that 4 
given of that order by BuD&us, De Eccleſia Apaſtolica, cap. 
p. 719. and by the molt lcarned PFAFFiUsS, De origintbus juſu 
eccleſ. p. 49. | 

.] Rem. xiii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 29. xiv. 3. 29. Eph. iv. 11. 
(e] bee MosHEIu's diſſertation De illis qui PROPHET Z& vor 
tur in Novo Feedere, which is to be found in the ſecond volume of 
Syulagna Diſſertationum ad Hiſtoriam Eccleſ. pertizentium. x. I 
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X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided from the c E NT. 
beginning with inferidr miniſters or deacons. No ſociet I, 
can be without its ſervants, and ſtill lefs ſuch ſocieties, * *! I. 


K 


as thoſe of the firſt Chriſtians were. And it appears not Peœacons of 
only probable, but evident, that the young men, who car- the church 
ried away the dead bodies of ANANIAs and SAPPHIRA, * Jeruſaiemy 
were the ſubordinate miniſters, or deacons, of the church 
of Jeruſalem, who attended the apoſtles to execute their 
orders Y]. Theſe firſt deacons of the church, being 


[] Atts v. 6. 10. : 

Thoſe who may be ſurprized at = affirming, that the young men, 
mentioned in the paſſages here referred to, were the deacons, or 
miniſters of the church of Feru/alem, are deſired to conſider, that the 
words „rep, vs 1. e. young men, are not always uſed to deter- 
mine the age of the perſons to whom they are applied, but are fre- 
quently employed to point out their offices, or functions, both by the 
Greek and Latin writers. The ſame rule of interpretation, that 
diverſifies the ſenſe of the word preſtyter (which, as all know, ſignifies 
ſometimes the age of a perſon, and, at other times, his function) is 
manifeſtly applicable to the word before us. As, therefore, by the 
title of prefbyiers, the heads or rulers of a ſociety are pointed out, 
without any regard to their age; ſo by the term young men, we are | 
often to underſtand minifters or ſervants, becauſe ſuch are generally 
in the flower of youth. This interpretation may be confirmed by 
examples, which are not wanting even in the New Teſtament. 
CHRIST himſelf ſeems to attribute this ſenſe, to the word vive, 
Luke xxii. 26. 6 pzi2wy iv bjaly, ye de 6 vg Our Saviour ex- 
er plains the term Heign, by the word ivr, and it therefore ſignifies 
a preſbyter, or ruler : he alſo ſubſtitutes a little after, 5 N in the 
place of y2zrsp, which confirms our interpretation in the moſt un- 
vert Wh an(werable manner. So that weiZwy and three are not here indica- 
rut, tions of certain ages, but of certain functions, and the precept of 
ers CHRIST amounts to this: „ He that performs the office of a preſ- 

* byter or elder among you, let him not think himſelf ſuperior to the 
* miniſters or deacons. The paſſage of 1 Pet. v. 5. is ſtill more 
expreſs to our purpoſe : *O acme, ve rsgel, derdd e Toig pee tete. 
It is evident from the preceding verſes, that pre/byter here is the 
name of an ofice, and points out a ruler or teacher of the church; 


NED. and that the term vesTegog is alſo to be interpreted not young men in 
i point of age, but the miniſters, or ſervants of the church. Sr, 
ey tht ETER, having ſolemnly exhorted the preſbyters, not to abuſe the 
ut A power that was committed to them, addreſſes his diſcourſe to the 
p. Piviſters, or deacons of the church: © But likewiſe, ye younger, 


* 1, e. miniſters and deacons, deſpiſe net the orders of the preſhy ters 
Vor elders, but perform chearfully whatſoever they command you.“ 
In the fame ſenſe, does St. LUKE employ this term, Acts v. 6. 10. 
and his veaTeen and weavioxas are, undoubtedly, the deacons of the 
church of Jeruſalem, of whom the Greek Jews complain afterwards 
to the apoſtles (Ads vi. r, &c.) on account of the partial diſtribution 
„To cr thee ams. 1 might confirm this ſenſe of the word ycung men by 


G 2 choſen 
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choſen from among the Jews, who were born in Paleftin, 
were ſuſpected by the foreign Jews of partiality in dif. 
tributing the offerings, which were preſented for the 
ſupport of the poor [z]. To remedy, therefore, this 
diſorder, ſeven other deacons were choſen, by order of 
the apoſtles, and employed in the ſervice of that patt of 
the church of Teruſalem, which was compoſed of the 
foreign Jews, converted to Chriſtianity. Of theſe ney 
miniſters, ſix were foreigners, as appears by their names; 
the ſeventh was choſen out of the Proſelytes, of whon 
there were a certain number among the firſt Chriſtian 
at Feruſalem, and to whom it was reaſonable, that ſome 
regard ſhould be ſhewn, in the election of the deacons, 
as well as to the foreign Jews. All the other Chriſtian 
churches followed the example of that of Feruſalem, in 
whatever related to the choice and office of the deacons, 
Some, particularly the eaſtern churches, elected deacone/- 
ſes, and choſe, for that purpoſe, matrons or widows of 
eminent ſanctity, who alſo miniſtred to the neceſſities of 
the poor, and performed ſeveral other offices, that tend- 
ed to the maintenance of order and decency in the 
church [J. | 
XI. Such was the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church 
in its infancy, when its aſſemblies were neither nume- 
rous nor ſplendid. Three or four preſbyters, men d 
remarkable piety and wiſdom, ruled theſe ſmall con- 
gregations in perfect harmony, nor did they ſtand in 
need of any preſident or ſuperior to maintain concord 
and order where no diſſenſions were known. But the 
number of the preſbyters and deacons increaſing with that 
of the churches, and the ſacred work of the miniſtry 
growing more painful and weighty, by a number of ad- 
ditional duties, theſe new circumſtances required new 
regulations. It was then judged neceſfary, that one man 
of diſtinguiſhed gravity and wiſdom ſhould preſide in the 


numberleſs citations from Greek and Roman writers, and a variety 
of authors ſacred and profane; but this is not the proper place for de- 
monſtrations of this nature. 

1 Acts vi. 1, &c. | | 

L] For an ample account of the deacons and deaconeſſes of tit 
primitive church, ſee ZEIGLER, De diaconis et dia coniſſis, cap. xn. 
p. 347. BASNACII Annal. Polit. Eccleſ. ad A. xxxv. tom. i. p- 40 
BIN GNA, Orig. Eccleſ. lib, ii. cap. xx. 


council 
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council of preſbyters, in order to diſtribute among his 
colleagues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a center of union 
to the whole ſociety. This perſon was, at firſt, ſtyled 
the angel [I] of the church to which he belonged, but 
was afterward diſtinguiſhed by the name of biſbop, or in- 
ſpector; a name botrowed from the Greek language, 
and expreſſing the principal part of the epiſcopal function, 
which was to inſpect into, and ſuperintend, the affairs of 
the church. It is highly probable, that the church of Je- 
ruſalem, grown conſiderably numerous, and deprived of the 
miniſtry of the apoſtles, who were gone to inſtruct the 
other nations, was the firſt which choſe a preſident or 
biſhop. And it is no leſs probable, that the other 
churches followed by degrees ſuch a reſpectable example. 


primitive and golden period of the church with thoſe 
of whom we read in the following ages. For, though 
they were both diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name, yet they 
differed extremely, and that in many reſpects. A biſhop, 
during the firſt and ſecond century, was a perſon who 
had the care of one Chriſtian aſſembly, which, at that 
time, was, generally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be con- 
tained in a private houſe. In this afſembly he acted not 
ſo much with the authority of a ma/ter, as with the zeal 
and diligence of a faithful ſervant. He inſtructed the 
people, performed the ſeveral parts of divine worſhip, at- 
tended the ſick, and inſpected into the circumſtances and 
ſupplies of the poor. He charged, indeed, the preſbyters 
with the performance of thoſe duties and ſervices, which 
the multiplicity of his engagements rendered it impoſlible 
for him to fulfil ; but had not the power to decide or 
cnact any thing without the conſent of the preſbyters and 
people. And, though the epiſcopal office was both la- 
dorious and ſingularly dangerous, yet its revenues were 
extremely ſmall, ſince the church had no certain income, 
but depended on the gifts, or oblations of the multitude, 


to be divided between the biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, 
and poor, | 


not long confined to theſe narrow limits, but ſoon ex- 


[1] Rev, ii. 3. e 
G 3 tended 


XII. Let none, however, confound the biſhops of this 


XIII. The power and juriſdiction of the biſhops were 
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CEN r. tended themſelves, and that by the following means. The 
OA * u. biſhops, who lived in the cities, had, either by their own 
miniſtry or that of their preſbyters, erected new churches 
in the neighbouring towns and villages. Theſe churches, 
continuing under the inſpection and miniſtry of the bi- 
ſhops, by whoſe labours and counſels they had been en- 
gaged to embrace the goſpe], grew imperceptibly into 
eccleſiaſtical provinces, which. the Greeks afterwards 
called dioceſes. But as the biſhop of the city could not 
extend his labours and inſpection to all theſe churches 
in the country and in the villages, ſo he appointed certain 
ſuffragans or deputies to govern and to inſtruc theſe 
new focieties, and they were diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
chorepiſcopi, i. e, country biſhops. This order held the 
middle rank between biſhops and preſbyters, being inferior 
to the former, and ſuperior to the latter. 
Whether XIV. The churches, in thoſe early times, were en- 
— tirely independent; none of them ſubject to any foreign 
tans are to Juriſdiction, but each one governed by its own rulers and 
ve placed its own Jaws. For, though the churches founded by the 
— apoſtles, had this particular deference ſhewn them, that 
they were conſulted in difficult and doubtful caſes; yet 
they had no juridical authority, no ſort of ſupremacy over 
the others, nor the leaſt right to enact laws for them. 
Nothing, on the contrary, is more evident than the per- 
fect equality that reigned among the primitive churches; 
nor does there even appear, in this firſt century, the 
ſmalleſt trace of that aſſociation of provincial churches, 
from which councils and metropolitans derive their origin. 
\l It was only in the ſecond century that the cuſtom of 
1 holding councils commenced in Greece, from whence it 
ſoon ſpread through the other provinces [n]. 
4 The princi- XV. The principal place among the Chriſtian doctors, 
| | the alen and among thoſe alſo, who by their writings were in- 
| and their 


diſciples, n] The meeting of the church of Jeruſalem, mentioned in the 
xvth chapter of the Acts, is commonly conſidered as the fir/t Chriſtan 
council. But this notion ariſes from a manifeſt abuſe of the word council. 
That meeting was only of one church; and, if ſach a meeting be 
called a council, it will follow that there were innumerable councils in 
the primitive times. But every one knows, that a council is an al- 
| ſembly of deputies or commiſſioners ſent from ſeveral churches aſſo- 


ciated by certain bonds in a general body, and therefore the ſup- 
poſition abovementioned falls to the ground. 


ſtrumental 
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ſtrumental in the progreſs of the truth, is due to the 
apoſtles and certain of their diſciples, who were ſet apart 
and inſpired by God, to record the actions of CHRIST 
and his apoſtles. The writings of theſe holy men, which 
are comprehended in the books of the New Teſtament, 
are in the hands of all who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, 
Thoſe who are deſirous of particular information with 
reſpe& to the hiſtory of theſe ſacred books, and the argu- 
ments which prove their divine authority, their genuine- 
neſs, and purity, muſt conſult the learned authors who 
have written profeſſedly upon that matter [x]. 

XVI. The opinions, or rather the conjectures, of the 
learned, concerning the time when the books of the New 
Teſtament were collected into one volume, as alſo about 
the authors of that collection, are extremely different. 
This important queſtion is attended with great and al- 
moſt inſuperable difficulties to us in theſe latter times | 9]. 
It is, however, ſufficient for us to know, that, before the 
middle of the ſecond century, the greateſt part of the 
books of the New Teſtament were read in every Chriſtian 
ſociety throughout the world, and received as a divine 
rule of faith and manners. Hence it appears, that theſe 
ſacred writings were carefully ſeparated from ſeveral 
human compoſitions upon the ſame ſubject, either by 
ſome of the apoſtles themſelves, who lived fo long, or by 
their diſciples and ſucceſſors, who were ſpread abroad 
through all nations [p]. We are well aſſured [g], that 
the four goſpels were collected during the life of St. Jonx, 
and that the three firſt received the approbation of this 
divine apoſtle. And why may we not ſuppoſe that the 


[] For the hiſtory of the books of the New Teſtament, ſee par- 
ticularly Jo. ALB. FABRICIUS, Biblioth. Grec. lib. iv. cap. v. 
pb. 122—227. The ſame learned author has given an accurate liſt of 
the writers, who have defended the divinity of theſe ſacred books, in 
his Delectus Argumentorum et Syllabus Scriptorum pro wertt. relig. 
Cbriſtianæ, cap. xxvi. p. 502. 

[0] See Jo. ENs, Bibliotbeca S. ſeu Diatriba de librorum N. T. 
Cancne, publiſhed at Amflerdamin 1710; as allo Jo. MILL. Prole- 
gomen. ad Now. Teft. & 1. p.23. | 


[] See FRICKk1vus, De cura Veteris Eccleſia circa Canon. cap. iii. 


p. 86 | 
* This is expreſly affirmed by EusEBivs, in the xxivth chapter 
of the third book of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
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other books of the New Teſtament were gathered together 
at the ſame time ? 

XVII. What renders this highly probable is, that the 
molt urgent neceſſity required its being done, For, not 
long after CurisT's aſcenſion into heaven, ſeveral 
hiſtories of his lite and doctrines, full of pious frauds 
and fabulous wonders, were compoſed, by perſons whoſe 
mtentions, perhaps, were not bad, but whoſe writings 
diſcovered the greateſt ſuperſtition and ignorance. - Nor 
was this all: productions. appeared which were impoſed 
upon the world by fraudulent men, as the writings of 


the holy apoſt.e;[r]. Theſe apocryphal and ſpurious 


writings muſt have produced a ſad confuſton, and ren- 
dered both the hiſtory and the doctrine of CHRISH un- 
certain, had not the rulers of the church uſed all poſſible 
care and diligence in ſeparating the books that were 
truly apoſtolical and divine from all that ſpurious traſh, 
and conveying them down to poſterity in one volume. 

XVIII. The writer, whoſe fame ſurpaſſed that of all 


others in this century, the apoſtles excepted, was CL- 
MENS biſhop of Rome. The accounts which remain of 
his life, actions, and death, are for the moſt part uncer- 


tain [s]. Two Epiſtles ts the Corinthians [t], written in 
Greek, have been attributed to him, of which the ſecond 
has been looked upon as ſpurious, and the ff as genuine, 
by many learned writers [#]. But even this latter ſeems 


(r] Such of theſe writings as are yet extant have been carefully 
collected by the learned FABRIC1Us, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Teftamenti, which work is publiſhed in two volumes. Many ingeni- 
ous and learned obſervations have been made on theſe ſpurious 
books by the celebrated BEAUsOBRE, in his Hiſtoire Critique det 
dog mes de Mamchee, livr. ii. p. 337, &c. 

[s] After TILLEMONT, COTELERIUS, and GRABE have given 
ſome accounts of this great man. And all that has been ſaid con- 
cerning him by the beſt and moſt credible writers, has been collected 
by -RONDINIX1, in the firſt of two books publiſhed at Rome, in the 
year 1706, under the following title, Libri Duo de S. Clemente, Papa, 
et Martyre, ejuſque Baſilica in urbe Roma. 

t] J. A. FaBRIC1vus, in the vth chapter of the fourth book of 
his Bibliotheca Greca, mentions the editions that have been given of 
St. CLEMENT's epiſtles. To this account we muſt add the edition 
publihed at Cambriye, in 1718, which is preferable to the preced- 
ing ones in many feipects. | 
cu] See the ample account that is given of theſe two Greek 
epiltigs of CLEMENS by the learned Dr. LaxDRER, in the firit 
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and preſumptuous author, who appears to have been 


in the writings of ſo great a man as CLEMENS [w]. 


diſpleaſed at obſerving a defect of learning and genius P 
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XIX. The learned are now unanimous in regarding The writ. 


the other writings which bear the name of CLEMENs, ings falſely 


viz. the apoſtolic canons, the apoſtolic conſtitutjons, the re- 
cnitions of CLEMENS and CLEMENTINA [x], as ſpurious 
productions aſcribed by ſome impoſtor to this venerable 
prelate, in order to procure them a high degree of au- 
thority [y]. The * apoftolical canons, which conſiſt of 
LxxxV eccleſiaſtical Iaws, contain a view of the church- 
zoyernment and diſcipline received among the Greek and 


volume of the ſecond part of his valuable work, entitled, The Credi- 
bility of the Goſpel Hiflory, &c. &c. 

[ſw] See J. BAPT. COTELER1 Patres Apoft. tom. i. p. 133. 
and BERNARDI Adnotatiuncule in Clementem, in the laſt edition of 
theſe fathers publiſhed by Le CLERC. The learned WoTTON has 
endeavoured, though without ſucceſs, in his obſervations on the 
epiltles of CLEMENS, to refute the annotations abovementioned. 

$7 [x] Beſides theſe writings attributed to CLEMENS, we may 
reckon Tawo Epiſtles which the learned WETSTEIN found in a 
Syriac verſion of the New Teſtament, which he took the pains to 
tranſlate from Syriac into Latin, and has ſubjoined both the original 
and the tranſlation to his famous edition of the Greek Teſtament, 
publiſhed at Amſterdam in two volumes in Folio, in the years 1751 
and 1752. The title prefixed to theſe epiſtles is as follows: Du 
EPISTOLA S. Clementis Romani, Diſcipuli Petri Apoſtoli, quas ex 
Codice Manuſcripto Novi Teſt. Syriaci nunc primum erutas, cum 
verſione Latina adpoſita edidit Jo. JacoBus WETSTENIUS. The 
manuſcript of the Syriac verſion, from whence theſe epiſtles were 
taken, was procured by the good offices of Sir James PORTER, a 
judicious patron of literature and men of letters, who, at that 
ume, was Britiſh ambaſſador at Conſtantinople. The authenticity of 
theſe = ay is boldly maintained by WETSTEIN, and learned] y 
oppoſed by Dr. LARDNER, in a Diſſertation upon the Tao Epiſiles 
aſcribed to CLEMENT of Rome, lately publiſhed by Mr. WETSTEIx, 
de. The celebrated Profeſſor VENEMA of Franeker ſuſpected alto 
the ſpuriouſnels of theſe epiſtles; ſee an account of his controverly 
with WETSTEIN on that ſubject, in the Bibliothegue des Sciences et 
des Beaux Arts, tom. ii. p. 51, &c. p. 311. 

] For an account of the fate of theſe writings, and the editions 
that have been given of them, it will be proper to conſult wo diſ- 
{:rtations of the learned ITT1G1Us, the one, De Patribus Apoſtolicis, 
wich he has prefixed to his Bibliotheca Patrum Apoſtolicorum; and 
the other, De Pjeudepigraphis Apoſtolicis, which he has ſubjoined to 
the Appendix of his book De Harefiarchis evi Apoftolici. See allo 
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Oriental Chriſtians in the ſecond and third century, 
The v111 books of apoftolical conſtitutions are the work of 
ſome auſtere and melancholy author, who, having taken 
it into his head to reform the Chriſtian worſhip, which 
he looked upon as degenerated from its original purity, 
made no ſcruple to prefix to his rules the names of the 
apoſtles, that thus they might be more ſpeedily an 
favourably received [2]. The recognitions of CLEMEXy, 
which differ very little from the CLEMENTINA, are the 
witty and agreeable production of an Alexandrian Jey, 
well verſed in philoſophy. They were written in the 
third century, with a deſign to anſwer, in a new man- 
ner, the objections of the Jews, philoſophers, and 
gnoſtics, againſt the Chriſtian religion, and the careful 
peruſal of them will be extremely uſeful to ſuch as ar 
curious of information with reſpe& to the ſtate of the 
Chriſtian church in the primitive times [a]. 

XX. I6narT1vs, biſhop of Antioch, ſucceeds CLEMNN 
in the liſt of the apaſtolic fathers, among whom wen 
placed ſuch Chriſtian doctors as had converſed with the 
apoſtles themſelves, or their diſciples. This pious an 
venerable man, who was the diſciple and familiar friend 
of the apoſtles, was, by the order of TRAJAN, brougit 


to Rome, and expoſed to wild beaſts in the public theatr, 


where he ſuffered martyrdom with the utmoſt con- 
ſtancy [hb]. There are yet extant ſeveral epiſtles, at 
tributed to him, concerning the authenticity of which 
there have been, however, tedious and warm diſpute 
among the learned, which ſtill ſubſiſt. Of theſe epiſiles 
ſeven are ſaid to have been written by this eminent 
martyr, during his journey from Antioch to Rome ; and 
theſe the moſt of learned men acknowledge to be gennint, 
as they ſtand in the edition that was publiſhed in the la 


[Z] Bup&vs has collected the various opinions of the leartii 
concerning the Apoftolical Canons and Conflitutions, in his Iſagogt i 
Theolygtam, par. Il. ch. v. p. 746. f 

[a] See, fr a full account of this work, Mosnerm's diſſerts 
tion, De turbata per recentiores Platonicos Eccleſia, & 34. p. 17 
his diſſertation is in the firſt volume of that learned work, wh 
our author publiſhed ſome years ago under the title of Syntagme I. 
ſertationum ad Hiſtoriam Eccleſiaflicam pertinentium. ; 

[5] See TiLLEMONT's Memoires pour ſervir à I Hiftoirs 4 
Fgliſe, tom. 11. par. II. p. 42-80. 
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The others are generally rejected as ſpurious. As to m 
own ſentiments of this matter, though I am willing to 
adopt this opinion as preferable to any other, yet I can- 
not help looking upon the authenticity of the Ep:/ile to 
PoLYCARP as extremely dubious, on account of the dif- 
ference of ſtyle; and, indeed, the whole queſtion, 
relating to the epiſtles of St. I6NAT1vs in general, ſeems 
to me to labour under much obſcurity, and to be em- 
Bbarraſſed with many difficulties [e]. 

XXI. The Epi/le to the Philippians, which is aſcribed 


the ſecond century, ſuffered martyrdom in a venerable 
and advanced age, is looked upon by ſome as genuine; 
by others, as ſpurious; and it is no eaſy matter to de- 
termine this queſtion [4]. The Epr/ile of BaRnaBas 
as the production of ſome Jew, who, moſt probably, 
lived in this century, and whoſe mean abilities and ſu- 
perſtitious attachment to Jewiſh fables ſhew, notwith- 
ſtanding the uprightneſs of his intentions, that he muſt 
have been a very different perſon from the true BARNA- 
BAS, who was St. PAul's companion [e]. The work, 
hich is entitled, The ſbepherd of HERMAs, becauſe the 
angel, who bears the principal part in it, is repreſented 
in the form and habit of a ſhepherd, was compoſed in the 
ſecond century by HERMAs, who was brother to Pros 
biſhop of Rome [F]. This whimſical and viſionary wri- 
ter has taken the liberty to invent ſeveral dialogues or 
converſations between God and the angels, in order to in- 


le] For an actount of this controverſy, concerning the genuineneſs 
of the epiſtles of INMAT Ius, it will be proper to conſult the Biblio- 
theca Greca of FABRICIUS, lib. v. cap. i. p. 38—47. 

[4] For an account of this martyr, and of the epiſtle attributed to 
him, ſee TILLEMONT's Memoires, &c. vol. ii. par. II. p. 287; as 
allo FABRIC1 Bibliotb. Græca, lib. v. cap. i. P- 47+ 

le] See TILLEMONT's Memoires, &c. vol. 1. par. III. p. 1043. 
ITTIGIUS's Seleck. Hift. Eccleſ. Capita, F 1. cap. i. F 14+ p. 173. 
and lib. v. cap. i. $4. p. 4. | | 

[J This now appears with the utmoſt evidence from a very an- 
cient fragment of a tmall book, concerning the canon of the Holy 
Scriptures, which the learned Lud. ANTON, MURATORI publiſhed 
lome years ago from an ancient manuſcript in the library at Milan, 
and which is to be found in the Antiq. Italicar. medii avi, tom. ili. 
ur Gill, £111, P» 853. | ; 


ſinuate, 
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Weentury from a manuſcript in the Medicean library. c E N T, 
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C EN x. finuate, in a more eaſy and agreeable manner, the pre. 
- I. n. cepts which he thought uſeful and falutary, into the 
an?” minds of his readers. But indeed the diſcourſe, which he 
puts into the mouths of thoſe: celeſtial beings, is more 
inſipid and ſenſeleſs, than what we commonly hear 

among the meaneſt of the multitude [g]. AY 
The general XXII. We may here remark in general, that theſ Wil 
— — apoſtolic fathers, and the other writers, who, in the in- 
fahel, fancy of the church, employed their pens in the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, were neither remarkable for their learnin 
nor their eloquence. On the contrary, they expreſs the Wl 

moft pious and admirable ſentiments in the plaineſt and 

moſt illiterate ſtyle [þ]. This, indeed, is rather a mat- | 
ter of honour than of reproach to the Chriſtian cauſe; | 
] 
( 


fince we ſee, from the converſion of a great part of man- 
kind to the goſpel by the miniſtry of weak and illiterate 
men, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity is not to be at- 
tributed to human means, but to a divine power. 


| CHAP. III. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


The nature LTH E whole of the Chriſtian religion is compre- 


K hended in two great points, of which the firſt re- 


religion, gards what we are to believe, and the other relates to our 
| conduct and actions; or to expreſs the matter more 
'| briefly, the goſpel preſents. to us objects of faith and 
| rules of practice. The former are expreſſed by the 
9 apoſtles by the term myſtery or the truth; and the latter 
| by that of godlineſs or piety [5]. The rule and ſtandard of 


[g] We are indebted for the beſt edition of the Shepherd if 
HERMAS to FABRICIUS, who has added it to the third volume 
his Codex Apocryphus N. Teflamenti. We find alſo ſome account of 
this writer in the Biblioth. Græca, of the ſame learned author, books. 
ch. ix. $9. p. 7. and alſo in ITTic1vus's diſſertation, De Patribu 
Apoftolicts, & 55. p. 184, &c. | | 

(%] All the writers mentioned in this chapter are uſually called 
apoſtolic fathers. Of theſe writers, Jo. BAPT. COTELERIVUS, and 
after him LE CLERC, have publiſhed a collection in two volumes 
accompanied both with their own annotations and the remarks 
other learned men. bk OTB: 2454 

DI 2.3m i. 9. Vie 3. Tit. i. 2. 
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God made of his will to perſons choſen for that purpoſe, 
whether before or after the birth of CyrIsT. And theſe 
divine books are uſually called The Old and New Tefta- 
ment. (cy oh wtf 

II. The apoſtles and their diſciples took all poſſible 
care, and that in the earlieſt times of the church, that 
theſe ſacred books might be in the hands of all Chriſti- 
ans, that they might be read and explained in the aſſem- 
blies of the faithful, and thus contribute, both in private 
and in public, to excite and nouriſh in the minds of 
Chriſtians a fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm at- 


performed the office of interpreters, {ſtudied above all 
things plainneſs and perſpicuity. At the ſame time it 
muſt be acknowledged, that, even in this century, ſeveral 
Chriſtians adopted that abſurd and corrupt cuſtom, uſed 
among the Jews, of darkening the plain words of the 
Holy Scriptures by inſipid and forced allegories, and of 
drawing them violently from their proper and natural 
lignification, in order to extort from them certain myſte- 
rious and hidden ſignifications. For a proof of this, we 


need go no further than the Epiſele of BARnABaAs, which 
is yet extant, | 


l III. The method of teaching the ſacred doctrines of 
religion, was, at this time, moſt ſimple, far removed 
fem all the ſubtile rules of philoſophy, and all the pre- 
+ eepts of human art. This appears abundantly, not only 
i the writings of the apoſtles, but alſo in all thoſe of 
he ſecond century, which have ſurvived the ruins of 
me. Neither did the apoſtles, or their diſciples, ever 
ink of collecting into a regular ſyſtem the principal 

doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, or of demonſtrating 
bem in a ſcientific and geometrical order. The beauti- 


ful and candid ſimplicity of theſe early ages rendered ſuch 
„ pbiloſophical niceties unneceſſary, and the great ſtudy of 
woſe who embraced the goſpel was rather to expreſs its 

divine influence in their diſpoſitions and actions, than to 


— examine its doctrines with an exceſſive curioſity, or to 
. explain them by the rules of human wiſdom. 
of 
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IV. There is indeed extant, a brief ſummary of the The Apo- 
erincipal doctrines of Chriſtianity in that form, which ſtles Creed, 
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C EN T, bears the name of the Apoſtles Creed, and which, from the 
5 I. fourth century downwards, was almoſt generally coy. 
4 n 71 fidered oduction of the apoſtles. All, h 

5 ſidered as a production of the apoſtles. » however, 
who have the leaſt knowledge of antiquity, look np 
this opinion as entirely falſe and deſtitute of all foun. 
dation [&]. There is much more reaſon and judgmen 
in the opinion of thoſe, who think that this Creed wn 
not all compoſed at once, but from ſmall beginnings wz 
imperceptibly augmented in proportion to the growth d 
hereſy, and according to the exigencies and cirewy 
ſtances of the church, from whence it was deſigned y 

baniſh the errors that daily aroſe [I]. 
The diſtine- V. In the earlieſt times of the church, all who pre 
— feſſed firmly to believe that JesUs was the only redeeme 
mens and of the world, and who, in conſequence of this profeſſion, 
believer. promiſed to live in a manner conformable to the puri 
of his holy religion, were immediately received  amony 
the diſciples of CHRIS FH. This was all the preparation 
for baptiſm then required; and a more accurate inſtruc 
tion in the doctrines of Chriſtianity was to be admi- 
niſtred to them after their receiving that ſacrament, 
But when Chriſtianity had acquired more conſiſtence, 
and churches roſe to the true God and his eternal Soi 
almoſt in every nation, this cuſtom was changed for the 
wiſeſt and moſt ſolid reaſons. Then none were admitted 
to baptiſm, but ſuch as had been previouſly inſtructed n 
the principal points of Chriſtianity, and had alſo given 
ſatisfactory proofs of pious diſpoſitions and upright in 
tentions. Hence aroſe the diſtinction between catechr 
mens, who were in a ſtate of probation, and under ti 
inſtruction of perſons appointed for that purpoſe ; an i 
believers, who were conſecrated by baptiſm, and th i 
initiated into all the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. | 
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[e] See Bupzus's I/agoge ad Theologiam, lib. i. cap. ii. 4% i 

I p. 4413 as alſo WALCH1L Introductio in Libros Symbolicos, lid. 8 

il cap. 11. p. 87. : 

[7] This opinion is confirmed in the moſt learned and ingenio Wy * 
manner by Sir PETER KING, in his Hiftory of' the Apoſtles Ci Wi 
Such, however, as read this valuable work with pleaſure, and with 4 - 

certain degree of prepoſſeſſion, would do well to conſider, thats 

| learned author, upon ſeveral occaſions, has given us conjectures u 

ll ſtead of proofs, and alſo that his conjectures are not always ſo happ) 

| as juſtly to command our aſſent. | 

| 


VI. The 


Caae. III. The Doctrine of the CnvuRcun, | | 


VI. The methods of inſtructing the catechumens dif. 
fered according to their various capacities. "Thoſe, in 
whom the natural force of reaſon was ſmall, were taught 
no more than the fundamental principles and truths, 
which are, as it were, the baſis of Chriſtianity. Thoſe, 
on the contrary, whom their inſtructors judged capable 
of comprehending, in ſome meaſure, the whole ſyſtem of 
divine truth, were furniſhed with ſuperior degrees of 
knowledge ; and nothing was concealed from them, 
which could have any tendency to render them firm in 
their profeſſion, and to aſſiſt them in arriving at Chriſtian 
perfection. The care of inſtructing ſuch was committed 
to perſons who were diſtinguiſhed by their gravity and 
wiſdom, and alſo by their learning and judgment. And 
from hence it comes, that the ancient doctors generally 
divide their flock into two claſſes ; the one comprehending 
ſuch as were ſolidly and thoroughly inſtructed ; the 
other, thoſe who were acquainted with little more than 
the firſt principles of religion; nor do they deny that 
the methods of inſtruction applied to theſe two ſorts of 
perſons were extremely different. 

VII. The Chriſtians took all poſſible care to accuſtom 
their children to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and to in- 
ſtruct them in the doctrines of their holy religion; and 
ſchools were every where erected for this purpoſe even 
from the very commencement of the Chriſtian church. 
We muit not, however, confound the ſch22/s defigned 


in only for children, with the gynnaſia, or academies of the 
ancient Chriſtians, erected in ſeveral large cities, in 
the which perſons of riper years, eſpecially ſuch as aſpired to 
be public teachers, were inſtructed in the different bran- 
hut ches both of human learning and of ſacred erudition. We 


may, undoubtedly, attribute to the apoſtles themſelves, 
and their injunctions to their diſciples, the excellent eſta- 
Jy bliſhments, in which the youth deſtined to the holy mi- 
niſtry received an education ſuitable to the ſolemn office 
ion WW they were to undertake [ſm]. St. Jour erected a ſchool 
aof this kind at Epheſus, and one of the ſame nature was 
uu bunded by Pol xc ARP at Smyrna n]. But none of 


Ln] 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
Lz] IREXzus, Adv. Heref. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 148. ed. 
Malfuet. Eusteivs, Haft. Ecclef. lib. v. cap. xx. p. 188. 
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theſe were in a greater repute than that which was ef. 
bliſhed at Alexandria [o], which was commonly calle 
the catechetical ſcheol, and is generally ſuppoſed to hay 
been erected by St. MARK [ pf. | 

VIII. The ancient Chriſtians are ſuppoſed by mat 
to have had a ſecret doctrine; and if by this be meant thx 
they did not teach all in the ſame manner, or reveal al 
at once, and to all indiſcriminately, the ſublime myſterie 
of religion, there is nothing in this that may not be full 
juſtified. It would have been improper, for example, ty 
propoſe to thoſe, who were yet to be converted t 
Chriſtianity, the more difficult doctrines of the goſpe| 
which ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of imperfect mortal; 
Such were, therefore, firſt inſtructed in thoſe point 
which are more obvious and plain, until they became 
capable of higher and more difficult attainments in rel. 
gious knowledge. Nay more; even thoſe who wen 
already admitted into the ſociety of Chriſtians, were, in 
point of inſtruction, differently dealt with according 1 
their reſpective capacities. Thoſe who conſider the 
ſecret doctrine of this century in any other light, or give 
to it a greater extent than what we have here attributed 
to it, confound the ſuperſtitious practices of the following 
ages, with the ſimplicity of the diſcipline which pre- 
vailed at the time of which we write [g]. 


fo] The Alexandrian ſchool was renowned for a ſucceſſion of 
learned doors, as we find by the accounts of EusEBIus and 8. 
JEROM ; for, after St. MARK, PANTANUs, CLEMENS ALEXANs 
DRINUS, ORIGEN, and many others, taught in it the doctrines of the 
goſpel, and rendered it a famous ſeminary for Chriſtian philoſophy 
and religious knowledge, There were alſo at Rome, Antioch, Ceſart, 
Edeſſa, and in ſeveral other places, ſchools of the ſame nature 
though not all of equal reputation.. 

[o] See the diſſertation of Scymipivs, De Schola Catecheti 
Alexandrina; as alſo AULisIus, Delle Scuole Sacre, book ii. ch. 
ii. p. $—17, and ch. xxi. p. 92. The curious reader will Andi 
learned account of the more famous Chriſtian ſchools in the eaſten 
parts, at Edeſa, Nifibis, and Seleucia, and, indeed, of the ancient 
ſchools in general, in ASSEMANUS's Bibliotb. Oriental. Clement: 
Vaticanæ, tom. iii. par. II. p. 914—919. 

] Many learned obſervations upon the ſecret diſcipline hate 
been collected by the celebrated CHRISTOPH. MATT, PFAFFIUS) 
in his Diſſert. pofler. de præjudiciis Theeleg, § 13. p. 149, &c. u 
Primitiis Tubingenſibus. 
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IX. The lives and manners of the Chriſtians in this CEN T. 
century are highly celebrated by moſt authors, and re- = I. 1 
commended to ſucceeding generations as unſpotted mo- 3 
dels of piety and virtue. And if theſe encomiums be The lives 
confined to the greateſt part of thoſe, who embraced nd manners 
Chriſtianity in the infancy of the church, they are 8 
certainly diſtributed with juſtice. But many run into 

extremes upon this head, and eſtimating the lives and 

manners of all by the illuſtrious examples of ſome emi- 

nent ſaints, or the ſublime precepts and exhortations of 

certain pious doctors, fondly imagine that every appear- 

ance of vice and diſorder was baniſhed from the firſt 

Chriſtian focieties. The greateſt part of thoſe authors, 

who have written concerning the innocence and ſanctit 

of the primitive Chriſtians, have fallen into this agreeable 

error. And a groſs error indeed it is, as the ſtrongeſt 
teſtimonies too evidently prove. 

X. One of the circumſtances which contributed Excommus 
chiefly to preſerve, at leaſt, an external appearance of e 
ſanctity in the Chriſtian church, was the right of ex- 
cluding from thence, and from all participation of the 
ſacred rites and ordinances of the goſpel, ſuch as had 
been guilty of enormous tranſgreſſions, and to whom re- 
peated exhortations to repentance and amendment had 
been adminiſtred in vain. This right was veſted in the 
church, from the earlieſt period of its exiſtence, by the 
apoſtles themſelves, and was exerciſed by each Chriſtian 
aſſembly upon its reſpective members. The rulers or 
doctors denounced the perſons whom they thought un- 
worthy of the privileges of church-communion, and the 
people freely approving or rejeCting their judgment, pro- 
nounced the deciſive ſentence. It was not, however, ir- 
revocable ; for ſuch as gave undoubted figns of their 
lincere repentance, and declared their ſolemn reſolutions 
en of future reformation, were re- admitted into the church, 


- however enormous their crimes had been ; but in caſe 

of a relapſe, their ſecond excluſion became abſolutely ir- 
wn reverſible [j. 
oh XI. It will eaſily be imagined, that unity and peace Controver- 
could not reign long in the church, fince it was com- hos neg 
f | Chriſtians. 
"be [1] See Moginus,. Comm. de Diſciplina Pænilentiæ, lib. ix. 
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poſed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded each other 
with the bittereſt averſion. Beſides, as the converts tg 
Chriſtianity could not extirpate radically the prejudice, 
which had been formed in their minds by education and 
confirmed by time, they brought with them into the 
boſom of the church more or leſs of the errors of thei; 
former religions. Thus the ſeeds of diſcord and con- 
troverſy were early ſown, and could not fail to ſpring uy 
ſoon into animoſities and diſſenſions, which accordingly 
broke out and divided the church. The firſt of thele 
controverſies, which was ſet on foot in the church d 
Antioch, regarded the neceſſity of obſerving the law of 
Moses, and its iſſue is mentioned by St. LUKE in Th: 
Acts of the Apoſtles [s]. This controverſy was followed 
by many others, either with the Jews, who were violent- 
ly attached to the worſhip of their anceſtors, or with the 
votaries of a wild and fanatical fort of philoſophy, o 
with ſuch as, miſtaking the true genius of the Chriſtian 
religion, abuſed it monſtrouſly to the encouragement of 
their vices, and the indulgence of their appetites and 
paſſions [z]. St. PAUL and the other apoſtles have, in 
ſeveral places of their writings, mentioned theſe con- 
troverſies, but with ſuch brevity, that it is difficult, 2 
this diſtance of time, to come at the true ſtate of the 
queſtion in theſe various diſputes. 1 

XII. The moſt weighty and important of all theſe 
controverſies was that, which certain Jewiſh doctos 
raiſed at Rome, and in other Chriſtian churches, con- 
cerning the means of juſtification and acceptance with 
God, and the method of ſalvation pointed out in the 
word of God. The apoſtles, wherever they exerciſed 
their miniſtry, had conſtantly declared all hopes of ac 
ceptance and ſalvation deluſive, except ſuch as welt 
founded on JEsus the redeemer, and his all-ſufficient 
merits, while the Jewiſh doors maintained the «works dl 
the law to be the true efficient cauſe of the ſoul's eternal 
falvation and felicity. This latter ſentiment not on! 
led to many other errors extremely prejudicial 0 


"[5] Ch. xv. ; 
[t] See, for an illuſtration of theſe points, Wirsius's Mice. 

lanea Sacra, tom. ii. Exercit. xx, xxi, xxii. p. 668. As WW 

Came. VITRINGA, Obſery. Sacre, lib. iv. cap. ix, x, xi. p. 952. 


Chriſtianit), 
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Chriſtianity, but was alſo injurious to the glory of the 
divine Saviour, For thoſe who looked upon a courſe 
of life conformable to the law, as a meritorious title to 
eternal happineſs, could not conſider CHRIST as the ſon 
of God, and the Saviour of mankind, but only as an 
eminent prophet, or a divine meſſenger ſent from above 
to enlighten and inſtruct a darkened world. It is not, 
therefore, ſurprizing, that St. PAUL took ſo much pains 
in his Epi/tle to the Romans, and in his other writings, to 
extirpate ſuch a pernicious and capital error, 

XIII. The controverſy that had been raiſed concerning 
the neceflity of obſerving the ceremonies of the Moſaic 
law, was determined by the apoſtles in the wiſeſt and 
moſt prudent manner [u]. Their authority, however, 
reſpectable as it was, had not its full effect. For the 
prejudices, which the Jews, eſpecially thoſe who lived in 
Pal:/line, entertained in favour of the Moſaic law, and 
their ancient worſhip, were ſo deeply rooted in their 
minds, that they could not be thoroughly removed. The 
force of theſe prejudices was indeed ſomewhat diminiſhed 
after the deſtruction of jos mon: and the ruin of the 
temple, but not entirely deſtroyed. And hence, as we 
ſhall ſee in its place, a part of the judaizing Chriſtians 
ſeparated themſelves from the reſt, and formed a par- 
ticular ſet, diſtinguiſhed by their adhcr2r.c2 to the law 
of Mosks. , 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
this century, 


I H E Chriſtian religion was ſingularly commendable 

on account of its beautiful and divine ſimplicity, 
which appears from the two great and fundamental 
principles on which it was built, viz. faith and charity. 
This ſimplicity was not, however, incompatible with 
certain external rites, and poſitive inſtitutions, which, 
indeed, are neceſſary, in this imperfect ſtate, to keep 
alive a ſenſe of religion in the minds of men, The rites 
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inſtituted by CHRIST himſelf were only two in number, 
and theſe deſigned to continue to the end of the church 
here below, without any variation. "Theſe rites were 
baptiſm and the holy ſupper, which are not to be conſidered 
as mere ceremonies, nor yet as ſymbolic repreſentations 
only, but alſo as ordinances accompanied with a ſancti. 
fying influence upon the heart and the affections of true 
Chriſtians. And we cannot help obſerving here, that 
ſince the divine Saviour thought fit to appoint no more 
than two plain inſtitutions in his church, this ſhews us 
that a number of ceremonies is not eſſential to his reli- 
gion, and that he left it to the free and prudent choice of 
Chriſtians to eſtabliſh ſuch rites as the circumſtances of 
the times, or the exigencies of the church might require, 
II. There are ſeveral circumſtances which incline us 
to think that the friends and apoſtles of our bleſſed Lord, 
either tolerated through neceſſity, or appointed for wiſe 
reaſons, many other external rites in various places. At 
the ſame time we are not to imagine that they ever con- 
ferred upon any perſon a perpetual, indelible, pontifical 
authority, or that they enjoined the ſame rites in all 
churches. We learn on the contrary, from authentic 
records, that the Chrjſtian worſhip was, from the begin- 
ning, celebrated in a different manner in different places, 
and that, no doubt, by the orders, or at leaft with the 
approbation of the apoſtles and their diſciples. In theſe 
early times it was both wiſe and neceſſary, to ſhew, in 
the eſtabliſhment of outward forms of worſhip, ſome in- 
dulgence to the ancient opinions, manners, and laws df 

the reſpective nations to whom the goſpel was preached. 
III. From hence it follows, that the opinion of thoſe 
who maintain that the Jewiſh rites were adopted every 
where, in the Chriſtian churches, by order -of the 
apoſtles, or their diſciples, is deſtitute of all foundation. 
In thoſe Chriſtian ſocieties, which were totally or prin- 
cipally compoſed of Jewiſh converts, it was natural to 
retain as much of the Jewiſh ritual as the genius of 
Chriſtianity would ſuffer, and a multitude of examples 
teſtify that this was actually done. But that the ſame 
tranſlation of Jewiſh rites ſhould take place in Chriftian 
churches, where there were no Jews, or a very ſmall and 
inconſiderable number, is utterly incredible, becauſe ſuch 
: | all 
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an event was morally impoſſible. In a word, the ex- 
ternal forms of worſhip uſed in the times of old, muſt 
neceſſarily have been regulated and modified according to 
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the character, genius, and manners of the different na- 
tions on which the light of the goſpel aroſe. 

IV. Since then there was ſuch a variety in the ritual 
and diſcipline of the primitive churches, it muſt be very 
difficult to give ſuch an account of the worſhip, manners, 
and inſtitutions of the ancient Chriſtians, as will agree 
with what was practiſed in all thoſe countries where the 
goſpel flouriſhed. There are, notwithſtanding, certain 
laws, whoſe authority and obligation were univerſal and 
indiſpenſable among all Chriſtians, and of theſe we ſhall 
here give a brief account. All Chriſtians were unani- 
mous in ſetting apart the firſt day of the week, on which 
the triumphant Saviour aroſe from the dead, for the 
ſolemn celebration of public worſhip. This pious 
cuſtom, which was derived from the example of the 
church of Feruſalem, was founded upon the expreſs ap- 
pointment of the apoſtles, who conſecrated that day to 
the ſame ſacred purpoſe, and was obſerved univerſally 
throughout all the Chriſtian churches, as appears from 
the united teſtimonies of the moſt credible writers [. 
The ſeventh day of the week was alſo obſerved as a 
feſtival [x], not by the Chriſtians in general, but by 
ſuch churches only as were principally compoſed of 
Jewiſh converts, nor did the other Chriſtians cenſure this 
cuſtom as criminal and unlawful. It appears, moreover, 


niverſary feſtivals, the one in memory of CRHRIST's 
glorious reſurrection; and the other to commemorate 


[w] PII. Jac. HARTMANNUs, De rebus geſtis Chriſtianorum 
ſub Apoftalis, cap. xv. p. 387. JusT. HENN. BoHMER, Diſſert. i. 
Juris Eccleſ. Antiqui de flato die Chriſtianor. p. 20, &c. 

[x] STEPH, CURCELLEUs, Diatriba de eſu Sanguinis, Operum 
Theolog. p. 958. GAB. ALBASPINZUS, Obſervat. Ecclef. lib. i. 
Obſerw. xiii. p. 53. It is in vain, that many learned men have la- 
boured to prove that, in all the primitive churches, both the firſt and 
laſt day of the week were obſerved as feſtivals. The (churches of 
Bithynia, of which PLIN x ſpeaks in his letter to TRA JAN, had 
only one flated day, for the celebration of public worſhip; and that 
Was, undoubtedly, the firſt day of the week, or what we call the 


4 Lord's day, 
| © 1 HY the 


Public aſ- 
ſemblies of 
Chriſtians, 


that all the Chriſtian churches obſerved two great an- 
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C E N T. the deſcent of the holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles [y]. Ty 
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The man- 
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ſhip in theſe 
aſſemblies. 


 quitics of the Chriflian church, book viii. ch. 1. § 3, 4, 57 6. 


theſe we may add the days on which the bleſſed martyrs 
laid down their lives for the truth, which days were pro- 
bably dignihed with particular ſolemnities and marks of 
veneration from the earlieſt times, 

V. 'The places in which the firſt Chriſtians aſſembled 
to celebrate divine worſhip, were, no doubt, the houſes 
of private perſons. But in proceſs of time it became 
9 that theſe ſacred aſſemblies ſhould be confined 
to one fixed place, in which the books, tables, and deſks, 
required in divine ſervice, might be conſtantly kept, and 
the dangers avoided, which in thoſe perilous times at- 
tended: their tranſportation from one place to another, 
And then, probably, the places of meeting, that had 
formerly belonged to private perſons, became the pro- 
perty of the whole Chriſtian community [2] Thek 
few remarks are, in 10% opinion, ſufficient to determine 
that queſtion, which has been ſo long and fo tediouſſy 
debated, wiz. whether the firſt Chriſtians had churches, ir 
net [a]? Since if any are pleaſed to give the name of 
church to a houſe, or the part of a houſe, which, though 
appointed as the place of religious worſhip, was neither 
ſeparated from common uſe, ner conſidered as holy in 
the opinion of the people, it will be readily granted that 
the moſt ancient Chriſtians had churches. 

VI. In theſe aſſemblies the holy ſcriptures were pub- 
licly read, and for that purpoſe were divided into certain 


[5] There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it as4 
doubtfu} matter, whether or no the day of Pentecoſt was celebrated 
as a fellival ſo early as the firſt century. Sce BIN GHAM's Antigui- 
ties of the Chriſtian church, book xx. ch. vi. p. 120. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, there are many weighty reaſons for belieying that 
feſtival as ancient as that of Eaſter, which was celebrated, as all 
agree, from the very firſt riſe of the church. It is alſo probable, 
that Friday, the day of CHRIST's crucifixion, was early diltinguiſh- 
ed by particular honours from the other days of the week. vt 
Jac GODOFRED, in Codicem Theodofiz, tom. i. p. 138. ASSEMAN: 

ihliotb. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. p. 217. 237. MARTENS 
Thefaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 66. 

[z] See Camy, VITRINGA, De ſpnagoga wetere, lib. i. par. III. 
. Po. 43S. | 
la] See BLoNDEL, De Epiſcepis et Preſbyteris, C3. p. 216. 24% 
246. JusT. HEN N. BenMeR, Difert. ii. Juris Eccleſ. Antiqui, © 
Antelucanis Chriſtianorum Cetibus, & 4. p. 39. BINGHAM'S Au. 
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ortions or leſſons. 
followed by a brief exhortation to the people, in which 
eloquence and art gave place to the natural and fervent 
expreſſion of zeal and charity. If any declared themſelves 
extraordinarily. animated by the holy ſpirit, they were 
permitted to explain ſucceſſively the divine will, while 
the other prophets who were preſent, decided how much 
weight and authority was to be attributed to what they 
ſaid Y]. The prayers, which made a conſiderable part 
of the public worſhip, came in at the concluſion of theſe 
diſcourſes, and were repeated by the people after the 
biſhop or preſbyter, who preſided in the ſerviceſc]. To 
theſe were added certain hymns, which were ſung, not 
by the whole aſſembly, but by perſons appointed for that 
purpoſe, during the celebration of the Lord's ſupper and 
the feaſts of charity. 
divine worſhip, which were obſerved in all Chriſtian 
churches, though perhaps the method and order, in 
which they were performed, were not the ſame in all [4]. 

VII. The prayers of the firſt Chriſtians were followed 
by ablations of bread, wine, and other things; and hence 
both the miniſters of the church and the poor derived 
their ſubſiſtence. Every Chriſtian, who was in an opu- 
lent condition, and indeed every one, according to their 
circumſtances, brought with them their gifts, and offered 
them, as it were, unto the Lord [e]. Of the bread and 
wine, preſented in theſe offerings, ſuch a quantity was 
ſeparated from the reſt, as was required in the admi- 
niſtration of the Lord's ſupper ; this was conſecrated 
by certain prayers pronounced by the biſhop alone, to 


which the people aſſented by ſaying Amen[f]. The 


[5] x Cor. xiv. 6. 
[c] See JusTIN MARTYR, his ſecond Apology, p. 98, Kc. 

[4] This muſt be underſtood of churches well eſtabliſhed, and 
regulated by fixed and certain laws. For in the firit Chriſtian aſ- 
lemblies, which were yet in an imperfe& and fluQuating ſtate, one or 
other of theſe circumſtances of divine worſhip may poſlibly have 
been omitted. 3 

[e] See the diſſertations of the venerable and learned Prarr, De 
oblatione et conſecratione Euchariftica, which are contained in his 
Syntagma Diſſertation. Theologic. publiſhed at Stutgard, in 8vo. in 
the year 1720. | 

I JusTiNn MARTYR Apologia ſecunda, p. 98. The ſeveral 
authors who have written concerning the manner of celebrating the 
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holy ſupper was diſtributed by the deacons; and this 
ſacred inſtitution was followed by ſober repaſts, which, 
from the excellent end they were deſigned to promote, 
were called agape, or feaſts of charity [ſg]. Many at- 
tempts have been made to fix preciſely the nature of theſe 
ſocial feaſts. But here it mult be again conſidered, that 
the rites and cuſtoms of the primitive Chriſtians were 
very different in different countries, and that conſequently 
theſe feaſts, like other inſtitutions, were not every where 
celebrated in the ſame manner. This is the true and only 
way of explaining all the difficulties that can ariſe upon 
this ſubject. 

VIII. The ſacrament of bapii/m was adminiſtred in 
this century, without the public aſſemblies, in places ap- 
pointed and prepared for that purpoſe, and was performed 
by immerſion of the whole body in the baptiſmal font [þ], 
At firſt it was uſual for all who laboured in the propa- 
gation of the goſpel, to be preſent at that ſolemn cere- 
mony; and it was alſo cuſtomary, that the converts 
ſhould be baptized and received into the church by thoſe, 
under whoſe miniſtry they had embraced the Chriſtian 
doctrine. But this cuſtom was ſoon changed. When 
the Chriſtian churches were well eſtabliſhed and govern- 
ed by a ſyſtem of fixed laws, then the right of baptizing 
the Chriſtian converts was veſted in the biſhop alone. 
This right, indeed, he conferred upon the preſbyters and 
chorepiſcopi, or country biſhops, when the bounds of the 
church were ſtill further enlarged, reſerving, however, to 
himſelf the confirmation of the baptiſm, which was ad- 
miniſtered by a preſbyter[:]. There were, doubtleſs, 


Lord's ſupper, are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FaBRICIUs, in his 
Bibliograpb. Antianar. cap. xi. p. 395, &c. 

[e] The authors who have written concerning the Agape, or 
Feaſis of Charity, are mentioned by IT TIOGIVUs, in his Selecta Historie 
Eccleſ. Capita, Sæc. ii. cap. iii. p. 180. and alſo by PrarF, Dt 
originibus Juris Eccle/. p. 68. 

[h] See the learned diſſertation of Jo. GERARD Vossius con- 
cerning baptiſm, Oiſp. i. Theſ. vi. p. 31, &c. The reader will alſo 
bnd in the xith chapter and xxvth Section of the Bibliogr. Antiquar. 
ot the celebrated FaBRICIUs, an account of the authors who have 
written upon this ſubject. | 

[7] Tacle obſervations will illuſtrate and perhaps decide the 
queſtion, concerning the right of adminiftring baptiſm, which has 
been ſo long debated among the learned, and with ſuch ardcur 5 
vera 
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Eoveral circumſtantial rites and ceremonies obſerved, in 
the adminiſtration of this ſacrament, for the ſake of order 
and decency. Of theſe, however, it is not eaſy, nor, _ 


perhaps, poſſible to give a certain or ſatisfactory account; 
ſince upon this ſubject we are too much expoſed to the 
illuſion, which ariſes from confounding the cuſtoms of 
the primitive times with thoſe of ſucceeding ages. 

IX. Thoſe who were viſited with violent or dangerous 
diſorders, ſent, according to the apoſtle's direction [&], 
for the rulers of the church, and, after confeſſing their 
ſins, were recommended by them to the divine mercy in 
prayers full of piety and fervour, and were alſo anointed 
with oil. This rite has occaſioned many debates, and, 
indeed, they muſt be endleſs, ſince the ſilence of the an- 
cient writers, upon that head, renders it impoſſible to 
decide the matter with any degree of certainty, The 
anointing the ſick is very rarely mentioned in the ancient 
ecords of the church, though there is no reaſon to doubt 
of its having been an univerſal cuſtom among Chriſti- 
ans [I]. 

X Neither CHRIST nor his apoſtles enacted any law 
concerning (alen, A cuſtom, however, prevailed among 

any Chriſtians of joining abſtinence with their prayers, 
ſpecially when they were engaged in affairs of extra- 
ordinary moment and importance [n]. As this cuſtom 

as authorized by no public law, the time that was to 
be employed in theſe acts of abſtinence was left to every 
dne's private judgment, nor were thoſe looked upon as 
riminal, who contented themſelves with obſerving the 
ules of a ſtrict temperance, without going any further [x]. 
In the moſt ancient times we find no mention of any 
public and ſolemn faſts, except upon the anniverſary of 


ehemence. Sec BoHMER, Diſert. xi. Juris Eccleſ. p. 500. as alſo 
E CLERC Biblioth. Uniwerſelle et Hiſtorigue, tom. iv. p. 93+ 

AI James v. 14. | 

] The accounts which the ancient authors have given of this 
ultom, are, the moſt of them, collected in a treatiſe publiſhed by 
aUNOIVUS, De ſacramentis unctionis infirmorum, c. 1. p. 444. in 
he firſt volume of his works. — theſe accounts there are very 
ew drawn from the writers of the firſt ages, and ſome paſſages ap- 
Puicable to this ſubject, have been omitted by that learned author. 
In] x Cor. vii. 8. 

Lu] See the Shepherd of Hermas, book iii, Similitud. v. p. 931. 
5. edition of FABRICIus. „ 
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CnRIS᷑'s crucifixion. But in proceſs of time, days g 
faſting were gradually introduced, firſt by cuſtom, ant 
afterwards by poſitive appointment; though it is ng 
certain what thoſe days were, nor whether they were . 
ſerved in the firſt century. "Thoſe, notwithſtanding, why 
affirm that, in the time of the apoſtles, or ſoon after, th 
fourth and ſixth days of the week were obſerved as faſt 
are not, it muſt be acknowledged, deſtitute of ſpeciou 
arguments in favour of their opinion [a]. 


— _—_—. 
_— — — —_— ͤ»„ꝗ„ẽ—— . 


HAF. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies, which troubled h 
church during this century. 


T HE Chriſtian church was ſcarcely formed, whey, 


in different places, there ſtarted up certain pre 


tended reformers, who, not ſatisfied with the fimpliciy n 
of that religion which was taught by the apoſtley 7 
meditated changes of doctrine and worſhip, and ſet up , 
a new religion drawn from their own licentious imag- 
nations. This we learn from the writings of the apoftle; 
and particularly from the epiſtles of St. PAUL, where w q 
find that ſome were for forcing the doctrines of Chri- 
anity into a conformity with the philoſophical ſyſtem 
they had adopted [p], while others were as ſtudious to 5 
blend with theſe doctrines the opinions, cuſtoms, ant c 
traditions of the Jews. Several of theſe are mentioned | 
by the apoſtles, ſuch as HymMeEnzus, ALEXANDER, 
PriLETUs, HERMOGENEs, DEMaAs, and DioTREPHES; MW t 
though the four laſt are rather to be conſidered as ap-! 
tates from the truth, than as corrupters of it [g]. 7 
IT. The influence of theſe new teachers was but 1 
conſiderable at friſt. During the lives of the apotil 7 
[0] See BeveREGE's Vindication of the Canon, in the ſect fi 
volume of his edition of the Apoſtolic Fathers, p. 166. . v 
[LJ 1 Tim. vi. 20. x Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit. iii. 9. Col. ii. 8. I 


[7] 2 Tim. ii. 18. and in other places. See alſo the accu 
accounts given of theſe men by VITRINGa, Obſerw. Sacr. lib. l 
cap. ix. p. 952. ITTIGIUs, De herefiarchis æ vi Apoffol. J. 
0 vill, p. 84. BuDDEuUs, De Ecclefha Apoſtolica, cap. v. P. 205 
Co , 


thel 
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Wir attempts towards the perverſion of Chriſtianity c E N T. 
ere attended with little ſucceſs, and the number of their 3 
followers was exceeding ſmall, They, however, acquir- 
ed credit and ſtrength by degrees; and even, from the 
firſt dawn of the goſpel, laid, imperceptibly, the foun- 

dations of thoſe ſets, whoſe animoſities and diſputes 

\roduced afterwards ſuch trouble and perplexity in the 

Jhriſtian church. The true ſtate of theſe diviſions is 

more involyed in darkneſs than any other part of ec- 

cleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and this obſcurity proceeds partly 

rom the want of ancient records, partly from the abſtruſe 

and unintelligible nature of the doctrines that diſtin- 

guiſhed theſe various ſects, and finally, from the igno- 

rance and prejudices of thoſe, who have tranſmitted to us 

the accounts of them, which are yet extant, Of one 

thing indeed we are certain, and that is, that the moſt of 

theſe doctrines were, chimerical and extravagant in the 

higheſt degree; and ſo far from containing any thing that 
could recommend them to a lover of truth, that they ra- 

ther deſerve to occupy a place in the hiſtory of human 

deluſion and folly [y]. 

III. Among the various fects that troubled the tran- The ſect of 
quillity of the Chriſtian church, the leading one was that — Onoſ- 
of the Gnoſtics. Theſe enthuſiaſtic and ſelf-ſufficient 
philoſophers boaſted of their being able to reſtore man- 
kind to the knowledge (gnoſis) of the true and ſupreme 
being, which had been loſt in the world. They alſo 
foretold the approaching defeat of the evil principle, to 
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[7] Certain authors have written profeſſedly concerning the ſe&s 
that divided the church in this and the following century, ſuch as 
ITTIG1IUS in his treatiſe, De herefiarchis evi Apoſtolici et Apoſtolico 
proximi, printed at Leitſick in 1690, and alſo in the Appendix to the 
ſame work publiſhed in 1696. RENaTus MasSSUET, in his Di/- 
ſertations prefixed to IREN EUs, and TILLEMONT, in his Memoires 
pour ſervir a I Hiftoire de  Egliſe. But theſe authors, and others 
whom we ſhall not mention, have rather collected the materials, 
from which an hiſtory of the ancient ſects may be compoſed, than 
written their hiſtory, HINCKELMAN, THOMASIUS, DODWELL, 
HORBIUs, and BASNAGE, have ſome of them promiſed, others of 
them attempted, ſuch a hiſtory ; but none of them have finiſhed this 
uſeful deſign. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that ſome eminent wri- 
ter, who, with a competent knowledge of ancient philoſophy and 
literature is alſo poſſeſſed of a penetrating and unbiaſſed judgment, 
would undertake this difficult, but intereſting work. x 


whom 
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CEN T, whom they attributed the creation of this globe, ay 
N 4. * declared, in the moſt pompous terms, the deſtruction g 
—Hihis aſſociates, and the ruin of his empire. An opinia 
has prevailed, derived from the authority of CILE MN] 
the Alexandrian, that the firſt riſe of the Gnoſtic ſe& j 
to be dated after the death of the apoſtles, and place 
under the reign of the emperor ADRIAN ; and it is alh 
alledged, that, before this time, the church enjoyed; 
perfect tranquillity, undiſturbed by diſſenſions or ſet 
of any kind, But the ſmalleſt degree of attention to the 
language of the Holy Scriptures, not to mention the 2. 
thority of other ancient records, will prevent our adopt. 
ing this groundleſs notion. For, from ſeveral paſſages d 
the ſacred writings [5], it evidently appears, that, eve 
in the firſt century, the general meeting of Chriſtians wa 
deſerted, and ſeparate aſſemblies formed in ſeveral place, 
by perſons infected with the Gnoſtic hereſy ; though, # 
the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that this perni- 
cious ſect was not conſpicuous either for its number or it 
reputation, before the time of AgRIAn. It is proper jul 
to obſerve here, that under the general appellation 
Gnoſtics are comprehended all thoſe who, in the firſt age 
of Chriſtianity, corrupted the doctrine of the goſpel by: 
profane mixture of the tenets of the oriental philoſophy 
(concerning the origin of evil and the creation of the 
world) with its divine truths. 
Sprung from IV. It was from this oriental philoſophy, of which 
— the leading principles have been already mentioned, that 
the Chriſtian Gnoſtics derived their origin. If it wa 
one of the chief tenets of this philoſophy, that ration 
ſouls were impriſoned in corrupt matter, contrary to the 
will of the ſupreme deity; there were however, in th 
ſame ſyſtem, other doctrines which promiſed a delive- 
ance from this deplorable ſtate of ſervitude and darkneks 
The oriental ſages expected the arrival of an extraot- 
dinary meſſenger of the moſt high upon earth; a me 
ſenger inveſted with a divine authority, endowed with tit 
moſt eminent ſanity and wiſdom, and peculiarly a. 
pointed to enlighten, with the knowledge of the ſupreme 
being, the darkened minds of miſerable mortals, and t0 
deliver them from the chains of the tyrants and uſurpe3 


[5] x John ii. 18. 1 Tim, Vi. 20. Col. ii. 8. N 
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ers perceived that CHRIST and his followers wrought 
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this world. When, therefore, ſome of theſe philoſo- c E N T. 
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Jutary nature to mankind, they were eaſily induced to 
lieve that he was the great meſſenger expected from 
dove, to deliver men from the power of the malignant 
ni, or ſpirits, to which, according to their doctrine, the 
orld was ſubjected, and to free their ſouls from the do- 
inion of corrupt matter. This ſuppoſition once ad- 


Pitted, they interpreted, or rather corrupted all the pre- 


pts and doctrines of CHRIST and his apoſtles, in ſuch 
manner, as to reconcile them with their own pernicious 
nets, 

V. From the falſe principle abovementioned aroſe, as 
was but natural to expect, a multitude of ſentiments 


>Arines, and the nature of its precepts. The Gnoſtic 
octrine, concerning the creation of the world by one 
r more inferior beings of an evil, or, at leaſt, of an im- 
erfect nature, led that ſect to deny the divine authority 
f the books of the Old Teſtament, whoſe accounts of the 
rigin of things ſo palpably contradicted this idle fiction. 
hrough a frantic averſion to theſe ſacred books, they 
wiſhed their encomiums upon the ſerpent, the firſt au- 
or of fin, and held in veneration ſome of the moſt im- 
tous and profligate perſons, of whom mention is made 
ſacred hiſtory, The pernicious influence of their 
ndamental principle carried them to all ſorts of extra- 
agance, filled them with an abhorrence of Moss and 
e religion he taught, and made them aſſert that in 
poling ſuch a ſyſtem of diſagreeable and ſevere laws 
pon the Jews, he was only aCtuated by the malignant 
uthor of this world, who conſulted his own glory and 
uthority, and not the real advantage of men. Their 
erſuaſion that evil reſided in matter, as its center and 
urce, prevented their treating the body with that regard 
at is due to it, rendered them unfavourable to wedlock, 
the means by which corporeal beings are multiplied, 
nd led them to reje& the doctrine of the reſurrection 
the body, and its future reunion with the immortal 
pirit. Their notion that malevolent genii preſided in 
ature, and that from them proceeded all diſeaſes and 
4 | calamities, 


| 


Occahons 
many perni- 
cious errors 


d notions moſt remote from the tenor of the goſpel concerning 


the ſcri- 
ptures and 
other mat- 
ters. 
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calamities, wars, and deſolations, induced them to apph 
themſelves to the ſtudy of magic, to weaken the powen 
or ſuſpend the influences of theſe malignant agents. 
omit the mention of ſeveral other extravagancies in they 
ſyſtem, the enumeration of which would be iricompati 
with the character of a compendious hiſtory. 

VI. The notions of this ſe& concerning JEsUs CM 
were impious and extravagant. For, though they cm 


ſidered him as the ſon of the ſupreme God ſent from th 


plerama, or habitation of the everlaſting father, for th 


happineſs of miſerable mortals; yet they entertained u. 
worthy ideas both of his perſon and offices. The 
denied his deity, looking upon him as the ſon of Gol 
and conſequently inferior to the father; and they rejedt 
his humanity, upon the ſuppoſition that every thin 
concrete and corporeal is in itſelf eſſentially and intri 
ſically evil. From hence the greateſt part of the Gnoſti 
denied that CHRISH was cloathed with a real body, u 
that he ſuffered really, for the ſake of mankind, the pain 
and ſorrows which he is ſaid to have ſubſtained, in ti 
ſacred hiſtory, They maintained that he came to mortth 
with no other view, than to deprive the tyrants of thi 
world of their influence upon virtuous and heaven-bon 
fouls, and, deſtroying the empire of theſe wicked ſpirit 
to teach mankind, how they might ſeparate the din 
mind from the impure body, and render the former wet 
thy of being united to the father of ſpirits. 

VII. Their doctrine relating to morals and pradis 
was of two kinds, and thoſe extremely different frat 
each other. The greateſt part of this ſect adopted rut 
of life that were full of auſterity, recommended a {tri 
and rigorous abſtinence, and preſcribed the moſt ſex 
bodily mortifications, from a notion that they had! 
happy influence in purifying and enlarging the mind, Wl 
in diſpoſing it for the contemplation of celeſtial thing 
As they looked upon it to be the unhappineſs of the (al 
to have been aſſociated, at all, to a malignant, terreſtti 
body, ſo they imagined that the more that body was & 
tenuated, the leſs it would corrupt and degrade the mind 
or divert it from purſuits of a ſpiritual and divine natuſ 
all the Gnoſtics, however, were not ſo ſevere in ti 
moral diſcipline, Some maintained that there wy 

m0 
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g right with wrong, they gave a looſe rein to all the 
afions, and aſſerted the innocence of following blindly 
their motions, and of living by their tumultuous 
Rates [t]. There is nothing ſurprizing or unaccount- 
ble in this difference between the Gnoſtic moraliſts. 
or, when we examine the matter with attention, we 
hall find that the ſame doctrine may very naturally 
ave given riſe to theſe oppoſite ſentiments. As they all 
eneral conſidered the body, as the center and ſource 


y f evil, thoſe of that ſet, who were of a moroſe and au- 
ere diſpoſition, would be hence naturally led to mortify 
g nd combat the body as the enemy of the ſoul; and thoſe 


rho were of a voluptuous turn, might alſo conſider the 
tions of the body, as having no relation, either of 
ongruity or incongruity, to the ſtate of a ſoul in com- 
nunion with God. 


1 VIII. Such extraordinary doctrines had certainly need 
een undoubted authority to ſupport them; and as this 
cchority was not to be found in the writings of the 


wangeliſts or apoſtles, recourſe was had to fables and 
tratagems. When the Gnoſtics were challenged to 
roduce the ſources from whence they had drawn ſuch 
range tenets, and an authority proper to juſtify the 
onfidence with which they taught them ; ſome referred 
o fictitious writings of ABRAHAM, ZOROASTER, CHRIST 
ind his apoſtles ; others boaſted of their having drawn 


0 heſe opinions from certain ſecret doctrines of CHRIST, 
ul hich were not expoſed to vulgar eyes; others affirmed, 
lt they had arrived at theſe ſublime degrees of wiſdom 


dy an innate force and vigour of mind; and others aſ- 
erted that they were inſtructed in theſe myſterious parts 
df theological ſcience by TRHEU DAs, a diſciple of St. 
aur, and by MATTHIAS one of the friends of our 


0 ord, As to thoſe among the Gnoſtics, who did not ut- 
e reject the books of the New Teſtament, it is proper 
> obſerve, that they not only interpreted thoſe ſacred 


ooks moſt abſurdly by negleRing the true ſpirit of the 
ords and the intention of the writers, but alſo corrupted 


her L.] See CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Stromatum, lib. iii. cap. v. 
529. edit. Potter. 
ont 


them, 
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them, in the moſt perfidious manner, by curtailing a 
adding, in order to remove what was unfavourable, org 
produce ſomething conformable to their pernicious ay 
extravagant ſyſtem. 

IX. It has been already obſerved, that the Gnofli 
were divided in their opinions before they embracy 
Chriſtianity. This appears from the account which hy 
been given above of the oriental philoſophy ; and fron 
hence we may ſee the reaſon, why they were formed int 
fo many different ſects after their receiving the Chriſta 
faith. For, as every one endeavoured to force the do. 
trines of the goſpel into a conformity with their particulx 
ſentiments and tenets, ſo Chriſtianity muſt have 3 
peared in different forms, among the different memben 
of a ſect, which paſſed, however, under one genen 
name. Another circumſtance which alſo contributed i 
the diverſity of ſects among this people was, that ſome be 
ing Jews by birth (as CERINTRHUs and others) coul 
not ſo eaſily aſſume that contempt of Mosks, and tha 
averſion to his hiſtory, which were ſo virulently induled 
by thoſe who had no attachment to the Jewiſh nation, 
nor to its religious inſtitutions. We obſerve, in the | 
place, that the whole religious and philoſophical ſyſten 
of the Gnoſtics was deſtitute of any ſure or ſolid found- 
ation, and depended, both for its exiſtence and ſupport 
upon the airy ſuggeſtions of genius and fancy, Th 
conſideration alone is a ſufficient key to explain the div- 
ſions that reigned in this ſe ; ſince uniformity can nem 
ſubſiſt, with aſſurance, but upon the baſis of evident and 
ſubſtantial truth; and variety muſt naturally introduc 


Itſelf into thoſe ſyſtems and inſtitutions, which are fom. 


Doſitheus. 


ed and conducted by the ſole powers of invention and 
fancy. | 

X. As then the Chriſtian religion was, in its firſt fit 
corrupted in ſeveral places by the mixture of an impiou 
and chimerical philofophy with its pure and ſublim 
doctrines, it will be proper to mention here the heads d 
thoſe ſets, who, in the firſt century, caſt a cloud up 
the luſtre of the riſing church. Among theſe mall 
give the firſt place to DosITHEUs a Samaritan, It! 
certain, that about the time of our Saviour, a man, “ 


named, lived among the Samaritans, and abandoned 
| ect) 
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that he is improperly placed among thoſe called Heretics, 
and ſhould rather be ranked among the enemies of 
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ſect; but all the accounts we have of him tend to ſhew, c ENT. 
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Chriſtianity. For this delirious man ſet himſelf up for 
the Mes31AH, whom God had promiſed to the Jews, and 
diſowning, of conſequence, the divine miſſion of CHRIST, 
could not be ſaid to corrupt his doctrine [u]. 

XI. The ſame obſervation holds true with reſpect to 
Gon MAacGus. This impious man is not to be ranked 
among the number of thoſe, who corrupted, with their 
errors, the purity and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine; 
nor is he to be conſidered as the parent and chief of the 
heretical tribe, in which point of light, he has been 
injudiciouſly viewed by almoſt all ancient and modern 
writers. He is rather to. be placed in the number of thoſe 
who were enemies to the progreſs and advancement. of 
Chriſtianity, For it is manifeſt from all the records we 
have concerning him, that, after his defection from the 
Chriſtians, he retained not the leaſt attachment to 
CarIsT, but oppoſed himſelf openly to the divine Saviour, 
and aſſumed to himſelf blaſphemouſly the title of the 
upreme power of God | w]. 

XII. The accounts, which ancient writers give us of 
MIMON the magician, and of his opinions, ſeem ſo differ- 
ent, and indeed ſo inconſiſtent with each other, that 
certain learned men have conſidered them as regarding 
two different perſons, bearing the name of StMoN, the 
one a magician and an apoſtate from Chriſtianity ; the 
other a Gnoſtic philoſopher. This opinion, which ſup- 
poſes a fact without any other proof than a ſeeming dif- 


— 3 


-> — x = = = 


ml þ Ae 
n erence in the narration of the ancient hiſtorians, ought 
not to be too lightly adopted. To depart from the au- 


thority of ancient writers in this matter is by no means 
prudent; nor is it neceſſary to reconcile the different ac- 
counts already mentioned, whoſe inconfiſtency is not real, 
ie but apparent only. S1MoN was, by birth, a Samaritan, 
zal er a Jew : when he had ſtudied philoſophy at Alexan- 


pol x | 
4 X [u] See BasNAGE, Hiſtoire des Juiſs, lib. ii. cap. x'ti. Ricn, 
[ti SIMON, Critique de la Biblictheque des auteurs Ecciefiaftiqucs de Du 


Pin, tom. iii. cap. xiii, p. 304. 
[] Origen. adv. Celfum, lib. v. p. 272. edit. Spenceri. 


that Vol. 3 1 dria, 


Simon Ma- 
gus not pro- 
perly an he- 
retic. 


His hiſtory, 
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dria [x], he made a public profeſſion of magic (which 
was nothing very uncommon at that time) and per. 
ſuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious miracles, that he had 
received from God the power of commanding and re. 
{training thoſe evil beings by which mankind were tot. 
mented {y]. Having ſeen the miracles which Pay 
wrought, by a divine power, he joined himſelf to this 
apoſtle, and embraced the doctrine of CHRIST, but with 
no other deſign than to receive the power of workin 
miracles in order to promote a low intereſt, and to pre- 
ferve and encreaſe his impious authority over the mink 
of men. Then St. PETER pointed out to him ſolemn. 
ly the impiety of his intentions, and the vanity of his 
hopes, in that ſevere diſcourſe recorded in the vin 
chapter of the As of the Apoſtles ; then the vile impoſter, 
not only returned to his former ways by an entire de 
fection from the Chriſtians, but alſo oppoſed, wherever 
he came, the progreſs of the goſpel, and even travelle 
into different countries with that odious deſign. Many 
things are recorded of this impoſtor, of his tragical end, 
and of the ſtatue erected to him at Rome, which the 
greateſt part of the learned reject as fabulous. They ar 
at leaſt uncertain, and deſtitute of all probability [Z]. 
XIII. It is beyond all doubt, that Stuo was in the 
claſs of thoſe philoſophers, who not only maintained the 
eternity of matter, but alſo the exiſtence of an evil being, 
who preſided and thus ſhared the empire of the univerl: 
with the ſupreme and beneficent mind. And as there 


[x] Clementina Homil. ii. p. 633. tom. ii. PP. Apel. 

] Ads viii. 9, 10. 

[=] See BEausOBRE Hiſtoire de Manich. p. 203. 395. V 
DaLE's diſſertation, De Statua Simonis, ſubjoined to his diſcourit 
concerning the ancient oracles. DEYLINGIUS, Obſerwat. Sat. 
lib. i. Obſerv. xxxvi. p. 140. TILLEMONT, Memorres pour feral 
a I Hiftoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. p. 340. The circumſtances at 
SIMON'S tragical end, wiz. His having pretended to fly by a mir 
culous power in order to pleaſe the emperor NERO, who was fond 
of magic; his falling to the ground and breaking his limbs in col 
ſequence of the prayers of St. PETER and St. Paul. ; and his put 
ting himſelf to death, through ſhame and deſpair, to have been thus 
defeated by the ſuperior power of the apoſtles : all theſe romane 
fictions have derived their credit from a let of eccleſiaſtical writes 
who, on many occaſions, prefer the marvellous to the truth, as Br 


vourable to a ſyſtem of religion, or 1ather tuperſtition, which tru 
and reaſon loudly diſown. | 


wa 
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was a good deal of variety in the ſentiments of the dif- 
ferent members of this ſect, it is more than probable that 
ron embraced the opinion of thoſe who held that 
matter, moved; from eternity, by an intrinſic and neceſ- 
ſary activity, had by its innate force produced, at a cer- 
tain period of time, from its own ſubſtance, the evil prin- 
eile which now exerciſes dominion over it, with all his 
numerous train of attendants. From this pernicious 
doctrine, the other errors attributed to him concerning 
ate, the indifference of human actions, the impurity of the 
man body, the power of magic, and ſuch like extrava- 
gancies, flow naturally as from their true and genuine 
ſourceſa]. But this odious magician ſtill proceeded to 
more ſhocking degrees of enormity in his monſtrous 
fictions; for he pretended, that in his perſon reſided the 
oreateſt and moſt powerful of the divine ons ; that ano- 
ther con of the female ſex, the mother of all human 
ſouls, dwelt in the perſon of his miſtreſs HELENA [6], 
and that he came, by the command of God, upon earth 
to aboliſh the empire of thoſe that had formed this mate- 
rial world, and to deliver HELENA from their power and 
dominion. ; 

XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named MEN AN- 
DER, a Samaritan alſo by birth, appeared in this century. 
He is ſaid to have been inſtructed by Simon ; though 
this opinion has no other foundation, than the general 
notion that all the various ſects of the Gnoſtics derived 
their origin from that magician, and this notion is en- 
tirely groundleſs. Be that as it will, MEN AN DER ſhould 


[a] The diſſertation of HoR Hus, concerning SIMON the magi- 
clan, which was publiſhed not long ago, in the Bibliotb. Hærgſiologica 
of VOIGTIUS, tom. i. par. III. p. 511. ſeems preferable to any 
thing elſe upon that ſubject, though it be a juvenile performance, 
and not ſufficiently finiſhed. He follows the ſteps of his maſter 
THoMasS1vs, who, with admirable penetration, "diſcovered the true 
fource of that multitude of errors, with which the Gnoſtics, and par- 
ticularly S1MON, were ſo diſmally polluted. Vorort S, in the 
place above cited, p. 567. gives a liſt of the other authors, who have 
made any mention of this impoſtor. | 

% Some very learned men have given an allegorical explication 

what the ancient writers ſay concerning HELENA the miſtreſs of 
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Menand##, 


this magician, and imagine that by the name HELENA is ſignified 


either matter, or ſpirit. But nothing 1s more eaſy than to ſhew upon 
what flight foundations this opinion is built, 
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rather be ranked with the lunatics than with the heretics 
of antiquity, ſeeing he alſo took it into his head to ex. 
hibit himſelf to the world as the promiſed Saviour. Fo- 
it appears by the teſtimonies of Ix EN Rus, JusTIN, and 
TERTUELIAN, that he pretended to be one of the mm 
ſent from the pleroma, or celeſtial regions, to ſuecour the 
ſouls that lay groaning under bodily oppreflion and fer. 
vitude, and to maintain them againſt the violence and 
ſtratagems of the dæmons that hold the reigns of empire in 


the ſame foundation with that of Simon M acvs, there. 
fore the ancient writers looked upon him as the in- 
ſtructor of MENAN DER. | 
XV. If then we ſeparate theſe three perſons, noy 
ſucceſſively mentioned, from the heretics of the firſt cen. 
tury, we may rank among the chief of the Chriſtian 
ſectaries, and particularly of thoſe that bear the genen 
name of Gnoſtics, the Nicolaitans, whom CHRIST him- 
ſelf mentions, with abhorrence, by the mouth of his 
apoſtle [c]. It is true, indeed, that. the divine Saviour 
does not reproach them with erroneous opinions con- 
cerning the deity, but with the licentiouſneſs of their 
practice, and the contempt of that ſolemn-law which the 
apoſtles had enacted (Acts xv. 29.) againſt fornication, 
and the uſe of meats offered to idols. It is however cer- 
tain, that the writers of the ſecond and the following 
centuries, IRENZUs, TERTULLIAN, CLEMENS, and 
others, affirm, that the Nicolaitans adopted the ſent! 
ments of the Gnoſtics, concerning the two principles d 
all things, the æons, and the origin of this terreſtrial 
globe. The authority of theſe writers would be en— 
tirely ſatisfactory in this matter, were there not ſome 
reaſon to imagine, that they confounded, in their na- 
rations, two ſects very different from each other, that of 
the Nicolaitans mentioned in the Revelations ; and an- 
other founded, by a certain NicoLavus, in the-+ ſecond 
century, upon the principles of the Gnoſtics. But thi 
is a matter of too doubtful a nature to juſtify a poſitive 
deciſion on either fide. 

XVI. There is no fort of doubt, but that CerINTHUS 
may be placed with propriety among the Gnoſtic, 
though the learned are not entirely agreed whether be 

c) Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15. 
=, 1 belongs 


Cap. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


applied himſelf to letters and philoſophy at Alexan- 
dria [e], attempted, at length, to form a new and ſingu- 
Jar ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline by a monſtrous com- 
bination of the doctrines of CHRIST, with the opinions 
and errors of the Jews and Gnoſtics. From the latter he 
borrowed their plerama, their æons, their demiurge, &c. 
and ſo modified and tempered theſe fictions, as to give 
them an air of Judaiſm, which muſt have confiderably 
favoured the progreſs of his hereſy. He taught“ that 
« the creator of this world, whom he conſidered alſo as 
« the ſovereign and law-giver of the Jewiſh people, was a 
« being endowed with the greateſt virtues, and derived 
« his birth from the Supreme God; that this being fell, 
« by degrees, from his native virtue, and his primitive 
« dignity; that the Supreme God, in conſequence of this, 
determined to deſtroy his empire, and ſent upon carth, 
« for this purpoſe, one of the ever-happy and glorious 
« zons, whoſe name was CHRISTH; that this CHRIST 
e choſe for his habitation the perſon of IEsus, a man of 
* the moſt illuſtrious ſanctity and juſtice, the ſon of 
« JosEPH and Mary, and deſcending in the form of a 
* dive entered into him, while he was receiving the 
** baptiſm of Joan in the waters of Jordan; that JEsus, 
* after his union with CHRISTH, oppoſed himſelf with 
* vigour to the God of the Fews, and was, by his inſti- 
* gation, ſeized and crucihed by the Hebrew chiefs ; that 
* when JEsUs was taken captive, CHRIST aſcended up 
* on high, ſo that the man JEsus alone was ſubjected to 
the pains of an ignominious death.” CERINTHUS re- 
quired of his followers, that they ſhould worſhip the fa- 
ther of CHRIST, even the Supreme God, in conjunction 
with the ſon; that they ſhould abandon the law-giver of 
the Jews, whom he looked upon as the creator of the 
world ; that they ſhould retain a part of the law given by 


[4] See Sam. BASNAGE, Annal. Polit. Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. 6. 

AYDIT, Eclairciſſemens ſur I Hifloire Eccleſ. de deux premiers 
Stecles, cap. v. p. 64. The opinion of theſe two learned men is op- 
poled by BupDEus, De Eccleſ. Apoſtolica, cap. v. p. 412. 


le] THEODORET. Fabul. Haret. lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 219. 
tom. 111, opp. 
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belongs to the heretics of the firſt or the ſecond cen- C E N x. 
tury dJ. This man was by birth a Jew, and having „ 
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Mosks, but ſhould, nevertheleſs, employ their princig 
attention and care to regulate their lives by the preceyy 
of CHRIST. To encourage them to this, he promiſy 
them the reſurrection of this mortal body, after which 
was to commence a ſcene of the moſt exquiſite delight, 
during ChRIST's earthly reign of a thouſand years, which 
was to be ſucceeded by an happy and never ending life i 
the ccleſtia] world. For CERInNTHUSs held, that Gann 
will one day return upon earth, and, renewing his forme 
union with the, man ZEsUs, will reign with his people in 
the land of Pale/tine during a thouſand years, 

XVII. It has been already obſerved, that the churg 
was troubled with early diſputes concerning the lay d 
Mosks and the Jewiſh rites. Thoſe, however, who con- 
ſidered the obſervance of the Moſaic rites as neceſlary ty 
ſalvation, had not, in this firſt century, proceeded ſo far 
as to break off all communion with ſuch as differed fron 
them in this matter. Therefore they were ſtil] regard 
as brethren, though of the weaker fort. But when, 4. 
ter the ſecond deſtruction of Feru/alem, under the empercr 
ADRIAN, theſe zealots for the Jewiſh rites deſerted the 
ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate 
meetings among themſelves, then they were numbered 
with thoſe ſets who had departed from the pure doctrime 
of CHRIST. Hence the name Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
by which the judajzing Chriſtians were diſtinguiſhet 
from thoſe who looked upon the Moſaic worſhip and 
ceremonies, as entirely aboliſhed by the appearance of 
CHRI1sT upon earth. We ſhall only obſerve further un- 
der this head, that though the Nazarenes and Ebionits 
are generally placed among the ſects of the apoſtolic apt, 
yet they really belong to the ſecond century, which wi 
the carlicſt period of their exiſtence as a ſect, 
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CHAPTER: I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 
during this century. 


J. IN this century the Roman ſcepter was, for the moſt 

part, ſwayed by princes of a mild and moderate 
turn. TRAJAN, though too eagerly bent upon the pur- 
ſuit of glory, and not always ſufficiently attentive to his 
conduct, nor prudent in his meaſures, was nevertheleſs 
endowed with many virtues, and the predominant lines of 
his character were clemency and benevolence. ADRIAN 


far from deſerving the reputation of a wicked or unjuſt 
prince, He was of a mixed character, chargeable with 
ſeyeral vices, and eſtimable on account of many excellent 
qualities, The-ANTONINES were illuſtrious models of 
humanity, goodneſs, and ſublime virtue. SEVERUS him- 
ſelf, in whoſe character and diſpoſition ſuch an unex- 
pected and diſadvantageous change was effected, was, in 
the beginning of his reign, unjuſt towards none, and 
even the Chriſtians were treated by him with equity and 
mildneſs. | 

II. This lenity of the emperors was ſingularly advan- 
tageous to thoſe Chriſtians who lived under the Roman 
lcepter it ſuſpended ſometimes their ſufferings, and al- 
levlated the burthen of their diſtreſſes. F or, though 
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was of a more harſh and untractable temper; yet very 
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C E N x. edicts of a ſevere nature were iſſued out againſt them, and 
pÞ , ., . the magiſtrates, animated by the prieſts and by the mu]. 
— — iitude, ſhed their blood with a cruelty which frequently 

exceeded even the dictates of the moſt barbarous laws 
yet there was always ſome remedy that accompanied theſe 
evils, and ſoftened their ſeverity. TRAIAN, however 
condemnable, in other reſpects, on account of his con- 
duct towards the Chriſtians, was yet engaged, by the re- 
preſentations that PLINY the younger gave of them, to 
forbid all ſearch to be made after them. He alſo prohibited 
all anonymous libels and accuſations, by which the 
Chriſtians had ſo often been perhdiouſly expoſed to the 
greateſt ſufferings [a]. AnToninus Pius went fo far as 
to enact penal laws againſt their accuſers [G]. And 
others, by various acts of beneficence and compaſſion, 
defended them from the injurious treatment of the prieſts 
and people, Hence it came to paſs, that in-this century 
the limits of the church were conſiderably enlarged, and 
the number of converts to Chriſtianity prodigiouſly aug- 
mented. Of the truth of this, we have the moſt re- 
ſpectable and authentic teſtimonies in the writings of the 
ancients; teſtimonies, whoſe evidence and authority are 
every way ſuperior to the vain attempts which ſome have 

made to obſcure and weaken them [o]. 

What coun» III. It is not eaſy to point out particularly the different 
enlichrencg countries on which the light of celeſtial truth firſt roſe 
with the in this age. The ancient records that yet remain do not 
gotpel, give us information ſufficient to determine that matter 
with certainty, nor is it, indeed, a matter of much im- 
portance. We are, however, aſſured by the moſt unex- 
ceptionable teſtimonies, that CHRIS was worſhiped as 
God, almoſt throughout the whole eaſt, as alſo among 
the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, Britons, and many other 
nations {d] ; but which of them received the goſpel in the 


[a] See PLIny*'s epiſtles, book x. let. xcviii. 

[ EvusEBivs Eccl. Hiftor. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. 

[c] See MoYLe's letters concerning the thundering legion, with 
the remarks which Dr. Mos REIM has annexed to his Latin tranſ- 
lation of them, publiſhed at the end of a work, entitled, Syntagm4 
Diſſert. ad Sanctiores Diſciplinas pertinent. See alſo the dialogue 
between JUSTIN MARTYR and TRYPHO the Jew, p. 344. 

[4] IX EN Æus Contr. Here. lib. i. cap. x. TERTULLIAN Adv. 
Judæos, cap. vii. P; 213. | | 1 5 firſt 
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firſt century, and which in the ſecond, is a queſtion, un- C E N T, 


anſwerable at this diſtance of time. PanTazNus, the 
head of the Alexandrian ſchool, is ſaid to have conveyed 
to the Indians the knowledge of CHRIST [e]. But, af- 
ter an attentive examination of the account which Eusk- 


p1US gives of this matter, it will appear, that theſe In- 


dians were certain Jews, inhabitants of the Happy Arabia, 
whom BARTHOLOMEW the apoſtle had before inſtructed 
in the doctrines of Chriſtianity. For, according to the 
account of St. JERoM, PaAnNTANUs found among this 
people the goſpel of St. MATTHEW, which they had re- 
ceived from BARTHOLOMEW their firſt teacher. 

IV. The Chriſtian religion, having penetrated among 
the Gauls, ſeems to have paſſed from thence into that 
part of Germany which was ſubje& to the Romans, and 
from thence into Britain [ f]. Certain German churches, 
indeed, are fondly ambitious of deriving their origin from 
St. PETER, and from the companions of the other apoſtles. 
The Britons alſo are willing to believe, upon the au- 
thority of BEDE, that, in this century and under the 
reign of Marcus AN TONINus, their king Lucius ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to ELEUTRHERUS the Roman Pontif, for 
doctors to inſtruct him in the Chriſtian religion, and hav- 
ing obtained his requeſt, embraced the goſpel [g]. But, 
after all, theſe traditions are extremely doubtful, and are, 
indeed, rejected by ſuch as have learning ſufficient to 
weigh the credibility of ancient narrations. 

V. It is very poſhble that the light of Chriſtianity may 
have reached Tranſalpine Gaul, now called France, before 


—_— 


ſe] EuseEBius Hift. Eccleſ. book v. c. x. JEROME Catal. 
Scriptor. Eccleſ. c. xxxvi. 

[/] URsiNus, BEBELIVs, and others have written learnedly 
concerning the origin of the German churches, which TERTULLIAN 
and IRENZZUsS mention as erected in this century. Add to theſe, 
the ample illuſtrations of this ſubject, which are to be found in 
Likon's Singularites Hiftor, et Litter. tom. iv. p. 193. The cele- 
brated Dom. CALMET has judiciouſly refuted the common and 
popular accounts of the firſt Chriſtian doctors in Germany, in his 
Hiſt. de la Lorraine, tom. i. Dif. ſur les Evdques de Treves, 
par. III, IV. See alfo:BoLLANnNDUs, A4. Sanctor. p. 922. HON- 
THEIM Dif. de Era Epiſcop. Trevir. tom. i. Hift. Trevir. 

[g] See UsneR Antig. ' Eccleſ. Britann. cap. i. p. 7; as alſo 

ODWIN, De conver/ione Britann, cap. i. p. 7. and 'RAPIN'S 
Hiftory of England. | 3 
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the concluſion of the apoſtolic age, either by the mi- 
niſtry of the apoſtles themſelves, or their immediate 
ſucceſſors. But we have no records, that mention, with 
certainty, the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian churches in this 
part of Europe before the ſecond century. PoThinvs, a 
man of exemplary piety and zeal, ſet out from Aſia in 
company with IREN.Zvs and others, and laboured in the 
Chriſtian cauſe with ſuch ſucceſs among the Gauls, that 
churches were eſtabliſhed at Lyons and Vienne, of which 
PoTarinus himſelf was the firſt biſhop [Y]. 

VI. The writers of this century attribute this rapid 
progreſs of Chriſtianity to the power of God, to the 
energy of divine truth, to the extraordinary gifts, which 
were imparted to the firſt Chriſtians, and the miracles 
and prodigies that were wrought in their behalf and at 
their command ; nor do they aſcribe almoſt any part of 
the amazing ſucceſs, that attended the preaching of the 
goſpel, to the intervening ſuccours of human means, or 
ſecond cauſes. But this is carrying the matter too far. 
The wiſdom of human counſels, and the uſeful efforts of 
learning and prudence are too inconſiderately excluded 
from this account of things. For it is beyond all doubt, 
that the pious diligence and zeal, with which many 
learned and worthy men recommended the ſacred writ- 
ings, and ſpread them abroad in tranſlations, which ren- 
dered them uſeful] to thoſe who were ignorant of the 
language in which they were written, contributed much 
to the ſucceſs and propagation of the Chriſtian doctrine. 
Latin verſions of theſe ſacred books were multiplied by 
the pious labours of the learned with particular diligence, 
becauſe that language was now more univerſal than any 
other [7]. Among theſe verſions, that which was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Italic obtained univerſally 
the preference, and was followed by the Syriac, Egyptian, 
and Xthiopic verſions, whoſe dates it is impoſſible to fix 
with certainty [4]. 


[] See the epiſtle of PETRUs DE Mak, concerning the firlt 
riſe of Chriſtianity in France, publiſhed among the diſſertations of 
that author; and alſo by VaLEs1vs, in his edition of EUSEBIUS 5 
Ecclęſiaſtical Hiſtory. See allo Hiftoire Literaire de la France, tom.. 
p- 223. LIRON's Singularites Hiftor. et Literaires, vol. iv. ; 

[i] See AuGusTIN. De doctrina Chriſtiana, lib. ii. cap. N.. 
p- 85. edit. Calixt. : | 

[4] See Jo. GorrTLOB. CAR Z ov. Critica ſacra Vet.Teft, p. 663: 
l VII. Among 
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VII. Among the obſtacles that retarded the progreſs C E Nx. 


of Chriſtianity, the impious calumnies of its enemies 
were the moſt conſiderable. The perſons, the characters, 


II. 
AT 


and religious ſentiments of the firſt Chriſtians were moſt Chriſtians 
unjuſtly treated, and moſt perfidiouſly miſrepreſented to defended, 


the credulous multitude [I], who were reſtrained by this 
only from embracing the goſpel. Thoſe therefore, who 
by their apologetic writings in favour of the Chriſtians, de- 
ſtroyed the poiſonous influence of detraction, rendered, 
no doubt, ſignal ſervice to the doctrine of CyrisT, by 
removing the chief impediment that retarded its pro- 
greſs. Nor were the writings of ſuch as combated with 
ſucceſs the ancient Heretics without their uſe, eſpecially 
in the early periods of the church. For the infipid and 
extravagant doctrines of theſe ſectaries, and the groſs 
immoralities with which they were chargeable, were ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the Chriſtian religion, by diſguſting 
many at whatever carried the Chriſtian name. But when 
it was known, by the writings of thoſe who defended 
Chriſtianity, that theſe corrupt heretics were held in 
averſion, inſtead of being patronized by the true fol- 
lowers of CHRIST, then, the clouds that were caſt over 
the religion of IEsus were diſperſed, and the prejudices 
that had been raiſed againſt it were fully removed. 

VIII, It is eafier to conceive than to expreſs, how 
much, the miraculous powers and extraordinary gifts, 
which were diſplayed in the miniſtry of the firſt heralds 
of the goſpel, contributed to enlarge the bounds of the 
church. Theſe gifts, however, which were given for 
wiſe and important reaſons, began gradually to diminiſh 
in proportion, as the reaſons ceaſed for which they were 


IF [1] Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the terms 
of contempt, indignation, and reproach, which the Heathens em- 
ployed in expreſſing their hatred againſt the Chriſtians, who were 
called by them atheifts, becauſe they derided the heathen polytheiſm ; 
magicians, becauſe they wrought miracles ; ſe!f-murderers, becauſe 
they ſuffered martyrdom chearfully for the truth; haters of the light, 
becauſe, to avoid the fury of the perſecutions raiſed againſt them, 
they were forced, at firit, to hold their religious aſſemblies in the 
night: with a multitude of other ignominious epithets employed 
againſt them by Tacitus, SUETONIUs, CELSUs, &c. See 
Bixchau's Antiquities of the Chriſtian church, book i. cap. ii. 
p. 5. | | | 
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conferred. And accordingly when almoſt all nation; 
were enlightened with the truth, and the number of 
Chriſtian churches increaſed daily in all places, then the 
miracuJous gift of tongues began gradually to decreaſe, 
It appears, at the ſame time, from unexceptionable teſti. 
monies, that the other extraordinary gifts with which the 
omnipotence and wiſdom of the Moſt High had ſo richly 
endowed the riſing church, were in ſeveral places con- 
tinued during this century [n]. | 

IX. We cannot indeed place, with any degree of cer. 
tainty, among the effects of a miraculous power yet re- 
maining in the church, the ſtory of the Chriſtian legim, 
who, by their prayers, drew from, heaven a refreſhing 
ſhower upon the army of Marcus AnToninvus, ready to 
periſh with thirſt, when that emperor was at war with 
the Marcomanni. This remarkable event (which gave 
to the Chriſtians, to whom it was attributed, the name 
of the thundering legion, on account of the thunder and 
lightning that deſtroyed the enemy, while the ſhower re- 
vived the fainting Romans) has been mentioned by many 
writers, But whether it was really miraculous or not, 
has been much diſputed among learned men. Some 
think that the Chriſtians, by a pious ſort of miſtake, at- 
tributed this unexpected and ſeaſonable ſhower, which 
ſaved the Roman army, to a miraculous interpoſition ; and 
this opinion is indeed ſupported by the weightieſt reaſons, 
as well as by the moſt reſpectable authorities [u]. 


In] PFANNER, De donis miraculo/is. SPENCER, Not. ad Ori. 


contra Celſum, p. 5, 6. MAMMACHIUS, Originum et Antiquitat. 
Chriſtianar. tom. i. p. 363, &c. 


[z] Such readers, as are deſirous to know what learned men have 


. alledged on both ſides of this curious queſtion, may conſult WIT- 


s1us's Diſſertat. de legione Fulminatrice, which is ſubjoined to his 
Agyptiaca, in defence of this miracle; as alſo what is alledged 
againſt it by Dax. LARROQUE, in a diſcourſe upon that ſubjedt, 
ſubjoined to the Adverſaria Sacra of MATTH. LARROQUE his 
father. But above all, the controverſy between Sir PETER K1NG* 


[*] It is, by a miſtake, that Dr. Mos#z1m confounds Sir Ps TEN 
KinG, lord chancellor of England with the perſon, who carried on the con- 
troverſy with MoyLE concerning the Thundering Legion. MoyLE's ad- 
verſary was Mr. K1ns, a clergyman, rector of Topſham, near Exeter, which 
was the place of his nativity, and alſo of the famous chancellor's, who bore 
his name. See the Letters addreſſed to the Reverend Mr. KI Ne, in the 
Poſthumous Collection of Locxx's Letters, publiſhed by CoLLixs. See allo 


LAkDNER'S Collection of Heathen and Fewiſh Teſtimonies, &c. vol. ii. p. 249, &. 
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X. Let us diſtinguiſh what is doubtful in this ſtory, c E Nx. 
II 


om that which is certain. It is certain, that the Ro- 

man army encloſed by the enemy, and reduced to the 
moſt deplorable and even deſperate condition by the thirſt 
under which they languiſhed in a parched deſart, was 
revived by a ſudden and unexpected rain. It is alſo 
certain, that both the Heathens and the Chriſtians 
looked upon this event as extraordinary and miraculous; 
the former attributing it to JupITER, Mercury, or the 
power of magic; the latter to CHRIST, interpoſing, thus 
unexpectedly, in conſequence of their prayers. It is ſtill 
further beyond all doubt, that a conſiderable number of 
Chriſtians ſerved, at this time, in the Roman army, and 
it is extremely probable, that in ſuch trying circum- 
ſtances of calamity and diſtreſs, they implored the merci- 
ful interpoſition and ſuccours of their God and Saviour. 
And as the Chriſtians of theſe times looked upon all ex- 
traordinary events as miracles, and aſcribed to their 
prayers all the uncommon and ſingular occurrences of 
an advantageous nature that happened to the Roman em- 
pire, it will not appear ſurprizing, that, upon the preſent 
occaſion, they attributed the deliverance of Ax roN Ns 
and his army to a miraculous interpoſition which they 
had obtained from above. But, on the other hand, it 
muſt be carefully obſerved, that it is an invariable maxim 
univerſally adopted by the wiſe and judicious, that no 
erents are to be eſteemed miraculous, which may be 
rationally attributed to natural cauſes, and accounted 
for, by a recourſe to the, ordinary diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence;z and as the unexpected ſhower, which reſtored 
the expiring force of the Romans, may be eaſily explain- 
ed without riſing beyond the uſual and ordinary courſe 
of nature, the concluſion is manifeſt; nor can it be 
doubtful in what light we are to conſider that remarkable 
event. | 


and Mr, WALTER MOYLE upon this ſubject, is worthy of the at- 
tention of the curious; and likewiſe the diſſertation of the learned 
JaBLONSK1, inſerted in the eighth volume of the Miſcellanea 
leipſſenſia, p. 417. under the title of Spicilegium de Legione Ful- 
minatrice. This laſt mentioned author inveſtigates, with great 
acuteneſs, the reaſons and motives which induced the Chriſtians to 
place ſo inconſiderately this /hoxwey in the lift of miracles. 
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Panr 1 


Sedition and 
Naughter of 
the Jews, 


Philoſo- 


phers con- 
verted to 
Chriſtiani- 
ty. 


The External HISTORY of the CHuRcn, 


XI. The Jews were viſited with new calamities, firſ 
under TRAJAN, and then under ApRIAN, when under 
the ſtandards of BARCOCHEBZA, who gave himſelf out for 
the MEss1an, they roſe in rebellion againſt the Romans. 
In conſequence of this ſedition, prodigious numbers of 
that miſerable people were put to the ſword; and a new 
city, called Alia Capitolina, was raiſed upon the ruins of 

eruſalem, into which no Jew was permitted to enter [9], 

his defeat of the Jews tended to confirm, in ſome 
meaſure, the external tranquillity of the Chriſtian church, 
For that turbulent and perfidious nation had hitherto 
oppreſſed and vexed the Chriſtians, not only by pre- 
ſenting every where to the Roman magiſtrates com. 
plaints and accuſations againſt them, but alſo by treating 
them in the moſt injurious manner in Paleſtine, and the 
neighbouring countries, becauſe they refuſed to ſuccour 
them againſt the Romans, But this new calamity, 
which fell upon that ſeditious nation, put it out of their 
power to exerciſe their malignity againſt the diſciples of 
Jesvs, as they had formerly done. 

XII. Among other acceſſions to the ſplendor and force 
of the growing church, we may reckon the learned and 
ingenious labours of thoſe philoſophers and Literati, who 
were converted to Chriſtianity in this century. I am 
ſenſible that the adventages ariſing from hence to the 
cauſe of true religion will be diſputed by many; and, 
indeed, when the queſtion is thus propoſed, whether, 
upon the whole, the intereſts of Chtiſtianity have gained 
or loſt by the writings of the learned, and the ſpecula- 


tions of philoſophers, that have been employed. in its de- 


fence, I confeſs myſelf incapable of ſolving it in a ſatiſ- 
factory manner. For nothing is more manifeſt, than 
this truth, that the noble ſimplicity and dignity of reli- 
gion were ſadly corrupted in many places, when the phi- 
loſophers blended their opinions with its pure doctrines; 
and were audacious enough to ſubmit that divine ſyſtem 
of faith and piety to be ſcrutinized and modified by the 
fallible rule of imperfect reaſon. 


Lo] JusTiIN MART. Dial. cum TRYPHONE, p. 49. 278: 


' CHAP. 


ChAp. II. Calamitous Events. 


H. 


Concerning the calamitous events which happened to the church 
in this century. | 
L IN the beginning of this century, there were no C E N T, 
| laws in force againſt the Chriſtians, for the ſenate „ . _ 
bad annulled the cruel edits of NERO, and NRRVA had 
„ abrogated the ſanguinary laws of his predeceſſor Domi- The perſe- 
TIAN. But, notwithſtanding this, a horrid cuſtom pre- cution un- 
railed of perſecuting the Chriſtians, and even of putting“ Tes. 
them to death as often as a bloody prieſthood, or an out- 
rageous populace, ſet on by them, demanded their de- 
ſtruction. Hence it happened, that, even under the reign 
of the good 'TRAJAN, popular clamours [y] were raiſed 
againſt the Chriſtians, many of whom fell victims to the 
rage of a mercileſs multitude, Such were the riotous 
proceedings that happened in Bithynia, under the ad- BY 
miniſtration of PLINx V the younger, who, upon that oc- _ | 
1 
in 


caſion, wrote to the emperor to know in what manner he 
was to conduct himſelf towards the Chriſtians. The an- 
[wer which he received from TRAJAN amounted to this, 
That the Chriſtians were not to be officiouſly ſcught af- 
* ter[q], but that ſuch as were accuſed and convicted of 
* an adherence to Chriſtianity were to be put to death, as 
* wicked cittzens, if they did not return to the religion 
g of their anceſtors.” 

II. This edict of TRAJan, being regiſtred among the The effects 
public and ſolemn laws of the Roman empire, ſ:t bounds, 5 Ag wig 
indeed, to the fury of thoſe that perſecuted the Chriſti- bliny. 
ans, but was, however, the occaſion of martyrdom to 
„many even under the beſt emperors. For, as often as an 
- WO eccuſer appeared, and the perſon accuſed of an ad- 

s; berence to Chriſtianity confeſſed the truth of the charge, 
n the only alternative then, was apoſtaſy or death, ſince a 
de wagnanimous perſeverance in the Chriſtian faith, was, 

according to the edict of TRA] AN, a capital crime. 


[?] Eusx Brus, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 

[7] See PLiny's letters, book x. lett. xcvii and xcviii. which 

we been illuſtrated by many learned men, ſuch as Voss1vs, 
p Bönukk, BALDWIN, HEUMAN, and others. 5 
; 85 And 


And accordingly the venerable and aged SiMEOx, ſon of 
Cxxoras, and biſhop of Jeruſalem, was by this very lay 


him by the Jews [r]. By the ſame law alſo was the 


Perſecuticn 
under A- 
drian. 


feſſion were indeed ſheltered under the law of TRAIAN, 


The External His Tory of the CHURCH. 


crucified in conſequence of an accuſation formed againf 


reat and pious IN Ars, biſhop of Antioch, ordered by 
RAJAN himſelf to expire in the Roman theatre, ex. 
poſed to the rapacity of furious beaſts [s]; for as the lay 
denounced ſimply death to ſuch as were convicted of an 
attachment to CHR1sT, the kind of puniſhment was left 
by the legiſlator to the choice of the judge. 
III. Such of the Chriſtians as could conceal their pro- 


bs 7. „ #4 „„ ws we — 


— 


which was, therefore, a diſagreeable reſtraint upon the 
heathen prieſts, who breathed nothing but fury againſt 
the diſciples of JesUs. The office of an accuſer wa 
alſo become dangerous, and very few were diſpoſed to 
undertake it, ſo that the ſacerdotal craft was now in- 
venting new methods to oppreſs the Chriſtians. The lan 
of TRAJAN was, therefore, artfully evaded under the 
reign of his ſucceſſor AbRIAN. The populace, ſet in 
motion by their prieſts, demanded of their magiſtrates, 
with one voice, during the public games, the deſtruction 
of the Chriſtians: and the magiftrates fearing that a 
ſedition might be the conſequence of deſpiſing or oppoſing 
theſe popular clamours, were too much diſpoſed to in- 
dulge them in their requeſt. During theſe commotions 
SERENUS GRANIANUS, proconſul of Afia, repreſented to 
the emperor how barbarous and unjuſt it was to ſacrifice 
to the fury of a lawleſs multitude perſons who had been 
convicted of no crime. Nor was his wiſe and equitable 
remonſtrance without effect; for ADRIAN, by an edict, 
iſſued out to theſe magiſtrates, prohibited the putting the 
Chriſtians to death, unleſs they were regularly accuſed 
and convicted of crimes committed againſt the laws ; and 
this edict appears to have been a ſolemn renewal of the 
law of TRAJanſ[z]. The moderation of the empero!, 
in this edict, may, perhaps, have been owing to the ad- 
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[r] Evstpivs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 

[5s] See the Ada Martyrii Ignatiani, publiſhed by RUINART, and 
allo in the collection of the Apoſtolic Fathers. : 

[t] Compare EuskBTUs, H. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. ix. with 
BALDUINUS ad Edicta Princip. in Chriſtianos, p. 73. 
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mirable apologies of QUADRATUS: and AR1STIDES, in 
favour of the Chriſtians, which were every way proper 
to diſpel the angry prejudices of a mind that had any 
ſenſe of equity and humanity left. But it was not from 
the Romans alone; that the diſciples of CHRIS H were to 
feel oppreflion : BARCOcRERAVS, the fiftitious king of the 
Jews, whom ADRIAN afterwards defeated, vented againſt 
them all his fury, becauſe they refuſed to join his 
ſtandards; and ſecond his rebellion [u]. 

IV. The law of ADRIAN, according to its natural 
ſenſe, ſeemed to cover the Chriſtians from the fury of 
their enemies, ſince it rendered them puniſhable on no 
other account than the commiſſion of crimes, and ſince the 
magiſtrates refuſed to interpret their religion as the crime 
mentioned in the imperial edict. Therefore their enemies 
invented a new method of attacking them, under the 
reign of ANTONINUs Pius, even by accuſing them of 
impiety and atheiſm. This calumny was refuted in an 
apology for the Chriſtians, preſented to the emperor by 
Jusrin MARTYR, in conſequence of which this equit- 
able prince ordered that all proceedings againſt them 
ſhould be regulated by the law of ApRIAN [w]. This, 
however, was not ſufficient to ſuppreſs the rage of blood- 
thirſty perſecution ; for, ſome time after this, on occaſion 
of ſome earth-quakes which happened in 4/a, the people 
renewed their violence againſt the Chriſtians, whom they 
conſidered as the authors of thoſe calamities, and treated 
conſequently in the moſt crue] and injurious manner. 
The emperor, informed of theſe unjuſt and barbarous 
proceedings, addreſſed an edict to the whole province of 
Aſa, in which he denounced capital puniſhment againſt 
ſuch as ſhould, for the future, accuſe the Chriſtians, 
without being able to prove them guilty of any crime [x]. 


[4] JusTIN MART. Apologia ſecunda, p. 72. edit. Colon. 

[w] EusEBIUSs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. 

[x] EuskBIus, Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. iv. cap. xiit. p. 126. It is 
proper to be obſerved, that the word crime, in ſeveral former edits, 
had not been ſufficiently determined in its ſignification; ſo that we 
ind the enemies of the Chriſtians, and even the Roman magiſtrates, 
applying this term to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. But the equit- 
able edict of this good emperor, decided that point on the fide of 
lumanity and juſtice, as appears from the letter he addreſſed to the 
province of Afia, in favour of the perſecuted Chriſtians, and which 
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SNF. 
II. 
PART I. 


The perſe- 
cution un- 
der Marcus 
Antoninus. 


their behalf. Thoſe which Jusrin Max TYR, ATHE- 
N AGORAS, and TArfAN drew up upon this occaſion are 


The cala- 
mities ſuf- 
fered by the 
Chriſtians 
under him, 
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V. This worthy prince was ſucceeded by Marcy 
AurELIUs ANTONINUS the philoſopher, whom moſt 
writers have celebrated beyond meafure on account of his 
extraordinary wiſdom and virtue. It is not, however, in 
his conduct towards the Chriſtians, that we muſt look 
for the reaſons of theſe pompous encomiums, for here, the 
clemency and juſtice of that emperor ſuffer a ſtrange 
echpſe. He did not, indeed, revoke the edict of Ax- 
TONINUS Pius, or abrogate the laws which the precedi 
emperors had enacted in favouf of the Chriſtians ; but he 
did what was equally pernicious to them. Without 
examining impartially their cauſe, he lent an eaſy and at- 
tentive ear to all the moſt virulent inſinuations of their 
enemies, and more eſpecially to the malignant calumnies 
of the philoſophers, who accuſed them of the moſt horrid 
crimes and the moſt monſtrous impiety, and char 
them with renewing the ſhocking feaſt of Thyeſtes, and 
the inceſtuous amours of the Theban prince. So that 
if we except that of NeRo, there was no reign under 
which the Chriſtians were more injuriouſly and cruelly 
treated, than under that of the wiſe and virtuous Marcus 
AURELI1US; and yet there was no reign under which 
ſuch numerous and victorious aps/ogies were publiſhed in 


ſtill extant. - 


VI. This emperor iſſued out againſt the Chriſtians, 
whom he regarded as a vain, obſtinate, and vicious ſet of 
men, edicts [y], which, upon the whole, were very 
unjuſt; though we do not know, at this diftance of 
time, their particular contents. In conſequence of theſe 
imperial edits, the judges and magiſtrates received the 
accuſations, which even ſlaves, and the vileſt of the per- 
jured rabble, brought againſt the followers of JzsVs- 
And the Chriſtians were put to the moſt crue} tortures, 
and were condemned to meet death in the moſt barbarous 


concludes with the following words: If any one, for the future, 
« ſhall moleſt the Chriſtians, and accuſe them merely on account of 
« their religion, let the perſon thus accuſed be diſcharged, thou 
« he is found to be a Chriſtian, and the accuſer be puniſhed accord 
4 ing to the rigour of the law.“ 


1 See MELITO ap. EUSEBs Hil Eccleſ. lib, iv. Cap» xxvi. 
7. 147. , 
| forms, 
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forms, notwithſtanding their perfect innocence and their C E N T, 
perſevering and ſolemn denial of the horrid crimes laid to , H. 
their charge. The imperial edicts were ſo poſitive and CALL -] 
expreſs againſt inflicting puniſhment upon ſuch of the 
Chriſtians as were guilty of no crime, that the corrupt 
judges, who, through motives of intereſt or popularity, 
defired their deſtruction, were obliged to ſuborn falſe ac- 
cuſers to charge them with actions that might bring them 
within the reach of the laws. Hence many fell victims 
to cruel ſuperſtition and popular fury, ſeconded by the 
corruption of a wicked magiſtracy and the connivance 
of a prince, who, with reſpect to one ſet of men, forgot 
the principles of juſtice and clemency which directed his 
conduct towards all others. Among theſe victims, there 
were many men of illuſtrious piety, and ſome of eminent 
learning and abilities, ſuch as the holy and venerable 
PoLYCARP, biſhop of Smyrna, and JusTIN martyr, ſo 
deſervedly renowned for his erudition and philoſophy [z]. 
Many churches, particularly thoſe of Lyons and Vienne, 
were almoſt entirely deſtroyed, during this violent per- 
ſecution, which raged in the year 177, and will be an 
indelible ſtain upon the memory of the prince, by whoſe 
order it was carried on [ a]. 

VII. During the reign of Commonvs, the Chriſtians Their fate 
ſuffered very little; no general perſecution raged againſt under Com 
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them ; and any cruelties they endured were confined to — 8 | ; | 

, a ſmall number, who had newly abandoned the Pagan 1 

f ſuperſtitions [5]. But the ſcene changed towards the 0 
/ latter end of this century, when SEvERUus was declared 


emperor. Then Afia, Egypt, and the other provinces 
were died with the blood of martyrs, as appears from the 
teſtimonies of TERTULLIIAN, CLEMENs of Alexandria, 
and other writers. Thoſe, therefore, are not to be fol- 
lowed, who affirmed, that the Chriſtians ſuffered o— 


3 under SEVERUS before the beginning of the thir 

re, Lx] A full account of their martyrdom is to be found in the 

* valuable work of RUINART, intitled, Afa Sincera Martyrum. 

ng [a] See the letter of the Chriſtians at Lyons, concerning this per- 
a ſeeution, which is to be found in EustB1us's Eeclefiaftical Hiflory, 


| ok v. ch. ii. as alſo in Fox's Martyrolegy, vol. i. 
xi [5] EvszB1vs, Hift. Eeclp/. lib. v. cap. xxiv. p.191. cap. xvi. 
p. 183. cap. xviii. p. 186. cap. xix. p. 187, a 5 
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c E N r. century, which was diſtinguiſhed by the cruel edicts of 
this emperor againſt their lives and fortunes. For, as the 


II. 


The calum- 
nies, em- 
ployed to 
render them 
| edious. 


ORI1GEN, who repreſents him as an Epicurean (a miſtake 


The External HISTORY of the CyunRcn, 


imperial laws againſt the Chriſtians were not abrogated, 
and the iniquitous edicts of TRAJAN and Marcus 
ANToNInus were ſtill in force, there was a door, of 
conſequence, open to the fury and injuſtice of corrupt 
magiſtrates, as often as they were pleaſed to exerciſe them 
upon the church. It was this ſeries of calamities, under 
which it groaned towards the concluſion of the ſecond 
century, which engaged 'TERTULLIAN to write his 
Apology, and ſeveral other books, in defence of the 
Chriſtians. | 
VIII. It is very eaſy to account for the ſufferings and 
calamities with which the diſciples of IEsus were loaded, 
when we conſider how they were blackened and rendered 
odious by the railings, the calumnies, and libels of the 
heathen prieſts, and the other defenders of a corrupt and 
moſt abominable ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. The injurious 
imputations, the horrid charges of which we took notice 
above, are mentioned by all thoſe who have written in 
defence of the Chriſtians, and ought, indeed, to ſtand 
always upon record, as a proof both of the weakneſs and 
wickedneſs of their adverfaries. Nothing more frivolous 
and inſignificant than the objections which the moſt 
famous defenders of paganiſm oppoſed to the truth of 
Chriſtianity at this time; and ſuch as defire a con- 
vincing proof of this aſſertion, have only to read the ar- 
guments of CELsus on that ſubject. This philoſopher 
wrote againſt the Chriſtians during the reign of ADRIAX, 
and was admirably refuted, in the following century, by 


which has been almoſt generally followed) whereas it ap- 
pears, with the utmoſt probability, that he was a platonic 
philoſopher of the ſect of AMMmonivs [c}]. Be that as it 
will, CELsUs was a trifling caviller, as is manifeſt from 


ci The learned Dr. LARDNER does not think it poſſible, 
that CELSsus could have been of the ſe& of Ammonivs ; ſince the 
former lived and wrote in the ſecond century, whereas the latter did 
not flouriſh before the third. And indeed we learn from ORIGEN 
himſelf, that he knew of two only of the name of CELsus, one who 
lived in the time of NERO, and the other in the reign of ADRIAN, 


and afterwards, The latter was the philoſopher, who wrote againſt 
Chriſtianity, a L 3 . * * Fe 
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the anſwer of ORI1GEn ; nor do his writings againſt c E N T, 
Chriſtianity ſerve any other purpoſe, than to ſhew his II. 
malignant and illiberal turn of mind. "TART Is 

FronTo the rhetorician, and CREscens the cynic 
philoſopher, made alſo ſome wretched attempts againſt 
Chriſtianity. The efforts of the former are only known 
by the mention that is made of them by MinuTivs 
Felix [4]; and the enterprizes of the latter were con- 
fined to a vehement zeal for the ruin of the Chriſtians, 
and a virulent perſecution of JusTIN martyr, whieh 
ended in the cruel death of that eminent ſaint [e]. 


[4] Ofawius, p. 266. edit. Heraldi. | 


fe Justin Maxr. Apologia ſecunda, p. 21. 'TATIAN, Orat. 
antra Grecos, p. 72. edit. Wortliii. P 
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CHAPTER I. | 
Concerning the fate of letters and philoſophy during ibis 


Century. 


7} DER the reign of TRAJAN, letters and phi- 
lo ſophy came forth from the retreat where they 
had languiſhed during the ſavage tyranny of his predeceſ- 
ſors, and, by the auſpicious protection of this excellent 
prince, were, in ſome meaſure, reſtored to their former 
luſtre J. This happy revolution, in the republic of 
letters, was, indeed, but of a ſhort duration, as it was 
not ſupported by the following emperors, who were, for 
the molt part, averſe to literary purſuits, Even Marcvs 
ANTONINUsS, who ſurpaſſed them all in learning, gave 
protection and encouragement to the Stoics alone, and, 
after the example of that ſupercilious ſect, treated the arts 
and fciences with indifference and contempt [g]. And 
here we fſce the true reaſon why the writers of this cen- 
tury are, in general, ſo much inferior to thoſe of the 
_ in point of elegance and purity, eloquence and 
taſte. 

IT. It muſt be obſerved, at the ſame time, that this 
degeneracy of erudition and taſte did not amount to an 
utter extinction of the one and the other. For, even in 
this century, there were, both among the Greeks and 
Romans, men of eminent genius and abilities, who ſet 
off, in the moſt advantageous manner, the learning of the 
times in which they lived. Among the learned Grecian, 
the firſt place is due to PlurARch, a man of val 
erudition, whoſe knowledge was various, but indigeſted, 
and whoſe philoſophical taſte was corrupted by the 


[VI Prix. epiſt. lib. iii. ep. 18. 
Ig] In the firit boo of his meditations, & 7. 17. : 
| ſceptical 
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ſceptical tenets of the academics. There were, likewiſe, e E N f. 


in all the more conſiderable cities of the Roman empire 
rhetoricians, ſophiſts, and grammarians, who, by a variety 
of learned exerciſes, ſeemed zealous in forming the youth 
to the arts of eloquence and declamation, and in 
rendering them Þt, by their talents and their acquiſitions, 
to be uſeful to their country. But the inſtruction ac- 
quired in theſe ſchools was more ſpecious than ſolid ; 
and the youth who received their education in them, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves at their entrance upon the active 
ſtage of life, more by empty declamation, than by true 
eloquence; more by pompous erudition, than by wiſdom 
and dexterity in the management of public affairs. The 
conſequence of this was, that the rhetoricians and 
ſophiſts, though agreeable to the corrupt taſte of the 
times, which was incapable, generally ſpeaking, of per- 
ceiving the native charms of truth, yet fell into contempt 
among the prudent and the wiſe, who held in deriſion the 
knowledge and education that were acquired in their 
auditories. Beſides the ſchools now mentioned, there 
were two public academies in the empire, the one at Rome 
founded by ADRIAN, in which all the ſciences were 
taught; and the other at Berytus in Pharncia, which was 
principally deſtined for the education of the youth in the 
ſcience of law [H]. 

III. Many philoſophers of all the different ſects flou- 
riſhed at this time, whoſe names we think it not neceſ- 
ſary to mention [iJ. Two, however, there were of ſuch 
remarkable and ſhining merit, as rendered them real 
ornaments to the Stoic philoſophy, which the meditations 
of MaRcus ANTONINUS, and the manual of ErIcrETUs 
abundantly teſtify. "Theſe two great men had more ad- 
mirers than diſciples and followers ; for in this century, 
the ftoical ſet was not in the higheſt eſteem, as the 
rigour and auſterity of its doctrine were, by no means, 
ſuited to the diſſolute manners of the times. The Pla- 
tonic ſchools were more frequented for ſeveral reaſons, 


[J] See the meditations of M. ANTONINUS, book i. & 7. 10. 
17. 

I Jusrix MaRT. Dialog. cum Tryþhone, opp. p. 218, Ke. 
We find alſo many of theſe philoſophers mentioned in the medita— 
tons ef the emperor MARC, ANTONINUS 
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and particularly for theſe two, that their moral precepts 
were leſs rigorous and ſevere, than thoſe of the Stoics 
and their doctrines more conformable to, or, rather, leſs 
incompatible with, the common opinions concerning, the 
gods. But of all the philoſophers, the Epicureans en- 
joyed the greateſt reputation, and had undoubtedly the 
greateſt number of followers, becauſe their opinions 
tended to encourage the indolent ſecurity of a voluptuous 


and effeminate life, and to baniſh the remorſe and terrors 


that haunt vice, and naturally incommode the wicked in 


their ſenſual purſuits [A]. 


IV. Towards the concluſion of this century, a new 
ſect of philoſophers aroſe of a ſudden, ſpred with ama- 


_ Zing rapidity throughout the greateſt part of the Roman 


empire, ſwallowed up almoſt all the other ſects, and was 
extremely detrimental to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
Alexandria in Egypt, which had been, for a lang time, the 
ſeat of learning, and, as it were, the center of all the 
liberal arts and ſciences, gave birth to this new philoſo- 
phy. Its votaries choſe to be called Platonics, though, 
far from adhering to all the tenets of PLATo, they col- 
lected, from the different ſeas, ſuch doctrines as they 
thought conformable to truth, and formed thereof ↄnę 
general ſyſtem. The reaſon then, why they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the title of Platonics, was, that oy 
thought the ſentiments of PLATo, concerning that mo 
noble part of philoſophy, which has the deity and things 
invilible for its objects, much more rational and ſyblime, 
than thoſe of the other philoſophers. | 24255 
V. What gave to this new philoſophy a ſuperior air 
of reaſon and dignity, was, the unprejudiced ſpirit of 
candour and impartiality on which it ſeemed to be found- 
ed. This recommended it particularly to thoſe real 
ſages, whoſe inquiries were accompanied with wiſdom 
and moderation, and who were ſick of thoſe arrogant 
and contentious ſets, which required an invariable attach- 
ment to their particular ſyſtems. And, indeed, nothing 
could have a more engaging aſpect than a ſet of men, 
who, abandoning all'cavil, and all prejudices in favour 


of any party, profeſſed ſearching after the truth alone, 


and were ready to adopt, from all the different ſyſtems 


[4] Lucian Eſeundomant. p. 763. tom. i. opp. 0 
7 5 CE i an 
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and ſects, ſuch tenets as they thought agreeable to it. © E N T. 


From hence alſo they were called Eclectics. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved, as we hinted in the former ſection, 
that though theſe philoſophers were attached to no par- 
ticular ſe, yet they preferred, as appears from a variety 
of teſtimonies, the ſublime PL Aro to all other ſages, and 
approved of the moſt of his opinions concerning the 
deity, the univerſe, and the human ſoul. 

I. This new ſpecies of platoniſm was embraced 
by ſuch of the Alexandrian Chriſtians as were deſirous 
to retain, with the profeſſion of the goſpel, the title, the 
dignity, and the habit of philoſophers. It is alſo ſaid to 
have had the particular approbation of ATHENAGOR AS, 
PaxrxNUs, CLEMENS the Alexandrian, and all thoſe 
who, in this century, were charged with the care of the 
public ſchool [/], which the Chriſtians had at Alexandria. 
Thefe ſages were of opinion, that true philoſophy, the 
greateſt and moſt ſalutary gift of God to mortals, was 
ſcattered in various portions through all the different 
ſes, and that it was, conſequently, the duty of every 
wiſe man, and more eſpecially of every Chriſtian doctor, 
to gather it from the ſeveral corners, where it lay diſ- 
perſed, and to employ it, thus reunited, in the defence of 
religion, and in deſtroying the dominion of impiety and 
vice. The Chriſtian Eelectics had this alſo in cemmon 
with the others, that they preferred PLaTo to the other 
philoſophers, and looked upan his opinions concerning 
God, the human ſoul, and things inviſible, as conformable 
to the ſpirit and genius of the Chriſtian doctrine. 

VII. This philoſophical ſyſtem underwent ſome 
changes, when AMMONIUs SACCAs, who taught with 
the higheſt applauſe in the Alexandrian ſchool about the 
concluſion of this century, laid the foundations of that 
ſect which was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the New 
Platonics. This learned man was born of Chriſtian 
parents, and never, perhaps, gave up entirely the out- 
ward profeflion of that divine religion, in which he had 


[{] The title and dignity of philoſophers delighted ſo much theſe 
oneſt men, that, though they were advanced in the church to the 
dank of preſbyters, they would not abandon the philoſopher's cloak. 
* ORIGEN, Epiff. ad Euſebium, tom. i. opp. P. 2» edit, de la 
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CEN T. been educated [ſm]. As his genius was vaſt and com. 
U. „ prehenſive, ſo were his projects bold and ſingular. For 
ALT be attempted a general reconciliation or coalition of all 
ſects, whether philoſophical or religious, and taught a 
doctrine, which he looked upon as proper to unite them 

all, the Chriſtians not excepted, in the moſt perfect har- 

mony. And herein lies the difference between this new 


_ 


u] PoxPHYRY, in his third book againſt the Chriſtians, 
maintains, that AMmonius deſerted the Chriſtian religion, and 
went over to paganiſm as ſoon as he came to that time of life, when 
the mind is capable of making a wiſe and judicious choice. Bust. 
BIVsS, on the other hand, denies this aſſertion, maintains, that 
AMMONIUsS perſevered conſtantly in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
and is followed, in this opinion, by VALESIUS, BAYLE, BAasNacs, 
and others. The learned FaBRIC1Us is of opinion, that Evsr- 
BlyuS confounded together two perfons; who bore the name of 
AMMONIUS, one of whom was a Chriſtian writer, and the other a 
heathen philoſopher. See FaBRIC. Biblioth. Græca, lib. iv. cap, 
XXVi. p. 159. The truth of the matter ſeems to have been, that 
AMMONIUS SACCAS was a Chriſtian, who adopted with fuch dex- 
terity the doctrines of the Pagan philoſophy, as to appear a Chviſtian 
to the Chriſtians, and a Pagan to the Pagans. See BRUCKET's 
Hifloria Critica Philoſophie, vol. ii. and in, Since the firſt edition 
of this work was publiſhed, the learned Dr. LARDNER has main- 
tained, not without a certain degree of aſperity, which is unuſual in 
his valuable writings, the opinion of FaBRIicivus, againſt Evsi- 
BIUS and particularly againſt Pr. MosHEIM. See his Callectius 
Heathen and Fewiſh eftimonies, vol. iii. p. 195, &c. Pr. Mo- 
SHEIM was once of the ſame opinion with FABRICIVs, and be 
maintained it in a diſſertation, De eccleſia turbata per recent 
Platonicos; but he afterwards ſaw reaſon to change his mind. Theft 
reaſons may be ſeen. in his book De rebus Chriſſianorum ante Cuil. 
Mag. p. 28+, &c. They indeed weigh little with Dr. LARDNER, 
bo however oppoſes nothing to them but mere aſſertions, unſup- 
ported by the ſmalleſt glimpſe of evidence. For the letter of 
ORIGEN he quotes from EUSEBIUS is fo far from proving that 
AMMoONIUS was merely a heathen philoſopher, and not a Chriſtian, 
that it would not be ſufficient to demonſtrate that there was ever 
ſuch a perſon as AMMONIUs in the world; fince he is not ſo much 
as named in that letter. But, allowing with VALEs Ius that it 
AMMONIUS whom ORIGEN has in view when he talks of the phi 
| loſophical maſter from whom he and HzraCLas received in- 
| | ſtruction, it ſeems very whimſical to conclude from thence, that Au. 


mn kn £A coat am, Wau A. am Gena oAc Owa. © . oc OA aa ae 4s. = 


MON1US was no Chriſtian, The coalition between Platoniſin and 
Chrittianity in the ſecond and third centuries is a fact too full 
proved, to be rendered dubious by mere affirmations, The notion 
therefore of two perſons hearing the name of AMMONIUS, the one? 
Heathen philofopher, and the other a Chriſtian writer, of which Dr. 
LARDHER fecms fo fond, reſts upon little more than an hypothebs 
Formed to remove an 1myginary difficulty. FE: 
| ; ec 
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ſect and the Eclectics, who had, before this time, flou- C ENT. 
riſhed in Egypt. The Eelectics held, that in every ſect 5 I. 5 
there was A mixture of good and bad, of truth and 
falſhood, and accordingly they choſe and adopted out of 

each of them, ſuch tenets as ſeemed to them conformable 

to reaſon and truth, and rejected ſuch as they thought 
repugnant to both. AMMoNIvUs, on the contrary, main- 

tained, that the great principles of all philoſophical and 
religious truth were to be found, equally, in all ſects; 

that they differed from each other, only in their method 

of exprefling them, and in fome opinions of little or no 
importance ; and that, by a proper interpretation of their 

reſpective ſentiments, they might eaſily be united into 

one body. It is further to be obſerved, that the pro- 

penſity of AMMonivus to fingularity and paradox, led 

him to maintain, that all the gentile religions, and even 

the Chriſtian, were to be illuſtrated and explained by 

the principles of this univerſal philofophy ; but that, in 

order to this, the fables of the prieſts were to be removed 

from paganifm, and the comments and interpretations of 

the diſciples of Ixsus from Chriſtianity, 

VIII. This arduous defign, which AMmmont1us had The princi- 
formed of bringing about a coalition of all the various ples of the 
philoſophical ſects, and all the different ſyſtems of re- 8 
ligion, that prevailed in the world, required many philoſophy. 
difficult and difagreeable things in order to its execution. 

Every particular ſe& and religion muſt have ſeveral of 
its doctrines curtailed or diftorted, before it could enter 
into the general maſs. The tenets of the philoſophers, 
the ſuperſtitions of the heathen prieſts, the ſolemn 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, were all to ſuffer in this cauſe, 
and forced allegories were to be ſubtly employed in re- 
moving the difficulties with which it was attended. 
How this vaſt project was effected by Ammonivs, the 
' Wh Viitings of his difciples and followers, that yet remain, 
u. bundantly teftify, In order to the accompliſhing his 
»l Wy Purpoſe, he ſuppoſed, that true philoſophy derived its 
origin and its conſiſtence from the eaſtern nations; that 
„as taught to the Egyptians by HeRMEs ; that it was 
drought fr hem to the Greeks, by whoſe vain ſubti- 
„ brought from t „ by w t 
5 lities and litigious difputes it was rendered ſomewhat ob- 
ure and deformed ; but was, however, preſerved in its 
original 
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of HERMEs, and of the other oriental ſages. He main- 
tained, that all the different religions that prevailed in 
the world, were, in their. original integrity, conformable 
to the genius of this ancient philoſophy ; but that it 
unfortunately happened that the ſymbols and fictions, 
under which, according to the eaſtern manner, the an- 
cients delivered their precepts and their doctrines were, 
in proceſs of time, erroneouſly underſtood both by prieſts 
and people in a literal ſenſe ; that, in conſequence of 
this, the inviſible beings and demons, whom the ſupreme 
deity had placed in the different parts of the univerſe as 
the miniſters of his providence, were, by the ſuggeſtions 
of ſuperſtition, converted into gods, and worſhiped with 
a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He therefore. inſiſted, 
that all the religions of all nations ſhould be reſtored to 
their original purity, and reduced to their primitive 
ſtandard, vz. The ancient philoſophy. of the eaſt ;” 
and he affirmed, that this his project was agreeable to the 
intentions of JesUs CHRIST, whoſe ſole view, in 
deſcending upon earth, was, to ſet bounds tp the reigning 
ſuperſtition, to remove the errors that had crept into the 
religions of all nations, but not to aboliſh the ancient 
theology from whence they were derived, 

IX. Taking theſe principles for granted, AMMonivs 
adopted the doctrines which were received in Egypt, the 
place of his birth and education, concerning the wniverſe 
and the deity conſidered as conſtituting one great WHOLE; 
as alſo concerning the eternity of the world, the nature of 
ſauls, the empire of providence, and the government of this 
world by demons, For it is moſt evident, that the 
Egyptian philoſophy, which was ſaid to be derived from 
HERMES, was the baſis of that of AMMoNnIUs; or, as it 
is otherwiſe called, of modern platoniſm ; and the book of 
JamsLicavs, concerning the myſteries of the Egyptians, 
puts the matter beyond diſpute. Au Moxius, therefore, 
aſſociated the ſentiments of the Egyptians with the 
doctrines of PLATO, which was eafily done by adulte- 
rating ſome of the opinions of the latter, and forcing his 
expreſſions from their obvious and natural ſenſe. And, 

to finiſh this conciliatory ſcheme, he ſo interpreted the 
doctrines of the other philoſophical and religious * 
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by the violent ſuccours of art, invention, and allegory, 
that they ſeemed, at length, to bear ſome reſemblance of 
the Egyptian and Platonic ſyſtems. 

X. To this monſtrous coalition of heterogeneous 
doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule of life and 
manners, which carried an aſpect of high ſanctity and 
uncommon auſterity. He, indeed, permitted the people 
to live according to the laws of their country and the 
dictates of nature; but a more ſublime rule was laid 
down for the wiſe. They were to raiſe above all ter- 
reftrial things, by the towring efforts of holy contem- 
plation, thoſe ſouls whoſe origin was celeſtial and divine. 
They were ordered to extenuate, by hunger, thirſt, and 
other mortifications, the ſluggiſh body, which confines 
the activity, and reſtrains the liberty of the immortal 
ſpirit z that thus, in this life, they might enjoy com- 
munion with the ſupreme being, and aſcend after death, 
active and unencumbred, to the univerſal parent, to live 
in his preſence for ever. As AmmoN1vus was born and 
educated among the Chriſtians, he ſet off, and even gave 
an air of authority to theſe injunctions, by expreſſing 
them partly in terms borrowed from the ſacred ſcri- 
ptures, of which we find a vaſt number of citations, alſo, 
in the writings of his diſciples. To this auſtere diſci- 
pline, he added the pretended art of fo purging and re- 
fining that faculty of the mind, which receives the 
images of things, as to render it capable of perceiving 
he demons, and of performing many marvelous things b 
f Wl their aſſiſtance. This art, which the diſciples of Au- 
5 WT MoN1vus called theurgy, was not, however, communicated 
e WF fo all the ſchools of this fanatical philoſopher, but only 
n do thoſe of the firſt rank. 
it XI. The extravagant attempts of Ammonivs did not 
of ceaſe here. To reconcile the popular religions of dif- 
5 Wl ferent countries, and particularly the Chriſtian, with this 
e, new ſyſtem, he fell upon the following inventions: 1/, 

He turned into a mere allegory the whole hiſtory of the 
e- eods, and maintained that thoſe beings, whom the prieſts 
and people dignified with this title, were no more than 
celeſtial 2 ag to whom a certain kind of worſhip 
was due; but a worſhip inferior to that which was to be 
telerved for the ſupreme deity. 20h, He acknowledged 
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the admirable theurge; he denied, however, that IEsus 
deſigned to aboliſh entirely the worſhip of demons, and 
of the other miniſters of divine providence, and affirmed, 
on the contrary, that his only intention was to purify 
the ancient religion, and that his followers had manifeſtly 
corrupted the doctrine of their divine maſter [n]. 
XII. This new ſpecies of philoſophy, imprudently 
adopted by ORIGEN and many other Chriſtians, was ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the cauſe of the goſpel, and to the 
beautiful ſimplicity of its celeſtial doctrines. For hence 
it was, that the Chriſtian doctors began to introduce 
their ſubtle and obſcure erudition into the religion of 
Jesus, to involve in the darkneſs of a vain philoſophy, 
ſome of the principal truths of Chriſtianity that had been 
revealed with the utmoſt plainneſs, and were indeed ob- 
vious to the meaneſt capacity, and to add, to the divine 
precepts of our Lord, many of their own, which had no 
fort of foundation in any part of the ſacred writings, 
From the ſame ſource aroſe that melancholy ſet of men, 
who have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Myſtics, 
whoſe ſyſtem, when ſeparated from the Platonic doctrine 
concerning the nature and origin of the ſoul, is buta 
lifeleſs maſs, without any vigour, form, or conſiſtence. 
Nor did the evils, which ſprung from this Ammonian 
philoſophy, end here. For under the ſpecious pretext of 
the neceſſity of contemplation, it gave occaſion to that 
flothful and indolent courſe of life, which continues to be 
led by myriads of monks retired in cells, and ſequeſtred 
from ſociety, to which they are neither uſeful by theit 


inſtructions, nor by their examples. To this philoſophy 


we may trace as to their ſource, a multitude of vain and 


[u] What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines and 
opinions of AMMONI1US, is gathered from the writings and dil 
—— of his diſciples, who are known by the name of the Modem 

atonics. This philoſopher has left nothing in writing behind 
him; nay, he impoſed a law upon his diſciples not to divulge bi 
doctrines among the multitude, which law, however, they made 10 
ſcruple to neglect and violate. See PoRPHYR. Vit. Plotini, caps li. 
p. 97. edit. Fabricii, lib. iv. Bibliotb. Gree. At the ſame time 
there is no ſort of doubt, but that all theſe inventions belong pro- 
perly to AMMONIUsS, whom all the latter Platonics acknowledge # 
the founder of their ſect, and the author of their philoſophy. 
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woliſh ceremonies, proper only to caſt a veil over truth, © E N T. 
and to nouriſh ſuperſtition, and which are, for the moſt Il. 
part, religiouſly obſerved by many, even in the times in * * 2 
which we live. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
pernicious conſequences that may be juſtly attributed to 
this new philoſophy, or rather to this monſtrous attempt 
to reconcile falſhood with truth, and light with darkneſs, 
Some of its moſt fatal effects were its alienating the minds 
of many, in the following ages, from the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and its ſubſtituting, in the place of the pure and 
ſublime ſimplicity of the goſpel, an unſeemly mixture of 
Platoniſm and Chriſtianity. W | 
XIII. The number of learned men among the Chriſti- The fate of 
ans, which was very ſmall in the preceding century, grew ſguig a- 
conſiderably in this. Among theſe there were few rhe- Chrittians. 
toricians, ſophiſts, or orators. The moſt part were phi- 
loſophers attached to the Eclectic ſyſtem, though they 
were not all of the ſame ſentiments concerning the utility 
of letters and philoſophy. T hoſe, who were themſelves 
initiated into the depths of philoſophy, were deſirous that 
others particularly ſuch as aſpired to the offices of biſhops 
or doctors, ſhould apply themſelves to the ſtudy of human 
wiſdom, in order to their being the better qualified for 
defending the truth with vigour, and inſtructing the ig- 
norant with ſucceſs. Others were of a quite different 
way of thinking upon this ſubject, and were for baniſh- 
ing all argumentation and philoſophy from the limits of 
the church, from a notion that erudition might proye 
detrimental to the true ſpirit of religion. — the 
early beginnings of that unhappy conteſt between Faith 
aud reaſon, religion and phileſophy, piety and genius, which 
id WF increaſed in the ſucceeding ages, and is prolonged even 
to our times with a violence, that renders it extremely 
od Wh Gifficult to be brought to a concluſion. Thoſe, who 
an maintained that learning and philoſophy were rather ad- 
ud Vantageous, than detrimental to the cauſe of religion, 
his Wi eained, by degrees, the aſcendant, and, in conſequence 
no Wi thereof, laws were enacted, which excluded the ignorant 
- and illiterate from the office of public teachers. The 
co- Wl 2PPoſite fide of the queſtion was not, however, without 
defenders ; and the defects and vices of learned men and 
Philoſo- 


The perni- 
cious effects 
of this phi- 
loſophy. 


. Car1sT to be a moſt excellent man, the friend of God, 


* deſigned to aboliſh entirely the worſhip of demons, and 
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the admirable theurge; he denied, however, that Jxsys 


of the other miniſters of divine providence, and affirmed, 
on the contrary, that his only intention was to puri 
the ancient religion, and that his followers had manifeſtly 
corrupted the doctrine of their divine maſter [u]. 

XII. This new ſpecies of philoſophy, imprudently 
adopted by OriGEn and many other Chriſtians, was ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the cauſe of the goſpel, and to the 
beautiful ſimplicity of its celeſtial doctrines. For hence 
it was, that the Chriſtian doQtors began to introduce 
their ſubtle and obſcure erudition into the religion of 
Jesus, to involve in the darkneſs of a vain philoſophy, 
ſome of the principal truths of Chriſtianity that had been 
revealed with the utmoſt plainneſs, and were indeed ob- 
vious to the meaneſt capacity, and to add, to the divine 
precepts of our Lord, many of their own, which had no 
fort of foundation in any part of the facred writings, 
From the ſame ſource aroſe that melancholy ſet of men, 
who have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Myſtics, 
whoſe ſyſtem, when ſeparated from the Platonic doctrine 
concerning the nature and origin of the ſoul, is buta 
lifeleſs maſs, without any vigour, form, or conſiſtence. 
Nor did the evils, which ſprung from this Ammonian 
philoſophy, end here. For under the ſpecious pretext of 
the neceſſity of contemplation, it gave occaſion to that 
ſlothful and indolent courſe of life, which continues to be 
led by myriads of monks retired in cells, and ſequeſtred 
from ſociety, to which they are neither uſeful by theit 
inſtructions, nor by their examples. To this philoſophy 
we may trace as to their ſource, a multitude of vain and 


([a] What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines and 
opinions of AMMON1UsS, is gathered from the writings and dil- 
18 of his diſciples, who are known by the name of the Modern 

atonics. This philoſopher has left nothing in writing behind 
him; nay, he impoſed a law upon his diſciples not to divulge his 
doctrines among the multitude, which law, however, they made ne 
ſcruple to 1 3 and violate. See PoRPHYR. Vit. Plotini, caps lu. 
p. 97. edit. Fabricii, lib. iv. Biblioth. Græcæ. At the ſame time 
there is no ſort of doubt, but that all theſe inventions belong pro. 
perly to AMMONIUS, whom all the latter Platonics acknowledge # 
the founder of their ſect, and the author of their philoſophy. 
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and to nouriſh ſuperſtition, and which are, for the moſt 
part, religiouſly obſerved by many, even in the times in 
which we live. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
pernicious conſequences that may be juſtly attributed to 
this new philoſophy, or rather to this monſtrous attempt 
to reconcile falſhood with truth, and light with darkneſs, 
dome of its moſt fatal effects were its alienating the minds 
of many, in the following ages, from the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and its ſubſtituting, in the place of the pure and 
ſublime ſimplicity of the goſpel, an unſeemly mixture of 
Platoniſm and Chriſtianity. | 

XIII. The number of learned men among the Chriſti- 
ans, which was very ſmall in the preceding century, grew 
conſiderably in this, Among theſe there were few rhe- 
toricians, ſophiſts, or orators. The moſt part were phi- 
loſophers attached to the Eclectic ſyſtem, though they 
were not all of the ſame ſentiments concerning the utility 
of letters and philoſophy. Thoſe, who were themſelves 
initiated into the depths of philoſophy, were deſirous that 
others particularly ſuch as aſpired to the offices of biſhops 
or doctors, ſhould apply themſelves to the ſtudy of human 
wiſdom, in order to their being the better qualified for 
defending the truth with vigour, and inſtructing the ig- 
norant with ſucceſs. Others were of a quite different 


f WY vay of thinking upon this ſubject, and were for baniſh- 
Ing all argumentation and philoſophy from the limits of 
e WT the church, from a notion that erudition might prove 
d Letrimental to the true ſpirit of religion. 3 the 
c early beginnings of that unhappy camteſt between faith 
ud reaſon, religion and philoſophy, piety and genius, which 
4 WF increaſed in the ſucceeding ages, and is prolonged even 

to our times with a violence, that renders it extremely 
1d Bf Giſicult to be brought to a concluſion. Thoſe, who 
: maintained that learniug and philoſophy were rather ad- 
4 Wy 2 tageous, than detrimental to the cauſe of religion, 


ganed, by degrees, the aſcendant, and, in conſequence 
thereof, laws were enacted, which excluded the ignorant 
1 and illiterate from the office of public teachers. The 
6. 2PPolite fide of the queſtion was not, however, without 
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philofophers contributed much to increaſe their number, 
as will appear in the progreſs of this hiſtory. 
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CHAP. II. 


Concerning the doctors and minifters of the church, and th 
form of its government, 


I. PH E form of eccleſiaſtical government, whoſe 

commencement we have ſeen in the laſt centur, 
was brought in this, to a greater degree of ſtability and 
conſiſtence. One inſpector, or biſhop, preſided over each 
Chriſtian aſſembly, to which office he was elected by the 
voices of the whole people. In this poſt he was to be 
watchful and provident, attentive to the wants of the 
church, and careful to ſupply them. To afliſt him in 
this laborious province, he formed a council of preſbyters, 
which was not confined to any fixed number, and to 
each of theſe he diſtributed his taſk, and appointed a 


ſtation, in which he was to promote the intereſts of the 


church. To the biſhops and preſbyters the miniſters, or 
deacons, were ſubject ; and the latter were divided into 1 
variety of claſles, as the different exigencies of the church 
required, 
IT. During a great part of this century, the Chriſtian 
churches were independent on each other, nor were they 
Joined together by aſſociation, confederacy, or any other 
bonds, but thoſe of charity. Each Chriftian afſembly 
was a little ſtate, governed by its own laws, which were 
either enacted, or, at leaſt, approved by the ſociety. But, 
in proceſs of time, all the Chriſtian churches of a pro- 
vince were formed into one large eccleſiaſtical body, 
which, like confederate ſtates, aſſembled at certain times 
in order to deliberate about the common intereſts of the 
whole. This inſtitution had its origin among the 
Greeks, with whom nothing was more common than 
this confederacy of independent ſtates, and the regula! 
aſſemblies which met, in conſequence thereof, at fixel 
times, and were compoſed of the deputies of each reſpec- 
tive ſtate. But theſe eccleſiaſtical aſſociations were nd 


long confined to the Greeks ; their great utility = 
n 
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ſooner perceived, than they became univerſal, and were C E N T 
formed in all places where the goſpel had been plant- II 

ed [o]. To theſe aſſemblies, in which the deputies or 
commiſſioners of ſeveral churches conſulted together, the origin of 
name of Hnads was appropriated by the Greeks, and that councils, 

of councils by the Latins ; and the laws that were enacted 

in theſe general meetings were called canons, i. e. rules. 

III. Theſe corncels, of which we find not the ſmalleſt The autho- 
trace before the middle of this century, changed the my bee 
whole face of the church, and gave it a new form; for —— by 
by them the ancient privileges of the people were con- theſe coun- 
fiderably diminiſhed, and the power and authority of the ©* 
biſhops greatly augmented, The humility, indeed, and 
prudence of theſe pious prelates prevented their aſſuming 
all at once the power with which they were afterwards 
inveſted, At their firſt appearance in theſe general 
councils, they acknowledged that they were no more than 
the delegates of their reſpective churches, and that they 
acted in the name, and by the appointment of their peo- 
ple. But they ſoon changed this humble tone, imper- 
ceptibly extended the limits of their authority, turned 
their influence into dominion, and their counſels into 
laws, and openly aſſerted, at length, that CHRIST had 
empowered them to preſcribe to his people authoritative 
rules of faith and manners. Another effect of theſe 
councils was, the gradual abolition of that perfect equa- 
lity, which reigned among all biſhops in the primitive 
times. For the order and decency of theſe aſſemblies re- 
quired, that ſome one of the provincial biſhops met in 
council, ſhould be inveſted with a ſuperior degree of 
power and authority; and hence the rights of M=tropo- xetropoli 
litans derive their origin. In the mean time, the bounds tans. 
of the church were. enlarged ; the cuſtom of holding 
councils was followed wherever the ſound of the goſpel 
had reach: d, and the univerſal church had now the ap- 
pearance of one vaſt republic formed by a combination of 
a great number of little ſtates. This occaſioned the 
creation of a new order of eccleſiaſtics, who were ap- 

pointed, in different parts of the world, as heads of the 
church, and whoſe office it was to preſerve the con- 


* 


[0] TERTULLIAN, Lib. de Fejuniis, Cap. xiii, p. 711. 
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C EN x. ſiſtence and union of that immenſe body, whoſe members 
i. were ſo widely diſperſed throughout the nations. Such 
was the nature and office of the patriarchs, among wh 
at length, ambition, being arrived at its moſt infolent 
period, formed a new dignity, inveſting the biſhop of 
Rome, and his ſucceſſors, with the title and authority of 
prince of the Patriarchs. 
An artful IV. The Chriſtian doctors had the good fortune to 
33 perſuade the people, that the miniſters of the Chriſtian 
eo" the church ſucceeded to the character, rights, and privileges 
Chriſtian of the Jewiſh prieſthood, and this perſuaſion was a new 
_ = ſource both of honours and profit to the ſacred order, 
— This notion was propagated with induſtry ſome time after 
the reign of ADRIAN, when the ſecond deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem had extinguiſhed among the Jews all hopes of 
ſeeing their government reſtored to its former luſtre, and 
their country ariſing out of ruins. And, accordingly, 
the biſhops conſidered themſelves as inveſted with a rank 
and character ſimilar to thoſe of the high-prizft among the 
Jews, while the preſbyters repreſented the prieſts, and the 
deacons the levites. It is, indeed, highly probable, that 
they, who firſt introduced this abſurd compariſon of 
offices ſo entirely diſtinct, did it rather through ignorance 
and error, than through artifice or deſign. The notion, 
however, once introduced, produced its natural effects, 
and theſe effects were pernicious. The errors to which 
it gave riſe were many, and one of its immediate conſe- 
quences was the eſtabliſhing a greater difference between 
the Chriſtian paſtors and their flock, than the genius of 
the goſpel ſeems to admit. 
The princi- V. From the government of the church, let us tum 
pal writers. Our eyes to thoſe who maintained its cauſe by their learn- 
ed and judicious writings. Among theſe was JUSTIN, 2 
man of eminent piety and conſiderable learning, who, 
from a Pagan philoſopher, became a Chriſtian martyr. 
He had frequented all the different ſects of philoſophy in 
an ardent and impartial purſuit of truth, and finding 
neither among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither in th? 
Pythagorean nor Platonic ſchools, any ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the perfections of the ſupreme being, and the 
nature and deſtination of the human ſoul, he embraced 
Chriſtianity on account of the light which it caft 1 
| theſe 
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theſe intereſting ſubjects. We have yet remaining his 
two apologies in behalf of the Chriſtians, which are moſt 
deſervedly held in high eſteem ; notwithſtanding that, in 
ſome paſſages of them, he ſhews himſelf an unwary diſ- 
puter, and betrays a want of acquaintance with ancient 
hiſtory, | 

IRE N vs, biſhop of Lysns, a Greek by birth, and pro- 
bably born of Chriſtian parents, a diſciple alſo of PoLy- 
caRP, by whom he was ſent to preach the goſpel among 
the Gauls, is another of the writers of this century, 
whoſe labours were ſingularly uſeful to the church. He 
turned his pen againſt its internal and domeſtic enemies, 
by attacking the monſtrous errors which were adopted by 
many of the primitive Chriſtians, as appeats by his five 
bots againſt hereſies, which are yet preſerved in a Latin 
tranſlation [y], and are conſidered as one of the moſt pre- 
cious monuments of ancient erudition. 

ATHENAGORAS alſo deſerves a place among the eſti- 
mable writers of this age. He was a philoſopher of no 
mean reputation, and his apology for the Chriſtians, as 
well as his treatiſe upon the reſurrection, afford ſtriking 
proofs of his learning and genius. 

The works of THeoPHil.us, biſhop of Antioch, are 
more :-markable for their erudition, than for their order 
and method ; this, at leaſt, is true of his three books in 
defence of Chriſtianity, addreſſed to Aurolycus [q]. But 
the moſ. illuſtrious writer of this century, and the moſt 


WF juſtly renowned for his various erudition, and his per- 
1 acquaintance with the ancient ſages, was CLEMENS, 

tne Ciſciple of PANTANUs, and the head of the Alex- 
n endrian ſchool, deſtined for the inſtruction of the ca- 
4 techumens. His Stromata, Pedag:gue, and Exhortatin, 
0, l] The firſt book is yet extant in the original Greek; of the 
r, ret, we have only a Latin verſion, through the barbarity of which, 


tiough exceſſive, it is eaſy to diſcern the eloquence and erudition 
that reign throughout the original. See Hift. Litteraire de la 
gy rance. 

F [7] THEOPHILUS was the author of ſeveral works, beſide 
thoſe mentioned by Dr. MosHEeiM, particularly of a commentary 
hon the Proverbs, another upon the Four Evangelifts, and of teveral 
hort and pathetic diſcourſes, which he publiſhed, from time : time, 
kor the uſe of his flock. He alſo wrote againſt MAaRCioNn and 
IRMOGERESs, and, refuting the errors of theſe heretics, he quotes 
[85 er 4] pallages of the Revelations. 
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having firſt embraced the profeſſion of the law, became 
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addreſſed to the Greeks, which are yet extant, abundant. 
ly ſhew the extent of his learning and the force of hi 
genius; though he is neither to be admired for the pre. 
ciſion of his ideas, nor for the perſpicuity of his ſtyle, 
It is alſo to be lamented, that his exceſſive attachment to 
the reigning philoſophy led him into a variety of perni. 
cious errors. 

Hitherto we have made no mention of the Latin wri. 
ters, who employed their pens in the Chriſtian cauſe, 
And, indeed, the only one of any note, we find in this il 
century, is TERTULLIAN, by birth a Carthaginian, who, Bl 


afterwards a preſbyter of the church, and concluded hy 
adopting the heretical viſions of MoxrAN US. He was: 
man of extenſive learning, of a fine genius, and highly 
admired for his elocution in the Latin tongue. We har 
ſeveral works of his yet remaining, which were defignel 
to explain and defend the truth, and to nouriſh piou 
affe tions in the hearts of Chriſtians. There was, in- 
deed, ſuch a mixture in the qualities of this man, that i 
is difficult to fix his real character, and to determine 
which of the two were predominant, his virtues, or his 
defefis, He was endowed with a great genius, but ſeem- 
ed detect in point of judgment. His piety was warm 
and vigoiys, but, at the ſame time, melancholy and 
auſtere, His icarning was extenſive and profound; and 
yet his credulity and ſuperſtition were ſuch as might hare 
been expected from the darkeſt ignorance. And wih 
reſpect tos his reaſonings, they had more of that ſubtily 
that dazzles the imagination, than of that ſolidity that 
brings light and conviction to the mind [y]. 
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[7] It is proper to point out to ſuch, as are deſirous of a mo 
particular account of the works, as alſo of the excellencies and d- 
fects of theſe ancient writers, the authors who have profeſſedly wit 
ten concerning them, and the principal are thoſe 42 follow : Jo. 
ALB. FABRICIUS, in Bihlioth. Grac. et Latin. Cave, Hiſt. Lt 
Scriptor. Eccl, Du PiN et CELLIER, Biblioth. des Auteurs Eck 
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CHAP. III. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


LTH E Chriſtian ſyſtem, as it was hitherto taught, 
| preſerved its native and beautiful ſimplicity, and 
was comprehended in a ſmall number of articles. The 
public teachers inculcated no other doctrines, than thoſe 
that are contained in, what is commonly called, the 
Apoſtles Creed: and, in the method of illuſtrating them, 
all vain ſubtilties, all myſterious reſearches, every thing 
that was beyond the reach of common capacities, were 
carefully avoided. This will by no means appear ſur- 
prizing to thoſe who conſider, that, at this time, there 
was not the leaſt controverſy about thoſe capital 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, which were afterwards ſo 
keenly debated in the church; and who reflect, that the 
biſhops of theſe primitive times were, for the moſt part, 
plain and illiterate men, remarkable rather for their piety 
and zeal, than for their learning and eloquence, 

IT. This venerable ſimplicity was not, indeed, of a 
long duration; its beauty was gradually effaced by the 


m ; . 
i oborious efforts of human learning, and the dark ſub- 
F tilties of imaginary ſcience. Acute reſearches were em- 


ployed upon ſeveral religious ſubjects, concerning which 
ingenious deciſions were pronounced; and, what was 
worſt of all, ſeveral tenets of a chimerical philoſophy 
were imprudently incorporated into the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 
This diſadvantageous change, this unhappy alteration of 
the primitive ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion was 
cliefly owing to two reaſons, the one drawn from pride; 


end the other from a ſort of neceflity. The former was 
" the eagerneſs of certain learned men, to bring about a 
Jo union between the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and the opi- 
al- mons of the philoſophers; for they thought it a very 


une accompliſhment to be able to expreſs the precepts of 
Carrsr in the language of philoſophers, civilians, and rab- 
bins. The other reaſon, that contributed to alter the fim: I- 
City of the Chriſtian religion, was, the neceility of hay ing 
courſe to logical definitions and nice diſtinctions, i. 

a 1,8 ©r<cr to confound the ſophiſtical arguments which tic 
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infidel and the heretic employed, the one to overturn the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, and the other to corrupt it. #7 Theſe 
philoſophical arms, in the hands of the judicious and 
wiſe, were both honourable and uſeful to religion; but 
when they came to be handled by every ignorant and felf. 
ſufficient meddler, as was afterwards the caſe, they pro- 
duced nothing but perplexity and confuſion, under which 


genuine Chriſtianity almoſt diſappeared. 
This proved 


III. Many examples might be alleged, which verify 
the obſervations we have now been making; and, if the 


reader is deſirous of a ſtriking one, he has only to take a 


view of the doctrines which began to be taught in this 
century, concerning the ſtate of the ſoul after the diſſolu- 
tion of the body. JEsus and his diſciples had ſimply 
declared, that the ſouls of good men were, at their de- 
parture from their bodies, to be received into heaven, 


while thoſe of the wicked were to be ſent to hell; and 


this was ſufficient for the firſt diſciples of CHRIST to 
know, as they had more piety, than curioſity, and were 
fatisfied with the knowledge of this ſolemn fact, without 
any inclination to penetrate its anner, or to pry into its 
ſecret reaſons. But this plain doctrine was ſoon diſguiſed, 
when Platoniſm began to inſect Chriſtianity. PLaTo 
had taught, that the ſouls of herces, of illuſtrious men, 
and eminent philoſophers alone, aſcended, after death, 
into the manſions of light and felicity ; while thoſe of 
the generality, weighed down by their luſts and paſſions, 
ſunk into the infernal regions, from whence they were 
not permitted to emerge, before they were purihed from 


their turpitude and corruption [s). This doctrine was 


ſeized with avidity by the Platonic Chriſtians, and ap- 
plied as a commentary upon that of JesUs. Hence a 
notion prevailed, that the martyrs only entered upon a 
tate of happineſs immediately after death, and that, for 
the reſt, a certain obſcure region was aſſigned, in which 


they were to be impriſoned until the ſecond coming of 


Cnnisr, or, at leaſt, until they were purified from theil 
various pollutions. This doctrine, enlarged and im- 


LI See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonics, and 
other ancient philoſophers, upon this ſuhject, in the notes which Dr. 
Mosngm lias added to his Latin tranſlation of CUuDwoORTH S 4 
veb.eftual Syflem, tom. ii. p. 1036. 
proves 
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proved upon by the irregular fancies of injudicious men, o E N T, 
became a ſource of innumerable errors, vain ceremonies, II. 
and monſtrous ſuperſtitions. a 

IV. But, however the doctrines of the goſpel may 7.1 for the 
have been abuſedly the commentaries and interpretations holy Scri- 
of different ſes, yet all were unanimous in regarding Plüss. 
with veneration the holy Scriptures, as the great rule of 
faith and manners; and hence that laudable and pious 
zeal of adapting them to general uſe. We have men- 
tioned already the tranſlations that were made of them 
into different languages, and it will not be improper to 
ſay ſomething here concerning thoſe who employed their 
uſeful labours in explaining and interpreting them. 
PanTANUs, the head of the Alexandrian ſchool, was 
probably the firſt, who enriched the church with a ver- 
ſion of the facred writings, which has been loſt among 
the ruins of time. The ſame fate attended the commen- 
tary of CLEMENS the Alexandrian, upon the canonical 
epiſiles ; and alſo another celebrated work [f] of the ſame 
author, in which he is ſaid to have explained, in a com- 
pendious manner, almoſt all the ſacred writings. The 
harmony of the Evangelifts, compoſed by TArIAx, is yet 
extant, But the expoſition of the Revelations, by JUSTIN 
MarTYR, and of the four goſpels by THEOPHILUs biſhop 
of Antigch, together with ſeveral illuſtrations of the Moſaic 
*. of the creation by other ancient writers, are all 
oſt. 

V. The loſs of theſe ancient productions is the leſs to que defects 
be regretted, as we know, with certainty, their vaſt infe- of the anci- 
riority to the expoſitions of the holy ſcriptures that ap- elner 
peared in ſucceeding times. Among the perſons already * 
mentioned, there was none who deſerved the name of an 
eminent and judicious iuterpreter of the ſacred text. 

They all attributed a double ſenſe to the words of ſcripture, 
the one obvious and literal z the other hidden and myſte- 
nous, which lay concealed, as it were, under the veil of 
the outward letter. The former, they treated with the 
utmoſt neglect, and turned the whole force of their 
denius and application to unfold the latter: or, in other 


nd Vords, they were more ſtudious to darken the holy Scrip- ' 
„ des with their idle fictions, than to inveſtigate their 
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true and natural ſenſe. Some of them alſo forced the 
expreſſions of ſacred writ out of their obvious meaning, 


in order to apply them to the ſupport of their philoſophi- 


cal ſyſtems, of which dangerous and pernicious attempts, 


CLEmENs of Alexandria, is ſaid to have given the firſt 
example. With reſpe& to the expoſitors of the Old 
Teſtament in this century, we ſhall only make this gene- 
ral remark, that their exceſſive veneration for the Alex- 
andrian verſion, commonly called the Septuagint, which 
they regarded aimolt as of divine authority, confined their 
views, fettered, as it were, their critical ſpirit, and 
hindered them from producing any thing excellent in the 
way of ſacred criticiſm or interpretation. 

VI. If this age was not very fertile in ſacred critics, it 
was {till leſs ſo in expoſitors of the doctrinal parts of re- 
ligion ; for hitherto there was no attempt made, at leaſt, 
that is come to our knowledge, of compoling a „tem, or 
complete view of the Chriſtian doctrine. Some treatiſes 
of ARABIAN, relative to this ſubject, are indeed mention- 
ed ; but as they are loſt, and ſeem not to have been much 
known by any of the writers whoſe works have ſurvived 
them, we can form no concluſions concerning them. 
The books of PaP1as, concerning the ſayings of CHRIST 
and his aps/iles, were, according to the accounts which 
EvsEB1Us gives of them, rather an hiſtorical commentary, 
than a theological ſyſtem. MEIITO, biſhop of Sardis, is 
ſaid to have written ſeveral treatiſes, one concerning faith, 
another on the creation, a third concerning the church, 
and a fourth concerning ruth; but it does not appear 
from the titles of theſe writings, whether they were of a 
doctrinal or controverſial nature u]. Several of the 
polemic writers, indeed, have been naturally led, in the 
courſe of controverſy, to explain amply certain points 
of religion, But thoſe doctrines, which have not been 


E&P [u] MELITO, beſides his apology for the Chriſtians, and the 
trextiſes mentioned by Dr. MoSHEIM here, wrote a diſcourſe upon 
Laſter, and ſeveral other diſſertations, of which we have only ſome 
tcattercd fragments rem»ining : but what is worthy of remark here, 
is, that ke is the firſt Chriſtian writer that has given us a catalogue of 
the books of the Old Teſtament. His catalogue alſo 1s perfecth 
conformable to that of the Jews, except in this point only, that he 
has omitted in it the book of Fer. 


4 diſputed, 
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diſputed, are very rarely defined with ſuch accuracy, by c E N x. 


the ancient writers, as to point out to us clearly what 
their opinions concerning them were. And from hence 
it ought not to appear ſurprizing, that all the different 
{:&s of Chriſtians, pretend to find, in the writings of 
the fathers, deciſions favourable to their reſpective te- 
nets. 

VII. The controverſial writers, who ſhone in this 
century, had three different forts of adverſaries to com- 
bat; the Jews, the Pagans, and thoſe, who, in the bo- 
ſom of Chriſtianity, corrupted its - doctrines, and pro- 
duced various ſects and diviſions in the church. JusTIN 
MarTYR and TERTULLIAN embarked in a controverſy 
with the Jews, which it was not poſſible for them to 
manage with the higheſt ſucceſs and dexterity, as they 
were very little acquainted with the language, the 
hiſtory, and the learning of the Hebrews, and wrote with 
more levity and inaccuracy, than was juſtihable on ſuch 
a ſubject, Of thoſe who managed the cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity againſt the Pagans, ſome performed this important 
taſk by compoſing apologies for the Chriſtians ; and others 
by addrefling pathetic exhortations to the Gentiles. 
Among the former, were ATHENAGORAs, MELITo, 
QuapRaTus, MiLTIADES, ARISTIDEs, T ATIAN, and 
Jusrin MAR TYR; and among the latter, TERTULLIAN, 
CLEMENS, JusTIN, and THEOPHILUS biſhop of Antioch. 
All theſe writers attacked, with judgment, dexterity, and 
ſucceſs, the Pagan ſuperſtition, and alfo defended the 
Chriſtians, in a victorious manner, againſt all the calum- 
nies and aſperſions of their enemies. But they did not 
ſucceed ſo well in unfolding the true nature and genius 
of Chriſtianity, nor were the arguments they made uſe 


of to demonſtrate its truth and divinity ſo full of energy, 


ſo ſtriking and irreſiſtible, as thoſe, by which they over- 
turned the Pagan ſyſtem. In a word, both their expli- 
cation and defence of many of the doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity are defective and unſatisfactory in ſeveral reſpects. 
As to thoſe who directed their polemic efforts againſt the 
heretics, their number was prodigious, though few of 
their writings have come down to our times. IREN. Us 
refuted the whole tribe, in a work deſtined ſolely for that 

| g purpoſe. 
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C ENT. purpoſe. CLEMENS [w], TERTULLIAN [x], and JusTix 
II. | MARTYR, wrote alſo againſt all the ſectaries; but the 

P an . ork of the laſt, upon that ſubject, is not extant, It 

* would be endleſs to mention thoſe who combated par- 
ticular errors, of whoſe writings, alſo, many have difap- 
peared amidſt the decays of time, and the revolutions that 
have happened in the republic of letters. | 

Good and VIII. If the primitive defenders of Chriſtianity were 

bad quali- not always happy in the choice of their arguments, yet 

ties of W® they diſcovered more candour and probity than thoſe of 

ancient dif- . : ; 

putantss the following ages. The artifice of ſophiſtry, and the 
habit of employing pious frauds in ſupport of the truth, 
had not, as yet, infected the Chriſtians. And this, in- 
deed, is all that can be ſaid in their behalf; for they are 
worthy of little admiration on account of the accu- 
racy or depth of their reaſonings. The moſt of them 
appear to have been deſtitute of penetration, learning, 
order, application, and force. They frequently make 
ufe of arguments void of all ſolidity, and much more 
proper to dazzle the fancy, than to enlighten and convince 
the mind. One, laying afide the ſacred writings, from 
whence all the weapons of religious controverſy ought 
to be drawn, refers to the deciſions of thoſe biſhops 
who ruled the apoſtolic churches. Another thinks, that 
the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark of its truth, and 
pleads prefcription againſt his adverſaries, as if he was 
maintaining his property before a civil magiſtrate, than 
which method of diſputing nothing can be more perni- 
cious to the cauſe of truth, A third imitates thoſe wrong- 
headed diſputants among the Jews, who, infatuated 
with their cabbaliſtic jargon, offered, as arguments, the 
imaginary potwers of certain myſtic words and choſen 
numbers [y]. Nor do they ſeem to err, who are of opi- 
nion, that in this century, that vitious method [z] of diſ- 


Er . mn = rr —* © _7 


L] In his work, intitled, Stromata. 

[x] In his Preſcriptiones adverſus hereticos. 

[ y] Several examples, of this ſenſeleſs method of reaſoning, are 

1 to be found in different writers. See particularly BASNACB, 
| Hiſtoire des Tuifs, tom. iii. p. 660. 694. 

| [zl The e&conomical method of diſputing was that in which 

| the diſputants accommodated themſelves, as far as was poſlible, to 

the taſte and prejudiccs of thoſe, whom they were endeavouring to 

gain over to the truth, Some of the firſt Chriſtians carried this con- 


puting, 
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puting, which afterwards obtained the name of a@conmi- © ENT, [| 
cal, was firſt introduced [a]. 5 8 iſ 
o i . | ; an 1 II. 

IX. The principal points of morality were treated by 3 | 
JusTIN MarTYR, or, at leaſt, by the writer of the Moral wri- 
epiſtle to ZEN A and SERENUS, which is to be found ters. | 
among the works of that celebrated author. Many other 
writers confined themſelves to particular branches of the l 
moral ſyſtem, which they handled with much attention 
and zeal. Thus CLEMENS, of Alexandria, wrote ſeveral 
treatiſes concerning calumny, patience, continence, and 
other virtues, which diſcourſes have not reached our 
times. Thoſe of TERTULLIAN upon cha/tity, upon flight 
in the time of perſecution, as alſo upon faſting, ſhows, female 
ornaments, and prayer, have ſurvived the waſte of time, 
and might be read with much fruit, were the ſtyle, in 
which they are written, leſs laboured, and difficult, and 
the ſpirit they breath leſs melancholy and moroſe. 

X. Learned men are not unanimous concerning the Of the me- 
degree of eſteem that is due to the authors now mention- * _ 
ed, and the other ancient moraliſts. Some repreſent moral wri- 
them as the moſt excellent guides in the paths of piety ders. 
and virtue, while others place them in the very loweſt 
rank of moral writers, confider them as the very worſt of 
all inſtructors, and treat their precepts and deciſions as 
perfectly inſipid, and, in many reſpeCts, pernicious. 

We leave the determination of this point to ſuch as are 
more capable of pronouncing deciſively upon it, than we 
pretend to be [5]. It, however, appears to us inconteſta- 


deſcenſion too far, and abuſed St. Paul's example (1 Cor. ix. 20, 
21,22.) to a degree inconſiſtent with the purity and ſimplicity of 
ine Chriſtian doctrine. | 

[4] RIC. SiMON, Hiflorre Critique des principaux Commentateurs 
du N. T. cap. ii. p. 21. 

5 This queſtion was warmly and learnedly debated between the 
deſervedly celebrated BARBEYRAC and CELLIER a Benedictine 
monk. BuDpeus has given us an hiſtory of this controverſy, 
with his own judgment of it, in his I/agoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. 
cap. iy. p. 620, &. BARBEYRAC, however, publiſhed after this a 
particular treatiſe in defence of the ſevere ſentence he had pro- 
nounced againſt the fathers. This ingenious performance was 
printed at Amflerdam in 1720, under the title of Traite ſur la Morale 
des Peres, and is highly worthy of the peruſal of thoſe who have a 
talte for this moſt intereſting branch of literature, though they will 
find in it ſome imputations caſt upon the fathers, * which they 
may be eaſily defended. 
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C EN T. ble, that, in the writings of the primitive fathers, there 
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are ſeveral ſublime ſentiments, judicious thoughts, and 
many things that are naturally adapted to form a reli- 


gious temper, and to excite pious and virtuous affections; 
while it muſt be confeſſed, on the other hand, that they 


abound ſtill more with precepts of an exceffive and un- 


reaſonable auſterity, with ſtoical and academical diQates, 
vague and indeterminate notions, and, what is yet wore, 
with deciſions that are abſolutely falſe, and in evident 
oppoſition to the precepts of Cxrisr. Before the 
queſtion mentioned above, concerning the merit of the 
ancient fathers, as moraliils, be decided, a previous 
queſtion muſt be determined, viz. What is meant by a 
bad direCtor in point of morals ? and, if by ſuch a perſon 
be meant, one who has no determinate notion of the na- 
ture and limits of the duties incumbent upon Chriſtians, 
no clear and diſtinct ideas of virtue and vice; who has 
not penetrated the ſpirit and genius of thoſe ſacred books, 
to which alone we muſt appeal in every diſpute about 
Chriſtian virtue, and who, in conſequence thereof, 
fluctuates often in uncertainty, or falls into error in ex- 
plaining the divine laws, though he may frequently ad- 
miniſter ſublime and pathetic inſtructions ; if, by a bad 
guide in morals, ſuch a perſon, as we have now delineat- 
ed, be meant, then it muſt be confeſſed, that this title 
belongs indiſputably to many of the fathers. 

XI. The cauſe of morality, and, indeed, of Chriſtianity 
in general, ſuffered deeply by a capital error which was 
received in this century ; an error admitted without any 
evil deſign, but yet with the utmoſt imprudence, and 
which, through every period of the church, even until 
the preſent time, has produced other errors without num- 
ber, and multiplied the evils under which the goſpel has 
ſo often groaned. JESUS CHRIST preſcribed to all his 
diſciples one and the fame rule of life and manners. 
But certain Chriſtian doctors, either through a deſire of 
imitating the nations among whom they lived, or in con- 
ſequence of a natural propenſity to a life of auſterity 
(which is a diſeaſe not uncemmon in Syria, Egypt, and 
other eaſtern provinces) were induced to maintain, that 
CRIST had eſtabliſhed a double rule of ſanctity and virtue, 
for two different orders of Chriſtians, Of theſe rules the 

one 
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ane was ordinary, the other extraordinary; the one of a 
lower dignity, the other more ſublime ; the one for per- 
ſons in the active ſcenes of life, the other for thoſe, who, 
in a ſacred retreat, aſpired after the glory of a celeſtial 
ſtate. In conſequence of this wild ſyſtem, they divided 
into two parts, all thoſe moral doctrines and inſtructions 
which they had received either by writing or tradition. 
One of theſe diviſions they called precepts, and the other 
counſels. They gave the name of precepts to thoſe laws, 
that were univerſally obligatory upon all orders of men; 
and that of counſels to thoſe that related to Chriſtians of a 
more ſublime rank, who propoſed to themſelves great and 
glorious ends, and breathed after an intimate communion 
with the ſupreme being. 

XII. This double doctrine produced, all of a ſudden, a 
new ſet of men, who made profeſſion of uncommon de- 
grees of ſanctity and virtue, and declared their reſolution 
of obeying all the counſels of CHRIST, in order to their 
enjoying communion with God here, and alſo, that, 
after the diſſolution of their mortal bodies, they might 
aſcend to him with the greater facility and find nothing 
to retard their approach to the ſupreme center of hap- 
pineſs and perfection. They looked upon themſelves as 
prohibited the uſe of things, which it was lawful for 
other Chriſtians to enjoy, ſuch as wine, fleſh, matrimony, 
and commerce [c]. They thought it their indiſpenſable 
duty to extenuate the body by watchings, abſtinence, 
labour, and hunger. They looked for felicity in ſolitary 
retreats, in deſart places, where, by ſevere and aſſiduous 
efforts of ſublime meditation, they raiſed the ſoul above 
all external objects and all ſenſual pleaſures. Both men 
and women impoſed upon themſelves the moſt ſevere 
taſks, the moſt auſtere diſcipline; all which, however 
the fruit of pious intention, was, in the iſſue, extremely 
detrimental to Chriſtianity. "Theſe perſons were called 
Aſcetics, Emzd9xia, EN, and Philoſophers, nor were 
they only diſtinguiſhed by their title from other Chriſti- 
ans, but alſo by their garb [d]. In this century, indeed, 
ſuch as embraced this auſtere kind of life, ſubmitted 

Lc] ATHENAGORAS, Apologia pro Chriſtiau. cap. xxvili. p. 129. 
edit. Oxon, 

[4] See SALMAS, Comm, in Tertullianum de Pallio, p. 7, 8, &c. 
themſelves 
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themſelves to all theſe mortifications in private, without 
breaking aſunder their ſocial bonds, or withdrawing 
themſelves from the concourſe of men. But, in proce; 
of time, they retired into deſarts, and, after the example 
of the Eſſenes and Therapeutæ, they formed themſelves 
into certain companies. 

XIII. Nothing is more obvious than the reaſons that 
gave riſe to this auſtere ſect, One of the principal was, 
the ill-judged ambition of the Chriſtians to reſemble the 
Greeks and Romans, many of whoſe ſages and philoſo- 
phers diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the generality by 
their maxims, by their habit, and, indeed, by the whole 
plan of life and manners, which they had formed to them- 
ſelves, and by which they acquired a high degree of 
eſteem and authority. It is alſo well known, that, of all 
theſe philoſophers, there were nane, whoſe ſentiments 
and diſcipline were ſo well reccived by the ancient 
Chriſtians as thoſe of the Platonics and Pythagoreans, 


who preſcribed in their leſſons tua rules of conduct; one 
for the ſage, who aſpired to the fublimeſt heights of vir- 
tue; and another for the people, involved in the cares 
and hurry of an active life[-]. The law of moral con- 
duct, which the Platonics preſcribed to the philoſophers, 


was as follows : The ſoul of the wiſe man ought to be 
© removed to the greateſt poſſible diſtance from the con- 
e tagious influence of the body. And as the depreſſing 
ec weight of the body, the force of its appetites, and 
e its connexions with a corrupt world, are in direct op- 
< poſition to this ſacred obligation; therefore all ſenſual 
„ pleaſures are to be carefully avoided ; the body is to be 
« ſupported, or rather extenuated, by a ſlender diet; ſo/i- 
© tude is to be ſought as the true manſion of virtue; 
and contemplation to be employed as the means of railing 
« the ſoul, as far as is poſſible, to a ſublime freedom 
« from all corporeal ties, and to a noble elevation above 
all terreſtrial things f]. The perſon, who lives in 


le] Theſe famous ſects made am important diſtinction between 
living according to nature, Zi» nala pen, and living above nature, 
Zur veg vow. The former was the rule preſcribed to the vulgar; 
the latter that which was to direct the condu&t of the philoſopbers, 
who aimed at ſuperior degrees of virtue, See ENEAS GAZEUS 
in Theophraſt. p. 29. edit. Barthii. 5 
Lf ] The reader will find the principles of this fanatical yes 
ee this 
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« this manner, ſhall enjoy, even in a preſent ſtate, a 
« certain degree of communion with the deity; and 
« when the corporeal maſs is diſſolved, ſhall immediatel 
« aſcend to the ſublime regions of felicity and perfection, 
« without paſſing through that ſtate of purification and 
« trial, that awaits the generality of mankind.” It is 
eaſy to perceive, that this rigorous diſcipline was a natural 
conſequence of the peculiar opinions which theſe philo- 
ſophers, and ſome others that reſembled them, entertain- 
ed, concerning the nature of the ſoul, the influence of mat- 
ter, the operations of inviſible beings or demons, and the 
formation of the world. And as theſe opinions were 
adopted by the more learned among the Chriſtians, it 
was but natural that they ſhould embrace alſo the moral 
diſcipline which flowed from them. 

XIV. There is a particular conſideration that will 
enable us to render a natural account of the origin of 
thoſe religious ſeverities of which we have been now 
ſpeaking, and that is drawn from the genius and temper 
of the people by whom they were firſt practiſed. It was 
in Egypt that this moroſe diſcipline had its riſe ; and it is 
obſervable, that that country has, in all times, as it were 
by an immutable law, or diſpoſition of nature, abaunded 
with perſons of a melancholy complexion, and produced, 
in proportion to its extent, more gloomy ſpirits than an 
other part of the world [g]. It was here that the Eſſenes 
and the Therapeutz, thoſe diſmal and gloomy ſeas, 
dwelt principally long before the coming of CHRIST; as 
alſo many others of the Aſcetic tribe, who, led by a 
certain melancholy turn of mind, and a deluſive notion 
of rendering themſelves more acceptable to the deity by 
their auſterities, withdrew themſelves from human ſo- 
ciety, and from all the innocent pleaſures and comforts 
of life Y]. From Egypt this ſour and unſociable diſci- 
pline, in PoRPHYRY's book ef aToyic, i, e. concerning ab- 
mence, That celebrated Platoniſt has explained at large the re- 


3 duties that belong to active and contemplative life, book i. 
27 and 41. 


e] See MaiLLeT, Deſcription de I Egypt, tom. ii, p. 57. edit. 
in 4to. de Paris. 5 


[5] HER ODO T. Hiftor. lib. ii. p. 104. edit. Gronov. Epi- 
PHANIUS, Expoſit. fidei, G 11. tom. ii. opp. P. 1092. TERTUL- 


7 De exhortatione caſtitat. cap. xiii. p. 524. edit. Priori, 
THANASIUS ix vita Antonii, tom. Ii. opp. p. 453. 
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many other fancies of a like nature, which we ſhall haue 


ver ſes, and ſeveral ſuppoſititious productions, which were 


upon thoſe who entertained juſt and rational ſentiments 
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pline paſſed into Syria, and the neighbouring countries 
which alſo abounded with perſons of the ſame diſma 
conſtitution with that of the Epyptians [i]; and fron 
thence, in proceſs of time, its infection reached to the 
European nations. Hence that train of auſtere and {. 
perſtitious vows and rites, that yet, in many, places, ci 
a veil over the beauty and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian 
religion. Hence the celibacy of the prieſtly order, the 
rigour of unprofitable penances, and mortifications, the 
innumerable ſwarms of monks that refuſed their talents 
and labours to ſociety, and this in the ſenſcleſs purſuit 
of a viſionary ſort of perſection. Hence alſo that 
diſtinction between the theoretical and myſtical life, and 


occaſion to mention in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

XV. It is generally true, that deluſions travel in a 
train, and that one miſtake produces many. The 
Chriſtians, who adopted the auſtere ſyſtem, which ha 
been already mentioned, had certainly made a very falſe 
ſtep, and done much injury to their excellent and moſt 
reaſonable religion. But they did not ſtop here; ano- 
ther erroneous practice was adopted by them, which, 
though it was not ſo univerſal as the other, was yet ex- 
tremely pernicious, and proved a ſource of numberlels 
evils to the Chriſtian church. The Platoniſts and 
Pythagoreans held it as a maxim, that it was not only 
lawful, but even praiſe-worthy to deceive, and even to uſe 
the expedient of a lie in order to advance the cauſe of 
truth and piety. The Jews, who lived in Egypt, bad 
learned and received this maxim from them, before the 
coming of CHRISTH, as appears inconteſtably from 2 
multitude of ancient records; and the Chriſtians were 
infected from both theſe ſources with the ſame pernicious 
error, as appears from the number of books attributed 
falſely to great and venerable names, from the Sibyllit 


ſpred abroad in this and the following century. It does 
not, indeed, ſeem probable, that all theſe pious fraud 
were chargeable upon the profeſſors of real Chriſtianity 


Ci) Jo. CHARDIN woyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 197. edit. 
Amiterd. 1735, 4to. * 
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of the religion of Jesus. The greateſt part of theſe 
fictitious writihgs, undoubtedly, flowed from the fertile 
invention of the Gnoſtic ſes, though it cannot be 
affirmed that even true Chriſtians were entirely innocent 
and irreproachable in this matter. 

XVI. As the boundaries of the church were enlarged, 
the number of vitious and irregular perſons, who entered 
into it, were proportionably increaſed, as appears from 
the many complaints and cenſures that we find i in the 
writers of this century. Several methods were made 
uſe of to ſtem the torrent of iniquity. Excommunication 
was peculiarly employed to prevent or puniſh the moſt 
heinous and enormous crimes ; and the crimes, eſteemed 
ſuch, were murder, idolatry, and adultery, which terms, 
however, we muſt here underſtand in their more full and 
extenſive ſenſe. In ſome places, the commiſſion of an 
of theſe ſins cut off irrevocably the criminal from all 
hopes of reſtoration to the privileges of church-com- 
munion: in others, after a long, laborious, and painful 
courſe of probation and diſcipline, they were re-admitted 
into the boſom of the church | 4]. 

XVII. It is here to be attentively obſerved, that the 
form uſed in the excluſion of heinous offenders from the 
ſociety of Chriſtians was, at firſt, extremely ſimple, A 
imall number of plain, yet judicious, rules made up the 
whole of this ſolemn inſtitution, which, however, was 
imperce, tibly altered, enlarged by an addition of a vaſt 
multitude of rites, and new modelled according to the 
diſcipline uſed in the heathen myſteries IJ. Thoſe who 
have any acquaintance with the ſingular reaſons, that 
obliged the Chriſtians of thoſe ancient times to be care- 
ful in reſtraining the progreſs of vice, will readily grant, 
that it was incumbent upon the rulers of the church to 
perfect their diſcipline, and to render the reſtraints upon 


[x] By this diſtinction, we may eaſily reconcile the different 
s of the 2 concerning the effects of excommunication. 

die MoRrinus, De diſciplina Pomitent. lib. ix. cap. xix. p. 670. 
5 eee Hifloria Pænitentiæ ublicæ, cap. 1. p. 323. tom. iv. 
| pp. As allo JOSEPH. AUGUSTIN. ORs1, Dyſert. de criminum 
capitalium per tria priora ſæcula abſolutione, publiſhed at Milan, 
1730, 4to. 

I See FaprICIUs's Bibliograph. Antiquar. p. 397. and Mo- 
Anus, De Pænitentia, lib. i. cap. xv, xvi, &c. 
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primitive church in their refuſing to reſtore excommuni. 
cated members to their forfeited privileges, before they 
had given inconteſtable marks of the Lolly of their 
repentance, Yet ſtill it remains to be examined, whe. 
ther it was expedient to borrow from the enemies of the 
truth the rules of this ſalutary diſcipline, and thus to 
ſanctify, in ſome meaſure, a part of the heathen ſuper. 
ſtition, But, however delicate ſuch a queſtion may be, 
when determined with a view to all the indirect or im- 
mediate conſequences of the matter in debate, the equit- 
able and candid judge will conſider principally the good 
intention of thoſe from whom theſe ceremonies and 
inſtitutions proceed, and will overlook the reſt from a 
charitable condeſcenſion and indulgence to human 
weaknels. | 


HA. IV. 
Of the ceremonies uſed in the church during this century, 


— — — <4 —_ 


I. HERE is no inſtitution ſo pure and excellent 

which the corruption and folly of man will not 
in time alter for the worſe, and load with additions fo- 
reign to its nature and original deſign. Such, in a par- 
ticular manner, was the fate of Chriſtianity, In this 
century many unneceſſary rites and ceremonies were ad- 
ded to the Chriſtian worſhip, the introduction of which 
was extremely offenſive to wiſe and good men In]. 
Theſe changes, while they deſtroyed the beautiful fim- 
plicity of the goſpel, were naturally pleaſing to the groß 
multitude, who are more delighted with the pomp and 
ſplendor of external inſtitutions, than with - the native 
charms of rational and ſolid piety, and who generally 
give little attention to any objects but thoſe which ſtrike 
their outward ſenſes u]. But other reaſons may be 
added to this, which, though they ſuppoſe no bad in- 


Ln] TERTULLIAN, Lib. de Creatione, p. 792. opP- 

lu] It is not improper to remark here, that this attachment uf 
the vulgar, to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circumſtance that ha 
always been favourable to the ambitious views of the Romiſh clerg); 
flince the pomp of religion naturally caſts a part of its glory a 
magnificence upon its miniſters, and thereby gives them, impercep® 
we tentlons, 
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tentions, yet mnt a conſiderable degree of precipita- © RN 7. 
ion and imprudence. FE 
"Tl And herd we may obſerve, in the firſt place, that e e, 
there is a high degree of probability in the notion of Firg reaſons 
thoſe, who think that the biſhops augmented the number of = mul- 
of religious rites in the Chriſtian worſhip, by way of f derem 
accommodation to the infirmities and prejudices both of nies, viz. 
Jews and Heathens, in order to facilitate thus their con- 2 _ to 
verſion to Chriſtianity. Both Jews and Heathens were. 045 of 
accuſtomed to a vaſt variety of pompous and magnificent the church. 
ceremonies in their religious ſervice. And as they conſi- 

dered theſe rites as an eſſential part of religion, it was but 

natural that they ſhould behold, with indifference, and 

even with contempt, the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian wor- 

ſhip, which was deſtitute of thoſe idle ceremonies that ren- 

dered their ſervice ſo ſpecious and ſtriking. To remove 

then, in ſome meaſure, this prejudice againſt Chriſtianity, 

the biſhops thought it neceſſary to increaſe the number of 

rites and ceremonies, and thus to render the public wor- 


ſhip more ſtriking to the outward ſenſes [o]. 


bly, a vaſt aſcendant over the minds of the people. The late Lord 
Bolingbroke, being preſent at the eleyation of the hoſt in the cathe- 
dral at Paris, expreſſed to a nobleman, who ſtood near him, his ſur- 
prize that the king of France ſhould commit the performance of 
ſuch an auguſt and ſtrik ing ceremony to any ſubject. How far am- 
bition may, in this and the ſucceeding ages, have contributed to the 
accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, 18 a queſtion not eafy to be de- 
termined, 

[0] A remarkable paſſage in the life of GREGORY, ſurnamed 
THAUMATURGUS, i. e. the wonder-worker, will illuſtrate this 
point in the cleareſt manner. The paſſage is as follows: © Cum 
* animadvertifſet (GREGORIUS) quod ob corporeas delectationes et 
voluptates ſimplex et imperitum vulgus in ſimulacrorum cultus er- 
© rore permaneret—permiſit eis, ut in memoriam et recordationem 
ſanctorum martyrum ſeſe obleQarent, et in lætitiam effunderentur, 
quod ſucceſſu temporis aliquando futurum eff: t, ut ſua ſponte ad 
* honeſtiorem et accuratiorem vitæ rationem tranſirent. i. e. 
„When GREGORY perceived that the ignorant multitude perſiſted 
im their idolatry, on account of the pleaſures and ſenſual gratifi - 
* cations which they enjoyed at the Pagan feſtivals, he granted them 
da permiſſion to indulge themſelves in the like pleaſures; in cele- 
4 rating the memory of the holy martyrs, hoping, that, in proceſs 
5 of time, they would return, of their own accord, to a more virtu- 

ous and regular courſe of life.“ There is no ſort of doubt, but 
that, by this permiſſion, GREGORY allowed the Chriſtians to dance, 
I and feaſt, at the tombs of the martyrs, upon their reſpective 
ellirals, and to do every thing which the Pagans were accuſtomed to 
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III. This addition of external rites was alſo deſigned 
to remove the opprobrious calumnies, which the Jewiſh 
and Pagan prieſts caſt upon the Chriſtians, on account 
of the fimplicity of their worſhip, efteeming them little 
better than Atheiſts, becauſe they had no temples, altars, 
dine, fricfts, nor any thing of that external pomp in 
which the vulgar are fo prone to place the eſſence of reli- 
gion. The rulers of the church adopted, therefore, cer- 
tain external ceremonies, that thus they might captivate 
the ſenſes of the vulgar, and be able to refute the re- 
proaches of their aaverſaries, This, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, was a very awkward, and, indeed, a very perni- 
cious ſtratagem; it was obſcuring the native luſtre of the 
goſpel, in order to extend its influence, and making it 
loſe, in point of real excellence, what it gained in point 
of popular eſteem. Some accommodations to the in- 
firmities of mankind, ſome prudent inſtances of conde- 
ſcenſion to their invincible prejudices, are neceſſary in 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as in civil inſtitutions z but they 
muſt be of ſuch a nature, as not to inſpire ideas, of en- 
courage prejudices incompatible with juſt ſentiments of 
the great object of religious worſhip, and of the funda- 
mental truths which God has imparted by reaſon and 
revelation to the human race. How far this rule has 
been diſregarded and violated, will appear too plainly in 
the progreſs of this hiſtory. | 

IV. A third cauſe of the multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies in the Chriſtian church, may be deduced from 
the abuſe of certain titles that diſtinguiſhed the ſacerdota 
orders among the Jews. Every one knows that many 
terms uſed in the New Teſtament, to expreſs the dif- 
ferent parts of the Chriſtian doctrine and worſhip, are 
borrowed from the Jewiſh law, or have a certain analogy 
with the rites and ceremonies inſtituted by Mosts. 
The Chriſtian doctors did not only imitate this analo- 
gical manner of ſpeaking, but they even extended 1! 
further than the apoſtles had done. And, though in this 
there was nothing worthy of reproach, yet the conle- 
quences of this method of ſpeaking, became, througi 
abuſe, detrimental to the purity of the goſpel. For, in 
do in their temples during the feaſts, celebrated in honour of theilt 
gods, proccb 
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proceſs of time, many aſſerted, whether through igno- 
rahce or artifice, is not eaſy to determine, that theſe 
forms of ſpeech were not figurative, but highly proper, 
and exactly ſuitable to the nature of the things they 
were deſigned to expreſs. The biſbops, by an innocent 
alluſion to the Jewiſh manner of ſpeaking, had been 
called chief priefts ; the elders, or preſbyters, had received 
the title of pries; and the deacons that of levites. But, 
in a little time, theſe titles were abuſed by an aſpiring 
clergy, who thought proper to claim the ſame rank and 
ſtation, the ſame rights and privileges that were confer- 
red with thoſe titles upon the miniſters of religion under 
the Moſaic diſpenſation. Hence the riſe of tithes, fir/? 
fruits, ſplendid garments, and _y other circumſtances of 
external grandeur, by which eccleſiaſtics were eminently 
diſtinguiſhed. In like manner the compariſon of the 
Chriſtian oblations with the Jewiſh victims and ſacrifices, 
produced a multitude of unneceſlary rites, and was the 
occaſion of introducing that erroneous notion of the 
euchariſt, which repreſents it as a real ſacrifice, and not 
merely as a commemoration of that great offering, that 
was once made upon the croſs for the fins of mortals. 

V. The profound reſpe& that was paid to the Greek 
and Roman my/teries, and the extraordinary ſanctity that 
was attributed to them, was a further circumſtance that 
induced the Chriſtians to give their religion a my/t:c air, 
in order to put it upon an equal foot, in point of dignity, 
with that of the Pagans, For this purpoſe, they gave 
the name of myſteries to the inſtitutions of the goſpel, 
and decorated particularly the holy ſacrament with that 
ſolemn title. They uſed in that ſacred inſtitution, as 
alſo in that of baptiſm, ſeveral of the terms employed in 
the heathen myſteries, and proceeded ſo far, at length, as 
cyen to adopt ſome of the rites and ceremonies of which 
theſe renowned my/teries conſiſted [p]. This imitation 
bezan in the eaſtern provinces ; but after the time of 
ADRIAN, who firſt introduced the MYSTERIES among 


] See, for many examples of this, Is AAc CASAUBON, Exer- 

dat. xvi. in Annales Baronii, p. 478, 9, &c, edit, Genev. 1654. 

Norris, Infign. itineris Italici Not. p. 151. 163. SPANHEIM'S 

votes to his French tranſlation of JULLIAaN's Cæſars, p. 133, 134+ 
LARKSON on Liturgies, p. 36. 42, 43. 
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. the Latins ſq], it was followed by the Chriſtians, who 
dwelt in the weſtern parts of the empire. A great part, 


therefore, of the ſervice of the church, in this century, 
had a certain air of the heathen myſteries, and reſembled 
them conſiderably in many particulars, 

VI. It may be yet further obſerved, that the cuſtom of 
teaching their religious doctrines by images, actions, ſigns, 
and other ſenſible repreſentations, which prevailed amon 
the Egyptians, and, indeed, in almoſt all the eaſtern 
nations, was another cauſe of the increaſe of external 
rites in the church. As'there were many perſons of 
narrow capacities, whoſe comprehenſion ſcarcely extended 
beyond ſenſible objects, the Chriſtian doctors thought it 
adviſeable to inſtruct ſuch in the eſſential truths of the 
goſpel, by placing theſe truths, as it were, before their 


eyes, under ſenſible images. Thus they adminiſtred 


milk and honey, which was the ordinary food of infants, 
to ſuch as were newly received into the church, ſhewing 
them, by this ſign, that by their baptiſm they were born 
again, and were bound to manifeſt the ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of infants in their lives and converſations, 
Certain military rites were borrowed to expreſs the new 
and ſolemn engagements, by which Chriſtians attached 
themſelves to CHRISH as their leader and their chief; 
and the ancient ceremony of manumiſſion was uſed to 
ſignify the liberty of which they were made partakers, in 
conſequence of their redemption from the guilt and do- 
minion of fin, and their deliverance from the empire of 
the prince of darkneſs [y]. | 
VII. If it be conſidered, in the laſt place, that the 
Chriſtians, who compoſed the church, were Jews and 
Heathens accuſtomed, from their birth, to various in- 
fiznificant ceremonies and ſuperſtitious rites ; and if it be 
alſo conſidered, that ſuch a long courſe of cuſtom and 
education forms prejudices that are extremely obſtinats 
and difficult to be conquered, it will then appear that 
nothing leſs than a continued miracle could have totally 
prevented the entrance of all ſuperſtitious mixtures into 
the Chiiſtian worſhip. A ſingle example will tend to 
the illuſtration of this matter. Before the coming 0 


[e] SPARTIAN, Hadrian, c. xiil. p. 15. edit. of Obrecht. 
Lr] See EDM, MERILTIII Obſervat. lib. iii. cap. iii. 
| CHRIST, 
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Car1sT, all the eaſtern nations performed divine worſhip 
with their faces turned to that part of the heavens where 
the ſun diſplays his riſing beams. This cuſtom was 
founded upon a general opinion, that God, whoſe eſſence 
they looked upon to be light, and whom they conſidered 
as circumſcribed within certain limits, dwelt in that part 
of the firmament, from whence he ſends forth the ſun, the 
bright image of his benignity and glory. They, who 


_ embraced the Chriſtian religion, rejected, indeed, this 


groſs error, but they retained the ancient and univerſal 
cuſtom of worſhiping towards the eaſt, which ſprung 
from it. Nor is that cuſtom aboliſhed even in our times, 
but ſtil] prevails in a great number of Chriſtian churches. 
From this ſame ſource aroſe various rites among the 
Jews, which many Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe who live 
in the eaſtern countries, obſerye religiouſly at this very 
day { 5]. 

Vill. We ſhall take no more than a brief view of theſe 
rites and ceremonies, ſince a particular conſideration of 
them would lead us into endleſs diſcuſſions, and open a 
held too vaſt to be comprehended in ſuch a compendious 
hiſtory as we here give of the Chriſtian church. The 
hrſt Chriſtians aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine wor- 
ſhip, in private houſes, in caves, and in vaults, where the 
dead were buried. Their meetings were on the fir/? day 
of the week, and, in ſome places, they afſembled alſo upon 
the ſeventh, which was celebrated by the Jews. Many 
alſo obſerved the fourth day of the week, on which 
CHRIST was betrayed, and the fixth, which was the day 
of his crucifixion, The hour of the day appointed, for 
holding theſe religious aſſemblies, varied according to the 
different times. and circumſtances of the church ; but it 
was generally in the evening after ſun-ſet, or 'in the 
morning before the dawn. During theſe ſacred meetings, 


. Prayers were repeated t], the holy ſcriptures were pub- 


licly read, ſhort diſcourſes, upon the duties of Chriſtians, 


[5] See SPENCER, De legibus ritualibus Hebræorum. Prolegom. 
Peg. edit, Cambridge. : 


[?] There is an excellent account given of theſe prayers, and of | 


the Chriſtian worſhip in general, in TERTULLIAN'S Apology, 


aw which is one of the moſt noble productions of ancient 
mes, | 
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were addreſſed to the people, hymns were ſung, and a 
portion of the oblations, preſented by the faithful, was em- 
ployed in the celebration of the Lord's ſupper and the 
feaſts of charity. | 

IX. The Chriſtians, of this century, celebrated an- 
niverſary feſtivals in commemoration of the death and 
reſurrection of CHR1sT, and of the effuſion of the HoLy 
GHnosT upon the apoſtles. The day which was obſerved 
as the anniverſary of CHRIST's death, was called the 
paſchal day, or paſſover, becauſe it was looked upon to he 
the ſame with that on which the Jews celebrated the 
feaſt of that name. In the manner, however, of ob- 
ſerving this ſolemn day, the Chriſtians of the Leſſer Aſa, 
differed much from the reſt, and in a more eſpecial man- 
ner from thoſe of Rome. They both, indeed, faſted 
during the great week (ſo that was called in which 
CRISTH died) and afterwards celebrated, like the Jews, 
a ſacred feaſt, at which they diſtributed a paſchal lamb in 
memory of our Saviour's laſt ſupper. But the Aſtatic 
Chriſtians kept this feaſt on the fourteenth day of the 
firſt Jewiſh month, at the time that the Jews celebrated 
their paſſover, and, three days after, commemorated the 
reſurrection of the triumphant redeemer. They affirm- 
ed, that they had derived this cuſtom from the apoſtles 
JohN and Pritie, and pleaded, moreover, in its behalf, 
the example of CHR1sT himſelf, who held his paſchal feeſt 


on the ſame day that the Jews celebrated their paſſover. 


The occa- 
f.onofthem, 
and their 
progreis, 


'Fhe weſtern churches obſerved a different method. 
They celebrated their paſchal feaſt on the night that 
preceded the anniverſary of CHRIST's reſurrection, and 
thus connected the commemoration of the Saviour's 
crucifixion, with that of his victory over death and the 
grave. Nor did they differ thus from the Aſiatics, with- 
out alleging allo apoſtolic authority for what they did; 
tor they pleaded that of St. PETER and St. PAUL, as 4 
juſtification of their conduct in this matter. 
X. The Aſiatic rule for keeping the paſchal feaſt, was 
attended with two great inconveniences, to which the 
Chriſtians at Alexandria and Rome, and the whole weſtern 
churches, refuſed to ſubmit. For, in the firſt place, as 
the Aſiatics celebrated their feſtival the ſame day that 
CHRIST is ſaid 10 have ate the paſchal lamb with his 2 
| ; Ciples, 
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ciples, this occaſioned an inevitable interruption in the 
faſt of the great week, which the other churches looked 
upon as almoſt criminal, at leaſt, as highly indecent, 
Nor was this the only inconveniency ariſing from this 
rule; for as they celebrated the memory of CuRisT's 
reſurrection, preciſely the third day after their pafchal 
ſupper, it happened, for the molt part, that this great 
feſtival (which afterwards was called, by the Latins, 
paſcha, and to which we give the name of Eaſter) was 
held on other days of the week than the %. This 
circumſtance was extremely diſpleaſing to, by far, the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtians, who thought it unlawful 
to celebrate the reſurrection of our Lord, on any day but 
Sunday, as that was the day on which this glorious event 
happened. Hence aroſe ſharp and vehement contentions 
between the Aſiatic and weſtern Chriſtians. About the 
middle of this century, during the reign of ANToxINUs 
Pius, the venerable PoLYCARP came to Rome to con- 
ter with ANICET, biſhop of that ſee, upon this mat- 
ter, with a view to terminate the warm diſputes it 
had occaſioned. But this conference, though conducted 
with great decency and moderation, was without effect. 
POLYCARP and ANICET were only agreed in this, that 
the bonds of charity were not to be broken on account 
of this controverſy ; but they ceptinued, at the ſame time, 
each in their former ſentiments, nor could the Aſiatics 
be engaged by any arguments to alter the rule which 
they pretended to have received by tradition from St, 
Joan [z]. 


XI. Towards the concluſion of this century, VicToR, 


biſhop of Rome, took it into his head to force the Aſiatic 


Chriſtians, by the pretended authority of his laws and 
cecrees, to follow the rule which was obſerved by the 
weſtern churches in this matter. Accordingly, after 
having taken the advice of ſome foreign biſhops, he wrote 
an imperious letter to the Aſiatic prelates, commandin 

them to imitate the example of the weſtern Chriſtians 
with reſpect to the time of celebrating the feſtival of 
Eaſter. The Aſiatics anſwered. this lordly ſummons by 


[#] Evstnvus, Hiſt. Eci. lib, iv. cap. xiv. p. 127. and lib. y. 
TR XXIV. P» 193+ 
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the pen of POLYCRATES, biſhop of Epheſus, who declared 
in their name, and that with great ſpirit and reſolution, 
that they would by no means depart, in this matter, 
from the cuſtom handed down to them by their anceſtors, 
Upon this, the thunder of excommunication began to 
roar. V1cToR, exaſperated by this reſolute anſwer of 
the Aſiatic biſhops, broke communion with them, pro- 
nounced them unworthy of the name of his brethren, 
and excluded them from all fellowſhip with the church 
of Rome. This excommunication, indeed, extended no 
further; nor could it cut off the Afiatic biſhops from 
communion with the other churches, whoſe biſhops were 
far from approving the conduct of Victor |w]. The 
progreſs of this violent diſſenſion was {topped by the wiſe 
and moderate remonſtrances, which iREN us, biſhop of 
Lyons, addreſſed to the Roman prelate upon this occaſion, 
in which he ſhewed him the imprudence and injuſtice of 
the ſtep he had taken, and alſo by the long letter which 
the Aſiatic Chriſtians wrote in their own juſtification, 
In conſequence therefore of this ceſſation of arms, the 
combatants retained each their own cuſtoms, until the 
fourth century, when the council of Nice aboliſhed 
that of the Allatics, and rendered the time of the cele- 
bration of Eaſter the ſame through all the Chriſtian 
churches [x]. . 

XII. In theſe times, twe ſacrament of the Lord's-ſup- 
per was celebrated, for the moſt part, on Sundays, and 
the ceremonies obſerved upon that occaſion were ſuch as 


follow : A part of the bread and wine, which was pre- 


ſented among the other oblations of the faithful, was ſe- 
parated from the reſt, and conſecrated by the prayers of 


[ww] This whole affair furniſhes a ſtriking argument, among the 
multitude that may be drawn from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, againſt the 
ſupremacy and univerſal authority of the biſhop of Rome. 

$5 [x] Dr. MoskEIMu, in a note here, refers us for an ampler 
account of this controverſy to his Commentar. de rebus Chriſtianorum 
ante Conſtantinum M. p. 435. He had ſaid in that work, that 
FAaYDIT had perceived the error of the common opinion, concerning 
the diſputes that aroſe in the church about the the time of keeping 
Eaſter. But here he retracts this encomium, and, after a ſecond 
reading of FayDIT's book, finds himſelf obliged to declare, that 
that writer has entirely miſſed the true ſtate of the queſtion. See the 
account of this controverſy, that is given by the learned HEUMANy 
in one of the treatiſes of his Sylloge, or collection of ſmall — 


Rites and Ceremonies. 
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the biſhop. The wine was mixed with water, and the CENT, 


bread was divided into ſeveral portions. A part of the „ * 


conſecrated bread and wine was carried to the ſick or 
abſent members of the church, as a teſtimony of fraternal 
love, ſent to them by the whole ſociety [y]. It appears 
by many and undoubted teſtimonies, that this holy rite 
was looked upon as eſſential to ſalvation z and when this 
is duly conſidered, we ſhall be leſs diſpoſed to cenſure, as 
erroneous, the opinion of thoſe who have affirmed that 
the Lord's ſupper was adminiſtred to infants during this 
century [z]. The feaſts of charity, that followed the 
celebration of the Lord's ſupper, * been mentioned 
already. 

XIII. The ſacrament of baptiſm was adminiſtred pub- 
licly twice every year, at the feſtivals of Eaſter and Pen- 
tecoſt, or Whitſuntide [a], either by the biſbop or the 
preſbyters, in conſequence of his authorization and ap- 
pointment, The perſons that were to be baptized, after 
they had repeated the Creed, confeſſed and renounced 
their fins, and particularly the devil, and his pompous al- 
lurements, were immerſed under water, and received 
into CyrIsT's kingdom by a ſolemn invocation of 
Father, Son, and Holy. Ghoft, according to the expreſs 
command of our Bleſſed Lord. After baptiſm, they 
received the /in of the croſs, were anointed, and, by prayers 
and zmpoſition of hands, were ſolemnly commended to the 
mercy of God, and dedicated to his ſervice ; in conſe- 
quence of which they received milk and honey, which 
concluded the ceremony [Y]. The reaſons of this par- 
ticular ritual coincide with what we have ſaid in general 
concerning the origin and cauſes of the multiplied ceremo- 
nies, that crept from time to time into the church. 

Adult perſons were prepared for baptiſm by abſtinence, 
prayer, and-other pious exerciſes. It was to anſwer for 
them that ſponſors or godfathers were firſt inſtituted, 


D HenrIcvs RixNERUs, De ritibus weterum Chriſtianorum, 
earca Euchariftiam, p. 155, &c. 

[z] See Jo. FriD. MAYER. Dif. de Euchariſtia Infantum ; as 
ally 5 Hiflor. Euchariſt. Infantum, publiſh:d at Berlin, 
1736, 

[4] See WALL's Hiflory of Infant-Baptiſm ; and Vicecome's 
De ritibus Baptiſmi. 

16] Sce T4KTULLIAN on Baptiſm, 
though 
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though they were afterwards admitted alſo in the baptiſm 


of infants [e]. 


CHAT VV. 


Concerning "the hereſies and diviſions that tronbled the 
church during this century. 


. AM ONG the many ſeas, which divided the 

Chriſtian church during this century, it is natural 
to mention, in the firſt place, that, which an attachment 
to the Moſaic law ſeparated from the reſt of their Chriſti- 
an brethren. The firſt riſe of this ſect is placed under 
the reign of ADRIAN, For, when this emperor had, at 
length, razed Feruſalem, entirely deſtroyed even its very 
foundations, and enacted laws of the ſevereſt kind againſt 
the whole body of the Jewiſh people; the greateſt part 
of the Chriſtians, who lived in Pale/tine, to prevent their 
being confounded with the Jews, abandoned entirely 
the Moſaic rites, and choſe a biſhop named Marx, a 
foreigner by nation, and conſequently an alien from the 
commonwealth of Hrael. This ſtep was highly ſhocking 
to thoſe, whoſe attachment to the Moſaic rites was vio- 
lent and invincible; and ſuch was the caſe of many. 
Theſe, therefore, ſeparated themſelves from the brethren, 
and ſounded at Pera, a country of Paleſtine, and in the 


neighbouring parts, particular aſſemblies, in which the 


law of Mosts maintained its primitive dignity, authority, 
and luſtre [d]. | | 
II. This body of judaizing Chriſtians, which ſet 
CHRIST and Mosks upon an equal foot in point of au- 
thority, was afterwards divided into two ſects, extremely 


[e] See GERH. a MasTRICHT, De ſuſceploribus infantium ex 
baptiſino; though he is of a different opinion in this matter, and 
thinks that /fozſors were not uſed in the baptiſm of adult perſons. 
See alſo Wall's Hiftory of Infant-Baptiſm. - FF See moreover upon 
this ſubject, Is8aact JUNDT, Arg. de Suſceptorum Baptiſmalium 
origine Commentatio, publiſhed at Straſburg in the year 1755, © 
which an account may be ſeen in the Biblioth. des Sciences et des 
Beaux Aris, tom. vi. part. i. p. 13. | 

[4] Vid. SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Hit. Sacre, lib. ii. cap. XXX1- 


p- 245. 
ö different 


” TRY 7 -: 


Diviſions and Hereſiti. 


Caar. V. tay 
different both in their rites and in their opinions, and c EN T; 


diftinguiſhed by the names of Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

The former are not placed by the ancient Chriſtians in 

the heretical regiſter [e]; but the latter were conſidered 

as a ſet, whoſe tenets were deſtructive of the funda- 

mental principles of the Chriſtian religion. "Theſe ſecs 

made uſe of a g-/þel, or hiſtory of CHRIST, different from 
that which is received among us, and concerning which; 

there have been many diſputes among the learned [/]. 

The term Nazarenes was not originally the name of a 
ſet, but that which diſtinguiſhed the diſciples of IESus 
in general. And as thoſe, whom the Greeks called 
Chriſtians, received the name of Nazarenes among the 
Jews, this latter name was not conſidered as a mark of 
ignominy or contempt. Thoſe indeed, who, after their 
ſeparation from their brethren, retained the title of 
Nazarenes, differed much from the true diſciples of 
Curi1sT, to whom that name had been originally given: 
„They held, that CHRIST was born of a virgin, and was 
« alſo in a certain manner united to the divine nature; 
they refuſed to abandon the ceremonies preſcribed by 
the law of Mosks, but were far from attempting to 
« impoſe the obſervance of theſe ceremonies upon the 
« Gentile Chriſtians; they rejected alſo all thoſe ad- 
« ditions that were made to the Moſaic inſtitutions, by 
the Phariſees and the doCtors of the lawſ[g];” and 
from hence we may eaſily ſee the reaſon why the greateſt 


ſe] EPIPHANIUS was the firſt writer who placed the Nazarenes 
in the lift of heretics. He wrote in the fourth century, but is very 
tar from being remarkable either for his fidelity or judgment. 

[V] This goſpel, which was called indiſcriminately the goſ- 
pel of the Nazarenes or Hebrews, is certainly the ſame with the goſ- 
pe] of the Ebionites, the goſpel of the x11 apoſtles, and is very pro- 
bably that which St. PAUL refers to, Galatians, chi i. ver. 6. 
Dr. Mosntim refers his readers, for an account of this goſpel, to 
FaeRITius, in his Codex Apocryph. Now. Teft. tom. 1. p. 355. 
and to a work of his own, intitled, Vindiciæ contra Tolandi Naxare- 
num, p. 112. The reader will, however, find a ſtill more accurate 
and ſatisfactory account of this goſpel, in the firſt volume of the 
learned and judicious Mr. JoxEs's incomparable Method of ſettling 
the Canonical Authority of the New Teflament. 

[g] See MICH. LE QUIEN, Adnot. ad Damaſcenum, tom. i. 
p. 82, 83; as allo a diſſertation of the ſame author, De Nazarents et 
run fide, which is the ſeventh of thoſe that he has ſubjoined to his 
edition of the works of Damaſcenus. 
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part of the Chriſtians treated the Nazarenes with a more 
than ordinary degree of gentleneſs and forbearance. 

III. It is a doubtful matter from whence the Ebionites 
derived their name, whether from that of ſome of their 
principal doctors, or from their poverty [h]. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is, that their ſentiments and 
doctrines were much more pernicious than thoſe of the 
Nazarenes [:]. For though they believed the celeſtial 
miſſion of CHRIS, and his participation of a divine na- 
ture, yet they regarded him as a man born of Josten and 
Maxx, according to the ordinary courſe of nature. 
They, moreover, aſſerted, that the ceremonial law, in- 
ſtituted by Mosxs, was not only obligatory upon the 
Jews, but alſo upon all others; and that the obſervance 
of it was eſſential to ſalvation. And as St. Paul had 
very different ſentiments from them, concerning the ob- 
ligation of the ceremonial law, and had oppoſed the ob- 
ſervance of it in the warmeſt manner, ſo of conſequence 
they held this apoſtle in abhorrence, and treated his 


writings with the utmoſt diſreſpect. Nor were they only 


attached to the rites inſtituted by Moss; they went 
fill further, and received, with an equal degree of vene- 
ration, the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, and the cere- 


monies and traditions which the Phariſees preſumptuouſly 


added to the law [&]. 
IV. Theſe obſcure and unfrequented heretical aſſem- 
blies were very little detrimental to the Chriſtian cauſe, 


which ſuffered much more from thoſe ſets, whoſe leaders 


explained the doctrines of Chriſtianity in a manner con- 


[4] See FABRIC. ad Philaſtr. De Hereſibus, p. 81; as alſo Ir- 
TIGIUS, De Hæreſibus evi Apoſtolic. 6 
li] The learned Mr. JoNEs looked upon theſe two ſets as 
differing very little from one another, He attributes to them both, 
much the ſame doctrines, and alledges that the Ebionites had only 
made ſome ſmall additions to the old Nazarene ſyſtem. See the 
New and full Method of ſettling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Teftament, vol. i. p. 385. | 
Le] IX ER Æus, lib. i. Contra Hæreſ. cap. xxvi. p. 105. edit. 
Maſſueti. EPI P HAN Ius gives a large account of the Ebionites, 


Hæreſ. xxx. But he deſerves little credit, ſince he confeſſes (5 3. 


P- 127. and & 4. p. 141.) that he had confounded the Sampſæans 
and Elceſaites with the Ebionites, and alſo acknowledges, that the 


_ Ebionites were ſtrangers to the errors with which he charges 
em. 
formable 
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formable to the dictates of the oriental philoſophy con- G E N T. 


cerning the origin of evil. The oriental doctors, who, 
before this century, had lived in the greateſt obſcurity, 
came forth from their retreat under the reign of 
ADRIAN [I], expoſed themſelves to public view, and 
gathered together, in various provinces, aſſemblies, whoſe 
numbers were very conſiderable. The ancient records 
mention a great number of theſe demi-chriſtian ſects, 
many of which are no further known than by their di- 
ſinguiſhing names, which, perhaps, is the only circum- 
ſtance in which they differ from each other. One divi- 
fion, however, of theſe oriental Chriſtians, may be con- 
ſidered as real and important, ſince the two branches it 
produced were vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt in reputation, 
and made more noiſe in the world, than the other mul- 
tiplied ſubdiviſions of this pernicious ſet, Of this fa- 
mous diviſion, one branch, which aroſe in fia, preſerved 
the oriental doctrine concerning the origin of the world, 
unmixed with other ſentiments and opinions ; while the 
other, which was formed in Egypt, made a motley mix- 
ture of this philoſophy with the tenets and prodigies 
adopted in the religious ſyſtem of that ſuperſtitious 
country. The doctrine of the former ſurpaſſed in ſim- 
plicity and perſpicuity that of the latter, which conſiſted 
of a vaſt variety of parts, ſo artfully combined, that the 
explication of them became a matter of much difficulty. 
V. Among the doctors of the Aſiatic branch, the firſt 
place is due to ELxA1, a Jew, who, during the reign of 
TRA IAN, is ſaid to have formed the ſect of the Elceſaites. 
This heretic, though a Jew, attached to the worſhip of 
one God, and full of veneration for Moss, corrupted, 
nevertheleſs, the religion of his anceſtors, by blending 
with it a multitude of fictions drawn from the oriental 
philoſophy ; pretending alſo, after the example of the 
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Eſſenes, to give a rational explication of the law of 


Moses, he reduced it to a mere allegory. It is, at the 
lame time, proper to obſerve, that ſome have doubted, 
whether the Elceſaites are to be reckoned among the 
Chriſtian, or the Jewiſh ſeas; and Epiynanivs, who 
was acquainted with a certain production of ELXAI, ex- 

II CLEMENS ALEX. Stromat, lib. viii. cap. xvii. p. 898. 

YPRIANUS, epiſt. Ixxv. 
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preſſes his uncertainty in this matter. ELxa1, indeed, 
in that book mentions CHRISH with the higheſt enco- 
miums, without, however, adding any circumſtance from 
whence it might be concluded with certainty, that Ixsus 
of Nazareth was the CHRIST of whom he ſpoke [m]. 
VI. It then ELXAI be improperly placed among the 
leaders of the ſect now under conſideration, we may 
place at its head SATURNINUS of Antioch, who is one of 
the firſt Gnoſtic chiefs mentioned in hiſtory, He held 
the doctrine of two principles, from whence proceeded all 
things; the one a wiſe and benevolent deity ; and the other, 
matter, à principle eſſentially evil, and which he ſuppoſed 
under the ſuperintendence of a certain intelligence of a 
malignant nature. The world and its firſt inhabitants 
< were (according to the ſyſtem of this raving philoſo- 
o pher) created by ſeven angels, which preſided over the 
© ſeven planets. This work was carried on without the 
© knowledge of the benevolent deity, and in oppoſition to 
<< the will of the material principle, The former, how- 
<< ever, beheld it with approbation, and honoured it with 
< ſeveral marks of his beneficence. He endowed with 
rational ſouls the beings, who inhabited this new 
ſyſtem, to whom their creators had imparted nothing 
more than the mere animal life; and having di- 
* vided the world into ſeven parts, he diſtributed them 
<< among the ſeven angelic architefs, one of whom was 
& the god of the Jews; and reſerved to himſelf the 1u- 
„ preme empire over all. To theſe creatures, whom the 
© benevolent principle had endowed with reaſonable fouls, 
and with diſpoſitions that led to goodneſs and virtue, 
© the evil being, to maintain his empire, added another 
© kind, whom he formed of a wicked and malignant 
character; and hence the difference we ſee among 
© men. When the creators of the world fell from their 
< allegiance to the ſupreme deity, Gop ſent from hea- 
<< yen, into our globe, a reftorer of order, whoſe name was 
© CHRIST. This divine conqueror came cloathed with 
< a corporeal appearance, but not with a rc body; he 
& came to deſtroy the empire of the material principle, and 


[In] EUSEB. Hf. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxxviii. p. 234+ Ee1- 
PHANIUS, Heæreſ. xix. $3. p. 41. THEODORETUS, Fabul. 
Heret. lib. ii. cap. vii. p. 221. 55 
| 9 
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« to point out to virtuous ſouls the way by which they 
e muſt return to God. This way is beſet with difficul- 
« ties and ſufferings ; ſince thoſe ſouls, who propoſe 
« returning to the ſupreme being, after the diſſolution of 
« this mortal body, muſt abſtain from wine, fleſh, wed- 
« lock, and, in ſhort, from every thing that tends to 
« ſenſual gratification, or even bodily refreſhment.” 
SATURNINUS taught theſe extravagant doctrines in Syria, 
but principally at Antioch, and drew after him many 
diſciples by the pompous appearance of an extraordinary 
nee ak: 

VII. Cxxpo the Syrian, and Marcion, ſon to the 
biſhop of Pontus, belong alſo to the Aſiatic ſect, though 
they began to eſtabliſh their doctrine at Rome, and having 
given a turn ſomewhat different to the oriental ſuper- 
ſtition, may themſelyes be conſidered as the heads of a 
new ſect which bears their names. Amidſt the obſcurity 
and doubts that render ſo- uncertain the hiſtory of theſe 
two men, the following fact is inconteſtable, viz. That 
CERDO had been ſpreading his doctrine at Rome before the 
arrival of MAxclox there; and that the latter having, 
through his own miſconduct, forfeited a place, to which 
he aſpired in the church of Rome, attached himſelf, 
through reſentment, to the impoſtor CRRDOo, and pro- 
pagated his impious doQrines with an aſtoniſhing ſucceſs 
throughout the world. After the example of the 
* oriental doctors, they held the exiſtence of two princi- 
© ples, the one perfectly good, and the other perſectly evil. 
© Between theſe, they imagined an intermediate kind of 
* deity, neither perfectly good, nor perfectly evil, but of 
* mixed nature (ſlo MaRcion expreſſes it) and fo far 
*juſt and powerful, as to adminiſter rewards and inflict 
* puniſhments. This middle deity is the creator of this 
inferior world, and the God and legiſlator of the Fewiſb 


* nation ; he wages perpetual war with the evil principle; 


* and both the one and the other aſpire to the place of 
6 the ſupreme being, and ambitiouſly attempt ſubjecting. 
5 to their authority all the inhabitants of the world. 
The Jews are the ſubjects of that powerful genus 


lu] IRtNzvus, hb. i. c. xxivo Eugen. H. Eecigſ. lib. iv, 
"IP. vii. THEODORET. Fabul. Heret. lib. i. cap. ii. EPIPHAN« 
ere. XXiti. THEODORET, Fabul. Her, lib, i. caps iis 
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** who formed this globe: the other nations, who wor- 
„ ſhip a variety of gods, are under the empire of the 
evil principle. Both theſe conflicting powers exerciſe 
*© oppreflions upon rational and immortal ſouls, and 
* keep them in a tedious and miſerable captivity, 
Therefore the SurREME Gop, in order to terminate 
e this war, and to deliver from their bondage thoſe ſouls 
** whoſe origin is celeſtial and divine, ſent to the Jews a 
* being moſt like unto himſelf, even his ſon Jesvs 
„ CaRIsT, cloathed with a certain ſhadowy reſemblance 
© of a body, that thus he might be viſible to mortal eyes, 
The commiſſion of this celeſtial meſſenger was to 
*< deſtroy the empire both of the evil principle, and of the 
* author of this world, and to bring back wandring ſouls 
© to God. On this account, he was attacked with inex- 
preſſible violence and fury by the prince of darkneſs, and 
by the Ged of the Jews, but without effect, ſince, 
having a body only in appearance, he was thereby 
rendered incapable of ſuffering. "Thoſe who follow 
« the ſacred directions of this celeſtial conductor, mortif 
<< the body by faſtings and auſterities, call off their minds 
© from the allurements of ſenſe, and, renouncing the 
<< precepts of the god of the Jews, and of the prince of 
darkneſs, turn their eyes towards the ſupreme being, 
„ ſhall, after death, aſcend to the manſions of felicity 
and perfection.“ In conſequence of all this, the rule 
of manners, which Macro preſcribed to his followers, 
was exceſhvely auſtere, containing an expreſs prohibition 
of wedlock, of the uſe of wine, fleſh, and of all the ex- 
ternal comforts of life. Notwithſtanding the rigour of 


this ſevere diſcipline, great numbers embraced the 


doctrines of Marcion, of whom Lucax, or LUCIAN, 
SEVERUS, BLASTEs, and principally APELLES, are ſaid 
to have varied, in ſome things, from the opinions of their 
maſter, and to have formed new ſects [o]. 

VIII. BARDESANES and TATIAN are commonly ſup- 
poſed to have been of the ſchool of VALENTINE ' the 


[0] See IRE Rus, EriPHANIUS, and particularly TERTUL* 
LiAx's Five Books againfl the Marcionites, with his Poem againſt 
MaARCI1ON, and the Dialogue againft the Marcionites, which is ge- 
nerally aſcribed to ORIGEN, See alſo TILLEMONT's Memoirel, 
and BEAUSOBRE's Hifloire du Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 69+ | 
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tion, ſince their doctrine differs in many things from 
that of the VALENTINIANS, approaching nearer to that 
of the oriental philoſophy concerning the two principles. 
BARDESANES, native of Edeſſa, was a man of a very acute 
genius, and acquired a ſhining reputation by his writings, 
which were in great number, and valuable for the pro- 
found erudition they contained. Seduced by the fantaſtic 
charms of the oriental philoſophy, he adopted it with zeal, 
but, at the ſame time, with certain modifications, that 
rendered his ſyſtem leſs extravagant, than that of the 
Marcionites, againſt whom he wrote a very learned 
treatiſe, The ſum of his doctrine is as follows: * There 
«is a SUPREME GoD, pure and benevolent, abſolutel 

« free from all evil and imperfeCtion ; and there is alſo a 


« prince of darkneſs, the fountain of all evil, diforder, and 


« miſery. The Supreme God created the world without 
„any mixture of evil in its compoſition ; he gave exi- 
« ſtence alſo to its inhabitants, who came out of his 
„forming hand, pure and incorrupt, endued with fubtle 
« ethereal bodies and ſpirits of a celeſtial nature. But 
* when, in proceſs of time, the prince of darkneſs had en- 
* ticed men to ſin, then the SUPREME Gop permitted 


them to fall into ſluggiſh and groſs bodies, formed of 


corrupt matter by the evil principle; he permitted alſo 
* the depravation and diſorder which this malignant 


Egyptian. But this notion is entirely without founda- c E N T. 


II. - 
PAR T II. 


—— 


* being introduced both into the natural and the moral 


„world, deſigning, by this permiſſion, to puniſh the de- 
* generacy and rebellion of an apoſtate race; and hence 
proceeds the perpetual conflict between reaſon and 
< paſſion in the mind of man. It was on this account, 
that Jesus deſcended from the upper regions, cloathed 
© not with a real, but with a celeſtial and aerial body, 
* and taught mankind to ſubdue that body of corruption 
* which they carry about with them in this mortal life ; 
* and, by ab/tinence, faſting, and contemplation, to diſen- 
gage themſelves from the ſervitude and dominion of 
* that malignant matter, which chained down the foul 
* to low and ignoble purſuits. "Thoſe, who hear the 
voice of this divine inſtructor, and ſubmit themſelves 
* to his diſcipline, ſhall, after the diflolution of this ter- 
< reſtrial body, mount up to the manſions of felicity, 
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CENT, © cloathed with æthereal vehicles, or celeſtial bodies.“ 
n Such was the doctrine of BARDESANES, who afterwards 
= abandoned the chimerical part of this ſyſtem, and return- 
ed to a better mind; though his ſet ſubſiſted a long 
time in Syria [p]. | 
Tatian. IX. TaTian, by birth an Aſſyrian, and a diſciple 
of JusTiIN martyr, is more diſtinguiſhed, by the ancient 
writers, on account of his genius and learning, and the 
exceſſive and incredible auſterity of his life and manners, 
than by any remarkable errors or opinions which he 
taught his followers, It appears, however, from the 
teſtimony of credible writers, that TATIAN looked upon 
matter as the fountain of all evil, and therefore recom- 
mended, in a particular manner, the mortification of the 
body ; that he diſtinguiſhed the creator of the world from 
the ſupreme being; denied the reality of CHRIST's body; 
and corrupted the Chriſtian religion with ſeveral other 
tenets of the oriental philoſophy. He had a great number 
of followers, who were, after him, called Tatianiſts [g], 
but were, nevertheleſs, more frequently diſtinguiſhed 
from other ſects by names relative to the auſterity of their 
manners. For, as they rejected, with a fort of horror, 
all the comforts and conveniencies of life, and abſtained 
from wine with ſuch a rigorous obſtinacy, as to uſe no- 
* Or tem- thing but water even at the celebration of the Lord's 
+ Or irink » ſupper; as they macerated their bodies by continual 
ers of wa- faſtings, and lived a ſevere life of celibacy, and abſtinence, 


3 _ were called Encratites *, Hydroparaſtates +4, and 
hey potactites . 


The pecu- X. Hitherto, we have only conſidered the doctrine of 
har fenti- the Aſiatic Gnoſtics. Thoſe of the Egyptian branch 


ments of 


the Egypti- g . ; | 
an Gno- [p] See the writers that give accounts of the ancient hereſies, as 
ſtics. alſo EuskBzIUs, H,. Ecciz}. lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 151. ORIGEN» 


Dial. contra Marcionites, & 3. p. 70. edit, Wetftentn, FRID. 
STRUNZ1, Hift. Bardefanis, &c. BEAUSOBRE, Hift. ds Manich- 
vol. ii. p. 128. | 
{g] We have yet remaining of the writings of TATIAN, an 
Oration addreſſed to the Greeks. As to his opinions, they may be 
gathered from CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Sfromat." lib. it. 
p. 460. EITHANx Ius, Heref. xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. ORIGEN- 
De oratione, cap. xiii. p. 77. of the Oxford edition. None, how* 
of L of the ancients have written profelledly concerning the doctrines 
ATIAN, ; 4 
differ 


cn. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


one maſs the oriental philoſophy and the Egyptian theo- 
Jogy ; the former of which the Aſiatics preſerved un- 
mixed in its original ſimplicity. The Egyptian were, 
moreover, particularly diftinguiſhed from the Aſiatic 
Gnoſtics, by the following difference in their religious 
ſyſtem,” VIZ. 1. That, though beſides the exiſtence of a 
deity, they maintained that alſo of an eternal matter, en- 
dued with life and motion, yet they did not acknowledge 
an eternal principle of darkneſs, or the evil principle of the 
Perſians. 2. They ſuppoſed that our Bleſſed Saviour 
was a compound of two perſons, of the man IEsus, and 
of CuRistr the ſon of God; that the divine nature enter- 
ed into the man JesUs, when he was baptized by JohN 
in the river Jordan, and departed from him when he was 
ſeized by the Jews. 3. They attributed to CHRIST a 
real, not an imaginary body; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that they were much divided in their ſentiments 
on this' head, 4. Their diſcipline, with reſpect to life 
and manners, was much leſs ſevere than that of the Aſiatic 
ſet, and ſeems, in ſome points, to have been favourable 
to the corruption and paſhons of men. 

XI. BAS1LIDEs has generally obtained the firſt place 
among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. He acknowledged the 
c exiſtence of one Supreme God, perfect in goodneſs and 
* wiſdom, who produced from his own ſubſtance ſeven 
*« beings, or æons, of a moſt excellent nature. Two of 
* theſe æons, called Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. power and 
* wiſdem) engendered the angels of the higheſt order. 
* Theſe angels formed an heaven for their habitation, 
* and brought forth other angelic beings, of a nature 
* ſomewhat inferior to their own. Many other gene- 
* rations of angels followed theſe, new heavens were alſo 
* created, until the number of angelic orders, and of 
* their reſpective heavens, amounted to three hundred and 
* ſixty-five, and thus equalled the days of the year. All 
* theſe are under the empire of an omnipotent Lord, 
* whom BasIiLiIDEs called Abraxas“ This word 
(which was certainly in ufe among the Egyptians before 
his time) contains numeral letters to the amount of 
3055 and thereby expreſſes the number of heavens and 
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angelic orders abovementioned [r. The inhabitants 
c of the loweſt heavens, which touched upon the borders 
of the eternal, malignant, and ſelf-animated matter, 
% conceived the deſign of forming a world from that 
e confuſed mals, and of creating an order of beings to 
<« people it. This defign was carried into execution, 
<« and was approved by the SUPREME Gop, who, to the 
« animal life, with which only the inhabitants of this 
& new world were at firſt endowed, added a reaſonable 
e ſoul, giving, at the ſame time, to the angels, the empire 
c oer them.” | 


XII.“ Theſe angelic beings, advanced to the govern- 
ment of the world which they had created, fell, by 


degrees, from their original purity, and manifeſted ſoon 
„the fatal marks of their depravity and corruption. 
They not only endeavoured to efface in the minds of 


[r] We have remaining a great number of gems, and receive 
more from Egypt from time to time, on which, beſide other figures 
of Egyptian taſte, we find the word ABRAXAS engraven. See, for 
this purpoſe, a work intitled, MAaCaRu Abraxas, ſeu de gemmit 
Baſiltuiants diſquiſitio, which was publiſhed at Antwerp, with ſeveral 
improvements by Jo. CHIFLETIVUS, in 4to. 1657. See alſo MoNT- 
FAUCON, Palzograph. Grec. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 177. All theſe 
gems are ſuppoſed to come from BASILIDEs, and therefore bear his 
name. Moſt of them, however, contain the marks of a ſuperſtition 
too groſs to be attributed even to an Half. chriſtian, and alſo 
emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. It is not, there- 
fore, juſt to attribute them all to BASILIDES (4D; though errone- 
ous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower of CHRIST), but 
ſuch of them only as carry ſome mark of the Chriſtian doctrine and 
diſcipline. There is no doubt, but that the old Egyptian word 
ABRAXAS was appropriated to the governor or Jord of the heavens, 
and that BASILIDEs, having learned it from the philoſophy of his 
nation, retained it in his religious ſyſtem. See BEAUSOBRE, Hit. 
du Manicheiſm, vol, ii. p. 51. and allo Jo. BAPT. PA$SSERI, in his 
Differt. de gemmis Baſilidianis, which makes a part of that ſplendid 
work which he publiſhed at Florence, 1750, De gemmis flelliferts, 
tom. ii. p. 221. Set alſo the ſentiments of the learned JABLONSK1, 
concerning the ſignification of the word ABRAXAS, as they are de- 
livere4 in a diſſertation inſerted in the ſeventh volume of the Miſcell. 
LEiPs. Nova. PASSERIVUS affirms, that none of theſe gems relate 
to BASILIDES, but that they concern only magicians, i. e. ſorcerers, 
fortune-tellers, and ſuch like adventurers. Here, however, this 
learned man ſeems to go too far, ſince he, himſelf acknowledges 
(pag. 225.) that be bad ſometimes found, on theſe gems, wveſtiges of the 
errors of BASILIDES. Theſe famous monuments ſtand yet in nee 
6f an interpreter, but of ſuch a one as can join circumſpection to 
qugence aud erudition. | ; 
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« men the knowledge of the ſupreme being, that they c E N T. 


« might be worſhiped in his ſtead, but alſo began to war 
« againſt one another, with an ambitious view to enlarge, 
« every one, the bounds of his reſpective dominion. 
« The moſt arrogant and turbulent of all theſe angelic 
« ſpirits, was that, which preſided over the Jewiſh nation. 
« Hence the Supreme God, beholding with compaſſion 
the miſerable ſtate of rational beings, who groaned 
under the conteſts of theſe jarring powers, ſent from 
« heaven his ſon Nus, or CHRIST, the chief of the ons, 
that, joined in a ſubſtantial union with the man Jesvs, 
he might reſtore the knowledge of the Supreme God, 
« deſtroy the empire of thoſe angelic natures which pre- 
« ſided over the world, and particularly that of the ar- 
„ rogant leader of the Jewiſh people. The god of the 
« Tews, alarmed at this, ſent forth his miniſters to ſeize 
the man Jxsus, and put him to death. They exe- 
„ cuted his commands, but their cruelty could not ex- 
« tend to CHRIST, againſt whom their efforts were 
*-yain [s]. Thoſe ſouls, who obey the precepts of the 
% ſon of God, ſhall, after the diſſolution of their mortal 
© frame, aſcend to the father, while their bodies return 
* to the corrupt maſs of matter from whence they were 
formed. Diſobedient ſpirits, on the contrary, ſhall 
« paſs ſucceſſively into other bodies.” 

XIII. The doctrine of Bas1L1Des, in point of morals, 
if we may credit the accounts of moſt ancient writers, 
was favourable to the luſts and paſſions of mankind, and 
permitted the practice of all ſorts of wickedneſs. But 
thoſe, whoſe teſtimonies are the moſt worthy of regard, 
give a quite different account of this teacher, and re- 
preſent him as. recommending the practice of virtue and 
piety in the ſtrongeſt manner, and as having condemned 


] Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of I& EN us, 
accuted BASILIDES of denying the reality of CHRIsT's body, and 
of maintaining that SIMON the Cyrenian was crucified in his ſtead. 
But this accuſation is entirely groundleſs, as may be ſeen by con- 
lulting the Commentar. de rebus Chriſtian. ante Conſtant. p. 3 54, &c. 
&c. where it is demonſtrated, that BAS IL ID ES conſidered the di- 
Vine Saviour as compounded of the man JIEsus, and CHRIST the 
don of God, It may be indeed, that ſome of the diſciples of Bas1= 
inks, entertained the opinion that is here unjuſtly attributed to 


their maſter. 
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not only the actual commiſſion of iniquity, but even 
every inward propenſity of the mind to a vitious conduct. 
It is true, there were, in his precepts relating to the con- 
duct of life, ſome things which gave great offence to all 
true Chriſtians. For he affirmed it to be lawful for 
them to conccal their religion, to deny CHRIST, when 
their lives were in danger, and to partake of the feaſts of 
the Gentiles that were inſtituted in conſequence of the 
ſacrifices offered to idols. He endeavoured alſo to di- 
miniſh the glory of thoſe who ſuffered martyrdom for the 
cauſe of CHRISπ, impiouſly maintained, that they were 
more heinous finners than others, and that their ſuffer- 
ings were to be looked upon as a puniſhment inflicted 
upon them by the divine juſtice. Though he was led 
into this enormous error, by an abfurd notion that all the 
calamities of this life were of a penal nature, and that 
men never ſuffered but in conſequence of their iniqui- 
ties, yet this rendered his principles greatly ſuſpected, 
and the irregular lives of ſome of his diſciples ſeemed to 
zuftify the unfavourable opinion that was entertained 
concerning their maſter [r]. 

XIV. But whatever may be ſaid of Bas1L1DEs, it is 
certain, that he was far ſurpaſſed in impiety by CAxro- 
CRATES, who was alſo of Alexandria, and who carried the 
Gnoſtic blaſphemies to a more enormous de of ex- 
travagance, than they had ever been brought by any of 
that ſect. His philoſophical tenets agree, in general, 
with thoſc of the Egyptian Gnoſtics. He acknow- 
jedged the exiſtence of a SUPREME Gop, and of the eons 
derived from him by ſucceſſive generations. He main- 
tained the eternity of a corrupt matter, and the creation 
of the world from thence by angelic powers, as alſo the 
divine origin of fouls unhappily impriſoned in mortal 
bodies, Sc. But beſide theſe, he propazated other ſen- 
timents and maxims of a horrid kind. He afferted that 
Jesvs was born of Josten and Mary, according to the 
ordinary courſe of nature, and was diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of mankind by nothing but his ſuperior fortitude and 
greatneſs of ſoul. His doctrine alſo, with reſpect to 


L.] For a further account of Bas1L1Des, the reader may conſult 


RE. MassUET, Difert. in Irenaum, and BEAUSOBRE, Hiſt. au 
Mauicbeiſme, vol. Il, P- 8. 
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practice, was licentious in the higheſt degree ; for he not 
only allowed his diſciples a full liberty to ſin, but recom- 
mended to them a vitious courſe of life, as a matter both 
of obligation and neceſſity, aſſerting, that eternal ſalvation 
was only attainable by thoſe who had committed all ſorts 
of crimes, and had daringly filled up the meaſure of ini- 
quity, It is almoſt incredible, that one who maintained 
the exiſtence of a ſupreme being, who acknowledged 
Cyr15sT as the Saviour of mankind, could entertain ſuch 
monſtrous opinions as theſe, One would infer, indeed, 
from certain tenets of CAR OCRATES, that he adopted 
the common doctrine of the Gnoſtics concerning CHRIST, 
and acknowledged alfo the laws which this divine Saviour 
impoſed upon his diſciples. But notwithſtanding this, it 
is beyond all doubt, that the precepts and opinions of this 
Gnoſtic are full of impiety ; fince he held that luſts and 
paſſions, being implanted in our nature by God himſelf, 
were conſequently void of guilt, and had nothing crimi- 
nal in them; that all actions were indifferent in their 
own nature, and were rendered good or evil only by the 
opinions of men, or by the laws of the ſtate; that it was 
the will of God, that all things ſhould be poffcſſed in 
common, the female ſex not excepted, but that human 
laws, by an arbitrary tyranny, branded thoſe as robbers 
and adulterers, who only uſed their natural rights. It is 
eaſy to perceive, that, by theſe tenets, all the principles 
of virtue were deftroyed, and a door opened to the moſt 
horrid licentiouſneſs, and to the moſt profligate and 
enormous wickedneſs [u]. 

XV. VALENTINE, who was likewiſe an Egyptian by 
birth, was eminently diſtinguiſhed from all his brethren 
by the extent of his fame, and the multitude of his fol- 
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lowers, His ſect, which took riſe at Rome, grew up to a 


ſtate of. conſiſtence and vigour in the iſle of Cyprus, and 
(pred itſelf through A, Afric, and Europe, with an 
amazing rapidity, The principles of VALENTINE were, 
generally ſpeaking, the ſame with thoſe of the Gnoſtics, 
whoſe name he aſſumed, yet in many things he entertain- 
ed opinions that were particular to himſelf. He placed, 


L See IX EN. Contra Hæreſ. cap. xxv. CLemans ALEX. 
Stirumata, lib, iii. p- 511. 
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ce for inſtance, in the pleroma (ſo the Gnoſtics called the 
*© habitation of the deity) thirty ons, of which the one 
„half were male, and the other female. To theſe he 
© added four others, which were of neither ſex, viz, 
* Horus, who guarded the borders of the pleroma, 
„ CHRIST, the Holy Ghoft, and Ixsus. The youngeſt of 
the æons, called Sophia (i. e. wiſdom) conceived an 
* ardent deſire of comprehending the nature of the 
„ SUPREME BEING, and, by the force of this propenſity, 
brought forth a daughter, named Achamoth. Achamath, 
being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into the rude 
and undigeſted maſs of matter, to which ſhe gave a 
** certain arrangement; and, by the affiſtance of IEsus, 
produced the demiurge, the lord and creator of all 
things. This demiurge ſeparated the ſubtile or animal 
matter from that of the groſſer, or more terreſtrial kind; 
cout of the former he created the ſuperior world, or the 
« viſible heavens ; and out of the latter he formed the 
inferior world, or this terraqueous globe. He alſo 
© made man, in whoſe compoſition the ſubtile and alſo 
the groſſer matter were both united, and that in equal 
<* portions ; but Achamoth, the mother of demiurge, added 
<< to theſe two ſubſtances, of which the human race was 
formed, a ſpiritual and celeftial ſubſtance.” This is the 
ſum of that intricate and tedious fable, that the extra- 
vagant brain of VALENTINE impoſed upon the world 
for a ſyſtem of religious philoſophy ; and from this it ap- 
pears, that, though he explained the origin of the world 
and of the human race in a more ſubtle manner than the 
other Gnoſtics, yet he did not differ from them in reality. 
His imagination was more wild and inventive than that 
of his brethren, and this is manifeſt in the whole of his 
doctrine, which is no more than gnoſticiſm, ſet out with 
ſome ſupernumerary fringes, as will further appear from 
what follows. 

XVI. The creator of this world, according to 
© VALENTINE, arrived, by degrees, to that pitch of arro- 
e gance, that he either imagined himſelf to be God alone, 
&« or, at, leaſt, was defirous that mankind ſhould conſi- 
der him as ſuch. For this purpoſe, he ſent forth pro- 
<« phets to the Jewiſh nation to declare his claim to the 
„ honour that is due to the ſupreme being, and in = 
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« alſo the other angels that preſide over the different parts E N r. 


« of the univerſe immediately ſet themſelves to imitate his 

ambition. To chaſtiſe this lawleſs arrogance of de- 

« miurge, and to illuminate the minds of rational beings 

« with the knowledge of the true and ſupreme deity, 

« CHRIST appeared upon earth, compoſed of an animal 
« and ſpiritual ſubſtance, and cloathed, moreover, with an 
« aerial body, This Redeemer, in deſcending upon 
« earth, paſſed through the womb of Mary, as the pure 
« water flows through the untainted conduit. Ixsus, one 
« of the ſupreme eons, was ſubſtantially united to him, 
« when he was baptized by Joh in the waters of 
Jordan. The creator of this world, when he perceived 
« that the foundations of his empire were ſhaken by this 
« divine man, cauſed him to be apprehended and nailed 
«to the croſs. But before CHRIS ſubmitted to this 
« puniſhmertt, not only IEsus the ſon of God, but alſo 
« the rational ſoul of CHRIS aſcended up on high, ſo 
* that only the animal ſoul and the etherial body ſuf- 
« fered crucifixion. Thoſe who, abandoning the ſervice 
« of falſe deities and the worſhip of the God of the Jews, 
* live according to the precepts of CHRIS, and ſubmit 
the animal and ſenſual foul to the diſcipline of reaſon, 
« ſhall be truly happy: their rational and alſo their 
« ſenſual ſouls ſhall aſcend to thoſe glorious ſeats of 
* bliſs which border on the pleroma; and when all the 
parts of the divine nature, or all ſouls are purified 
* thoroughly and ſeparated from matter, then a raging 
* fire, let looſe from its priſon, ſhall ſpread its flames 
throughout the univerſe, and diſſolve the frame of this 
* corporeal world.” Such is the doctrine of V ALEN- 
TINE and the Gnoſtics; ſuch alſo are the tenets of the 
oriental philoſophy, and they may be ſummed up in the 
following propoſitions : This world is a compound of good 
and evil. Whatever is good in it, comes down from the 
Supreme God, the father of lights, and to him it ſhall return: 
and then the world ſhall be entirely deſtroyed [uu]. 


[w] It is proper to obſerve, for the information of thoſe who defire 
4 more copious account of the Valentinian hereſy, that almoſt all the 
ancient writers have written upon this ſubject, eſpecially IRENZZus, 
Libro primo contra Hereſ. TERTULLIAN, in a particular treatiſe 
vpon that matter; CLEMENS ALEX, &c. Among the moderns ſce 
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XVII. We learn from ancient writers, that the ſed 
of the Valentinians was divided into many branches. 
One of theſe was the ſect of the Ptolemaites, ſo called 
from their chief Ptolemy, who differed, in opinion, from 
his maſter VALENTINE, with reſpect both to the number 
and nature of the e Another of theſe was the ſe& of 
the Secundians, whoſe chief SECUNDVs, one of the princi- 
pal followers of VALENTINE, maintained the doctrine of 
two eternal prineiples, wis. light and darkneſs, from 
whence aroſe the good and the evil that are obſervable in 
the univerſe. From the ſame ſource aroſe the ſect of 
HER ACLEON, from whole writings CLEMENS and Ox1- 
GEN have made many extracts; as alſo that of the Mar- 
coſians, whoſe leaders MARC and CoLopARsvus added 
many abſurd fictions to thoſe of VALIEKNxTIX EH; though 
it is certain, at the ſame time, that many errors were at- 
tributed to them, which they did not maintain [x]. 1 
omit the mention of ſome other ſects, to which the Va- 


lentinian hereſy is ſaid to have given riſe. Whether, in 


reality, they all ſprung from this ſource, is a queſtion of 
a very doubtful kind, eſpecially if we conſider the errors 
into which the ancients have fallen, in tracing out the 
origin of the various ſects that divided the church y. 


Jo. FRANc. BUDDE&US, Diſſert. de bere Valentiniana, in his in · 
troduction to his hiſtory of the Hebrew philoſophers, which diflerta; 
tion gave occaſion to rhany diſputes concerning the origin of this 
hereſy. Some of the moderns have endeavoured to reconcile, with 


- reaſon, this obſcure and-abfurd dattrine of the Valentinians. See, 


for this purpoſe, the following authors: ,S0JWVERAIN Platazy/me 
deœcile, ch. viii. p. 68. CAMP. VITRINGA Obſerv. Sacr. lib. 1. 
cap. ii. p. 131. BEAUSOBRE, Hiffoire un Manicheiſme, p. 548- 
Jac. Bas N AGE, Hit. des Fuifs, tom. iii. p. 729. PETR. FAYDIT, 
Eclairciſſemens ſur PHift. Ecclefia}t. des deux premiers Stetles. How 
vain all ſuch endeavours are, might eaſily be ſhewn ; nay, VALEN- 
TINE himſelf has determined the matter, by acknowledging that his 
doctrine is abſolutely and entirely different from that of other 
Chriſtians. | | 

lx] Mark did not certainly entertain all the opinions that 
are attributed to him. Thoſe however, which we are certain that 
he adopted, are ſufficient to convince us that he was out of his 
ſenſes. He maintained, among other crude fancies, that the p/ent- 
tude and perſedion of truth reſided in the Greek alphabet; and 
alledges that, as the reaſon why JEsUs CHRIST was called the Alpha 
and the Omega. | | | 
15] Concerning theſe ſeQs, the reader will find ſomething fuller 
in IRENAUS, and the other ancient writers; and a yet more learn- 
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XVIII. Ir is not neceſſary to take any particular no- C E N r. 
tice of the more obſcure and lefs conſiderable of the 2 * u. 
Gnoſtic ſes, of which the ancient writers ſcarcely men- * 
tion any thing but the name, and one or two of their The les 
diſtinguiſhing tenets. Such were the Adamites, who conſiderable, 
are ſaid to have profeſſed an exact imitation-of the primi- 
tive ſtate of innocence; the Cainites, who treated ag 
faints with the. utmoſt marks of admiration and reſpect, 

Cain, CorRan, DaTran, the inhabitants of Sono, 
and even the traitor JUDAs. Such alſo were the Abe» 
lites, who entered into the bonds of matrimony, but neg- . 
lected to fulfil its principal end, even the procreation of 
offspring; the Sethites, who honoured SETH in a parti- 
cular manner, and looked upon him as the ſame-perſon 
with CHRIST; the Florinians, who had FLORIN US and 
BLasTus for their chiefs [z], and ſeveral others, It is 
highly probable, that the ancient doctors, deceived by 
the variety of names that diſtinguithed the heretics, may 
with too much precipitation have divided one ſect into 
many ; nay, it may be further queſtioned, whether they 
have, at all times, repreſented accurately the nature and 
true meaning of ſeveral opinions concerning which they 
have written. 

XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridiculous Ophites, 
ſort of heretics, who had for their leader a man called 
EuPpHRATEsS, deſerve not the loweſt place among the 
Egyptian Gnoſtics. This ſet, which had its origin 
among the Jews, was of a more ancient date than the 
Chriſtian religion. A part of its followers embraced the 
goſpel, while the other retained their primitive ſuperſti- 
tion, and from hence aroſe the diviſion of the Ophites 
into Chriſtian and Anti-chriftian. The Chriſtian 
Ophites entertained almoſt the ſame fantaſtic opinions, 
that were held by the other Egyptian Gnoſtics, concern- 
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ed and ſatisfactory account in Gx ABE's Spicilegium Patr. et Hære- 
nichr. § 2. p. 69. 82. There is an ample account of the Marcefians 

IREN Us, Contr. Her. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 70. 

W [z] Here Dr. Mos nEIN has fallen into a ſlight inaccuracy in 
confounding the opinions of theſe two heretics ; ſince it is certain, 
that Bas Tus was for reſtoring the Jewiſh religion, and celebrated 
the paſſover on the fourteenth day; whereas FLORIN Us was a Va- 
lentinian, and maintained the doctrine of the r principles, with 
ore Gnoſtic errors, bc 
75 : ing 
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torments of an ignominious death. However ready many 
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ing the ons, the eternal matter, the creation of the toorli 
in oppoſition to the will of God, the rulers of the ſeven 
þlanets that preſided over this world, the tyranny of de- 
miurge, and alſo concerning CHRIST united to the man 
Jesvs, in order to deſtroy the empire of this uſurper. 
But, beſides theſe, they maintained the following parti. 
cular tenet, from whence alſo they received the name of 
Ophites, viz. *©© That the ſerpent, by which our firſt 
„parents were deceived, was either CHRIST himſelf, or 
„ ſophia, concealed under the form of that animal; 
and in conſequence of this opinion, they are faid to have 
nouriſhed a certain number of ſerpents, which the 
looked upon as ſacred, and to which they offered a ſort 
of worſhip, a ſubordinate kind of divine honours, Tt 
was no difficult matter for thoſe, who made a diſtinction 
between the ſupreme being and the creator of the world, 
and who looked upon every thing as divine, which was 
in oppoſition to demiurge, to fall into theſe extravagant 
notions. 

XX. The ſchiſms and commotions that aroſe in the 
church, from a mixture of the Oriental and Egyptian 
philoſophy with the Chriſtian religion, were, in the 
ſecond century, increaſed by thoſe Grecian philoſophers 
who embraced the doctrine of CHRIS H. The Chriſtian 
doctrine, concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and 
the two natures united in our Blefled Saviour, were, by 
no means, reconcileable with the tenets of the ſages and 
doctors of Greece, who therefore endeavoured to explain 
them in ſuch a manner as to render them comprehenſi- 
ble. PRAXEASs, a man of genius and learning, began to 
propagate theſe explications at Rome, and was ſeverely 
perſecuted for the errors they contained. He denied any 
real diſtinction between the Father, Son, and Holy G bel, 
and maintained that the Father, ſole creator of all things, 
had united to himſelf the human nature of CHRIST. 
Hence his followers were called Monarchians, becauſe 
of their denying a plurality of perſons in the deity ; and 
alſo Patropaſſians, becauſe, according to TERTULLIAN'S 
account, they believed that the FATHER was fo inti- 
mately united with the man CarisT, his ſon, that be 
ſuffered with him the anguiſh of an aMicted life, and the 
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may have been to embrace this erroneous doctrine, it CENT, 
does not appear, that this ſect formed to themſelves a 
ſeparate place of worſhip, or removed themſelves from the 
ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians [a]. 
XXI. An opinion highly reſembling that now men- Theodotus, 
tioned was, about the ſame time, profeſſed at Rome by Artemon, 
TaxtoDoTVUs, who, though a tanner, was a man of pro- 
found learning, and alſo by ARTEMAs, or ARTEMON, 
from whom the ſect of the Artemonites derived their 
origin, The accounts given of theſe two perſons, by the 
ancient writers, are not only few in number, but are alſo 
extremely ambiguous and obſcure. Their ſentiments, 
however, as far as they can be collected from the beſt re- 
cords, amount to this; * That, at the birth of the man 
„CHRIST, a certain divine energy, or portion of the di- 
« vine nature (and not the perſon of the father as 
« PRAXEAS imagined) united itfelf to him.” 

It is impoſſible to decide with any degree of certainty, 
which of the two was the moſt ancient; THEO DO Ts, or 
ARTEMON ; as alſo whether they both taught the ſame 
doctrine, or differed in their opinions. One thing, in- 
deed, is certain, and that is, that the diſciples of both ap- 
plied the dictates of philoſophy and even the ſcience of 
geometry to the explication of the Chriſtian doctrine. 

XXII. A like attachment to the dictates of a pre- Hermo- 
ſumptuous philoſophy, induced HERMoGENEs, a painter 5***% 
by profeſſion, to abandon the doctrine of Chriſtianity 
concerning the origin of the world and the nature of the 
ſoul, and thus to raiſe new troubles in the church. 
Regarding matter as the fountain of all evil, he could not 
perſuade himſelf that God had created it from nothing, 
by an almighty a& of his will ; and therefore he main- 
tained, that the world, with whatever it contains, as alſs 
the ſouls of men, and other ſpirits, were formed by the 
deity from an uncreated and eternal maſs of corrupt 
matter, In this doctrine there were many intricate 
things, and it manifeſtly jarred with the opinions com- 
monly received among Chriſtians relative to that difficult 
and almoſt unſearchable ſubject. How HERMoGenes 
explained thoſe doctrines of Chriſtianity, which oppoſed 
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his ſyſtem, neither TERTULLIAN, who refuted it, nor 
== the ancient writers inform us [5]. | 
XIII. Theſe ſects, which we have now been paſſing 
in review, may be juſtly regarded as the offspring of 
philoſophy. But they were ſucceeded by one in which 
ignorance reigned, and which was the mortal enemy of 
philoſophy and letters. It was formed by MoxrAxus, 
an obſcure man, without any capacity or ſtrength of 
judgment, and who lived in a Phrygian village, called 
Pepuza. This weak man was fooliſh and extravagant 
enough to take it into his head, that he was the paraclety, 
or comforter [c], which the divine Savionr, at his d:par- 
ture from the earth, promiſed to ſend to his diſciples to 


L] There is yet extant a book written by Tex TULLIAN againſt 
HERMOGENES, in which the opinions of the latter, concerning 
Matter and the origin of the world, are warmly oppoſed. We hare 
loſt another work of the ſame author, in which he refuted the no- 
tion of HERMOGENES concerning the Soul. | 

[c] Theſe are undoubtedly miſtaken, who have aſſerted that 
MoNTANUS gave himſelf out for the Holy Gi. However weak 
he may have been in point of capacity, he was not fool enough to 


puſh his pretenſions ſo far. Neither have they, who inform us that 


MoxTAaNus pretended to have received from above the ſame ſpirit, 
or paraclete, which formerly animated the apoſtles, interpreted with 
accuracy ihe meaning of this heretic. It is, therefore, neceſſary to 
obſerve here, that MOoxXTANUs made a diſtinction between the para- 
clete, promiſed by CHRIST to his apoſtles, and the Hely Spirit, that 
was ſned upon them on the day of pentecoſt, and underſtood, by the 
former, a divine teacher pointed out by CHRIST under the name 
paraclete, or comforter, who was to perfect the goſpel by tbe addi- 
tion of tome doctrines omitted by our Saviour, and to caſt a full 
light upon others which were expreſſed in an obſcure and imperfect 
manner, though for wiſe reaſons which ſubſiſted during the miniſtry 
of CHRIST ; and, indeed, Mox raus was not the only perſon that 
made this diftinftion. Other Chriſtian doctors were of opinion, that 
the paraclete, promiſed by JESUS to his diſciples, was a divine am- 
baſſador, entirely diſtinct from the Holy Ghoſt, which was ſhed upon 
the apoſtles, In the third century, MAaNxEs interpreted the promiſe | 
of CHRIST in this manner. He pretended moreover, that he him- 
ſelf was the paraclete; and that, in his perſon, the prediction was 
fulfilled. Every one knows, that MAHOMET entertained the ſame. 
notion, and applied to himſelf the prediction of CHRIST, concern-, 
ing the coming of the paraclete. It was, therefore, this divine meſ· 
ſenger that MoxrAxus pretended to be, and not the Holy Ghoſt. 
This will appear, with the utmoſt evidence, to thoſe who read with 
attention the account given of this matter by TERTULLIAN, w 
was the moſt famous of all the diſciples of MonTanus, and the 
molt perfectly acquainted with every point of his doctrine. 
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lead them to all truth. He made no attempts upon the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, but only declared, 
that he was ſent with a divine commiſſion to give to the 
moral precopts delivered by CHRIS H and his apoſtles the 
finiſhing touch that was to bring them to perfection. He 
was of opinion, that CHRIST and his apoſtles made, in 
their precepts, many allowances to the infirmities of thoſe 
among whom they lived, and that this condeſcending in- 
dulgence rendered their ſyſtem of moral laws imperfect 
and incomplete. He therefore added to the laws of the 
goſpel many auſtere deciſions ; inculcated the neceſſity 
of multiplying faſts ; prohibited ſecond marriages as un- 
lawful ; maintained that the church ſhould refuſe abſo- 
Jution to thoſe who had fallen into the commiſſion of 
enormous ſins; and condemned all care of the body, 
eſpecially all nicety in dreſs, and all female ornaments. 
The exceſſive auſterity of this ignorant fanatic did not 
ſtop here ; he ſhewed the ſame averfion to the nobleſt 
employments of the mind, that he did to the innocent 
enjoyments of life; and gave it as his opinion, that phi- 
loſophy, arts, and whatever favoured of polite literature 
!hould be mercilefsly baniſhed from the Chriſtian church. 
He looked upon thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of a moſt 
heinous tranſgreſſion, who ſaved their lives, by flight, 
from the perſecuting ſword, or who ranſomed them, by 
money, from the hands of their crue] and mercenary 
judges. I might mention many other precepts of the 
lame teacher, equal to theſe in ſeverity and rigour. 
XXIV. It was impoſlible to ſuffer, within the bounds 
of the church, an enthuſtaſt, who gave himſelf out for a 
*#icher, whoſe precepts were ſuperior in ſanctity to thoſe 
(t Cne15T himſelf, and who impoſed his auſtere difci- 
pline upon Chriſtians, as enjoined, by a divine authority, 
and dictated by the oracle of celeflial wiſdom, which 
oke to the world through him. Beſides, his diſmal pre- 
actions concerning the diſaſters that were to happen 
u the empire, and the approaching deſtruction of the 
Roman republic, were every way proper to render him 
abnoxious to the governing powers, and alſo to excite 
their reſentment againſt the church, which nourithed 
ſuch an inauſpicious prophet in its boſom. MoxTanus 
tlicrefore, firſt by a decree of certain aſſemblies, and af- 
Vol. I. 2 terwards 
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C E N T. terwards by the unanimous voice of the whole church, 

* * u. vas ſolemnly ſeparated from the body of the faithful. 1: 

A is, however, certain, that the very ſeverity of his 
doQrines gained him the eſteem and confidence of many, 
who were far from being of the loweſt order. The mof 
eminent among theſe were PRISCILLA and Max1miiia, 
ladies more remarkable for their opulence than for their 
virtue, and who fell with a high degree of warmth and 
zeal into the viſions of their fanatical chief, propheſied 
like him, and imitated the pretended paraclete in all the 
variety of his extravagance and folly. Hence it became 
an ealy matter for MoxTanus to erect a new church, 
which was alſo, in effect, firſt eſtabliſhed at Pepuxa, a 
town in Phrygia, and afterwards ſpread abroad through 
Aſia, Africa, and a part of Europe. The moſt eminent 
and learned of all the followers of this rigid enthuſiaſt 
was IT ERTULLIAN, a man of great learning and genius, 
but of an auſtere and melancholy natural temper. Thi: 
great man, by adopting the ſentiments of MoxTaxus, 
and maintaining his cauſe with fortitude and even vehe- 
mence, in a multitude of books written upon that oc- 
caſion, has ſhown to the world a mortifying ſpectacle of 
the deviations of which human nature is capable, even in 
thoſe, in whom it ſeems to have approached the nearci: 
to perfection [d]. N 


[4] For an account of the Montaniſts, fee Eus EB. Eccl. Hifor), 
book v. ch. xvi. and in general all the writers ancient and modern 
(especially TERTULLIAN) who have profeſſedly written concerning 
the ſects of the early ages. The learned Mr. THEOPHILY: 
WERNSDORF publiſhed at Dantzict, in the year 1751, a moſt in. 


genious wy 7 pat of whatever regards the ſe& of the Montanilts, 
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under the following title, Commentatio de Montaniſlis Sæculi ſecusd. 
Luigi creditis Hærelicis. 
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IWhich contains the proſperous events that happened to the 
church during this century. 


8 3 HAT the Chriſtians ſuffered, in this cen- 


tury, calamities and injuries of the moſt 

dreadful kind, is a matter that admits of no 
debate; nor was there, indeed, any period in which they 
were not expoſed to perpetual dangers. For not to 
mention the fury of the people ſet in motion, ſo often, 
by the craft and zeal of their licentious prieſts, the evil 
came from a higher ſource ; the prætors and magiſtrates, 
notwithſtanding the ancient laws of the emperors in 
favour of the Chriſtians, had it in their power to purſue 
them with all forts of vexations, as often as avarice, 
cruelty, or ſuperſtition rouſed up the infernal ſpirit of 
perſecution in their breaſts. At the ſame time it is cer- 
tain, that the rights and privileges of the Chriſtians were 
multiplied, in this century, much more than many are 
apt to imagine. In the army, at court, and, indeed, in 
all the orders of the nation, there was a conliderable 
number of Chriſtians, who lived entirely unmoleſted; 
and what is ſtill more, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was 
no obſtacle to public preferment under moſt of the em- 
perors that reigned in this century, It is alſo certain, 
taat the Chriſtians had, in many places, houſes where 
2 tlñey 
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they aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, and 
that, with the knowledge and connivance of the emper. 
ors and magiſtrates. And though it be more than pro- 
bable, that this liberty was, upon many occaſions, and 
even for the moſt part, purchaſed at a high rate; yet it 
is manifeſt, that ſome of the emperors were very fa- 
vourably inclined towards the Chriſtians, and were far 
foom having an averſion to their religion. 

IT. CARACALLA, the ſon of SEVERUs, was proclaim- 
ed emperor in the year 211, and, during the fix years of 
his government, he neither oppreſſed the Chriſtians him- 
ſelf, nor permitted any others to treat them with cruelty 
or injuſtice. HELIOGABALUS alſo, though in other re- 
ſpects the moſt infamous of all princes [a], and, perhaps, 
the moſt odious of all mortals, ſhewed no marks of bit- 
terneſs or averſion to the diſciples of JESUS. His ſuc- 
ceſſor, ALEXANDER SEVERUS, who was a prince diſtin- 
guiſhed by a noble aſſemblage of the moſt excellent and 
illuſtrious virtues, did not, indeed, abrogate the laws that 
had been enacted againſt the Chriſtians; and this is the 
reaſon why we have ſome examples of martyrdom under 
his adminiſtration. It is nevertheleſs certain, that he 
ſhewed them, in many ways, and upon every occaſion 
that was offered him, the moſt undoubted marks of be- 
nignity and favour ; nay, he is ſaid to have gone ſo far as 
to pay a certain fort of worſhip to the divine author of 
our religion [Y]. This his favourable inclination towards 
the Chriſtians was probably owing, at firſt, to the in- 
fiructions and counſels of his mother FuLia MAMMA, 
for whom he had a high degree of love and veneration. 
Jorra had very favourable ſentiments of the Chriſtian 
religion ; and, heing once at Antioch, ſent for the famous 
ORIGEN from Alexandria, in order to enjoy the pleaſure 
and advantage of his converſation and inſtructions. 
Thoſe who alltert that JuLTa, and her ſon ALEXANDER, 
embraced the Chriſtian religion, are, by no means, fur- 
niſhed with unexceptionable teſtimonies to confirm this 
fact; though we may affirm, with confidence, that this 


[a] LamPRIDIUS Vita Elagabali, c. iii. p. 796. 
[>] Lau RID. De Lila Seweri, cap. xx x. p. 930. Vide CAROL» 
IEA. ZEIEICUII, Dif, de Chriflo ab Alexandro in larario cullu, 
Gua eka 3:/cellan. Lipf, now. tom. ili. p. 42. 
2 | 
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virtuous prince looked upon Chriſtianity as meriting, 
beyond all other religions, toleration and favour from 
the ſtate, and conſidered its author as worthy of a place 
among thoſe who have been diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſublime virtues, and honoured with a commiſſion from 
above [c]. ; 

III. Under GorDian the Chriſtians lived in tran- 
quillity. His ſucceſſors the Philirs, father and ſon, 
proved ſo favourable and even friendly to them, that theſe 
two emperors paſſed, in the opinion cf many, for Chriſti- 
ans; and, indeed, the arguments alleged to prove that 
they embraced, though in a ſecret and clandeſtine man- 
ner, the religion of JEsUs, feem to have a high degree 
of weight, and render this fact extremely probable. But 
as theſe arguments are oppoſed by others equally ſpecious, 
that famous queſtion, relating to the religion of PHIIIP 
the Arabian, and his ſon, muſt be left undecided | 4 |. 
Neither fide offers reaſons fo victorious and unanſwerable, 
as to produce a full and complete conviction ; and this 
is therefore one of thoſe many caſes, where a ſuſpenſion 
of judgment is both allowable and wiſe. With reſpect to 
GaLlLitnvus, and ſome other emperors of this century, 
if they did not profeſſedly favour the progreſs of Chrilti- 
anity, yet neither did they oppreſs its followers, nor retard 
Its advancement. 

IV. This clemency and benevolence, which the fol- 
lowers of IEsus experienced from great men, and, eſpe- 


[e] Vide Faip. SPANHEMIL, Dif. de Lucii, Britonum Regis, 
Juliæ Mammææ, et Philipporum conwver/ſionibus, tom. 11. Opp. p. 490, 
Item, PAUL. JaBLONSK1, Dif. de Alexandro Severo ſacris Chrifti- 
ants per Gnofticos initiato, in Miſcellan. Lipſ. nowis, tom. iv. p. 56. 

la] The authors of the Univerſal hiſtory have determined the 
queition which Dr. Mosh EI leaves here undecided ; and they think 
it may be affirmed, that PHILIP and his fon embraced the goſpel, 
lince that opinion is built upon ſuch reſpeQable authority as that of 
JzRoM, CHRYSOSTOM, DIONYs1Us of Alexandria, ZONARAS, 
NICEPHORUS, CEDRENUS, RUFFINUS, SYNCELLUS, OROSILUS, 
QORNANDES, AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, the learned cardinal 

ONa, VINCENTiUs LIRINERSIS, HUETIVUS,. and others. Dr. 

loShrM refers his readers, for an account ef this matter, to the 
'ollowing Writers: SPANHEIM. De Chriftianiſmo Philipp. tom. ii. 
bp. p. 400. ENTREFTIENS Hifteriques ſur le Cbriſtianiſine de 
PEmpercur Philippe, par P. De I. F. MAMMACHII Origines et 
Zutigu. Chriſtiiauæ, ton. ii. p. 252. Confer FABRIC. De luce 

Vang, &c. p. 252. 
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cially, from thoſe of imperial dignity, muſt be placed, 
without doubt, among thoſe human means, that con- 
tributed to multiply the number of Chriſtians, and to 
enlarge the bounds of the church. Other cauſes, how- 
ever, both divine and human, mult be added here, to render 
a complete and ſatisfactory account of this matter, 
Among the cauies which belong to the firſt of theſe 
claſſes, we do not only reckon the intrinſic force of ce- 
leſtial truth, and the piety and fortitude of thoſe who de- 
clared it to the world, but alſo that eſpecial and interpoſing 
providence, which, by dreams and viſions, preſented to the 
minds of many, who were either inattentive to the 
Chriſtian doctrine, or its proſeſſed enemies, touched their 
hearts with a conviction of the truth, and a ſenſe of its 
importance, and engaged them, without delay, to profeſs 
themſelves the diſciples of CHRIS Le]. To this may alſo 
be added, the healing of diſeaſes, and other miracles, 
which many Chriitians were yet enabled to perform by 
invoking the name of the divine Saviour [V/ J. The 
number of miracles was, however, much leſs in this than 
in the preceding century ; nor muſt this alteration be 
attributed only to the divine wiſdom, which rendered 
miraculous interpoſitions leſs frequent in proportion as 
they became leſs neceſſary, but alſo to his juſtice, which 
was provoked to diminiſh the frequency of gifts, which 
ſome did not ſcruple to pervert to mercenary purpoſes [g]. 

V. If we turn our view to the human means that con- 
tributed, at this time, to multiply the numbers of 
Chriſtians, and to extend the limits of the church, we 
ſhall find a great variety of cauſes uniting their influence, 
and contributing jointly to this happy purpoſe. Among 
theſe muſt be reckoned the tranſlations of the ſacred 
writings into various languages, the zeal and labours of 
OR1GEN in ſpreaging abroad copies of them every where, 


[e] See, for an accouut of this matter, the following authors: 
OKIGEN. lib. i. adv. Celſum, p. 35. Homil. in Luce vii. p. 216. 
tom. ii. opp. edit. Baſil; as alſo TERTULLIAN. De anima, Cap: 
xiv. p. 348. edit. Rigalti:, and EUsSEBIUs, Hiftor, Eccleſ. lib. Vi 
Cap. v. p. 208. os 

{f] ORIGEN, contr. Celſum, lib. i. p. 5. 7. EUSEB. Hiſt. Eccle/: 
lib. v. cap. vii. CYPRIANUS, Ep. i. ad Donat. p. 3. and the 


P- 3. and the notes of BALuzius upon that paſſage, p. 376. 
[g] SPENCER, not. in Origen, contra Celſum, p. 6, 7. 
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and the-different works that were publiſhed, by learned 
and pious men, in defence of the goſpel, We may add 
alſo to this, that the acts of beneficence and liberality, 
performed by the Chriſtians, even towards thoſe whoſe 
religious principles they abhorred, had a great influence 
in attracting the eſteem and removing the prejudices of 
many, who were thus prepared for examining, with 
candor, the Chriſtian doctrine, and, conſequently, for 
receiving its divine light. The worſhipers of the Pagan 
deities muſt haye been deſtitute of every generous af- 
ſection, of every humane feeling, if the view of that 
boundleſs charity, which the Chriſtians exerciſed towards 
the poor, the love they expreſſed even to their enemies, 
the tender care they took of the fick and infirm, the hu- 
manity they diſcovered in the redemption of captives, and 
the other illuſtrious virtues, which rendered them ſo 
worthy of univerſal eſteem, had not touched their hearts 

diſpelled their prepoſſeſſions, and rendered them more 
favourable to the diſciples of JesUs. If, among the 
cauſes of the propagation of Chriſtianity, there is any 
place due to pious frauds, it is certain that they merit a 
very ſmall part of the honopur of having contributed to 
this glorious purpoſe ; ſince they were practiſed by few, 
and that very ſeldom. 

VI. That the limits of the church were extended 
in this century is a matter beyond all controverſy, It is 
not, however, equally certain in what manner, by what 
perlons, or in what parts of the world, this was effected. 
QRIGEN, invited from Alexandria by an Arabian prince, 
converted, by his aſſiduous labours, a certain tribe of 
wandering Arabs to the Chriſtian faith [Y]. The 
Goths, a fierce and warlike people, who inhabited the 
countries of Myſa and Thrace, and who, accuſtomed to 
rapine, vexed the neighbouring provinces by perpetual 
incurſions, received the knowledge of the goſpel by the 
means of certain Chriſtian doctors ſent thither from Alia. 

he holy lives of theſe venerable teachers, and the mi- 
raculous powers with which they were endowed, attracted 
the eſteem even of a people educated to nothing but 
plunder and devaſtation, and abſolutely uncivilized by 


[+] Eusexivs, Hi. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. xix. p. 221. 
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. letters or ſcience; and their authority and influence 


grew ſo great, and produced, in proceſs of time, ſuch 


remarkable effects, that a great part of this barbarous 


people became the diſciples of CarzsT, and put off, in a 
manner, that ferocity that was become fo natural to 
them [i]. | | 

VII. The Chriſtian aſſemblies, founded in Gaul by 
the Aſiatic doctors in the preceding century, were few 
in number, and of very little extent; but both their 


number and their extent were conſiderably encreaſed 


from the time of the emperor Ders. Under his reign 
Droxysivs, GaTiax, TRoPAIMUs, PAUL, SATURN1- 
NUs, MARTIAL, STREMONIUS, men of exemplary piety, 
paſſed into this province, and, amidſt dangers and trials 
of various kinds, erected churches at Paris, Tours, Arles, 
and ſeveral other places. This was followed by a rapid 
progreſs of the goſpe] among the Gauls, as the diſciples 
of theſe pious teachers ſpread, in a ſhort time, the know- 
ledge of Chriſtianity through the whole country [I]. 
We muſt alſo place in this century the origin of ſeveral 
German churches, ſuch as thoſe of C:logn, Treves, Metz, 
and others, of which EucHaRivs, V ALERIUs, MATER- 
dus, and CLEMENS were the principal founders [I]. 
The hiſtorians of Scotland inform us, that the light of 
Chriſtianity aroſe upon that country during this century; 
but, though there be nothing improbable in this aſ- 
ſertion, yet it is not built upon inconteſtable autho- 
rity [n]. | | 


[i] SozOMENUS, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. vi. Paulus Dia- 
coxus, Hiſt. Miſcell. lib. ii. cap. xiv. PKILOSTORGIUS, H. 
Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. v, p. 470. | 
([ See the hiſtory of the Francks by GREGORY DE TOURS, 
book i. ch. xxviu. p. 23. THEODOR. RUINART, Ada Martyr. 
fincera, p. 109. 

[I] See AUG. CALMET, Hi. de Lorraine, tom. i. difſert. i. 
p. 7- Jo. Nicol. ab HoxTatim, Hiſtoriæ Treviren/is, tom. i. 
ubi Dif. de era ſundoti Epiſcopatus Trevirenſis. 

m] See USHER et STILLINGFLEET, Antiyuit. et Origin. Ecclefiars 
Brit. Sce alſo GEORGE MACKENZIE, De Regali Scotorum pro- 
Japia, cap. vill. p. 119. N | 
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Concerning the calamitous events which happened to the church 
| in this century. 


. IN the beginning of this century, the Chriſtian 
church ſuffered calamities of various kinds through- 
out the provinces of the Roman empire, Theſe ſuf- 
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ferings increaſed in a terrible manner, in conſequence of The perſe- 


a law made, in the year 203, by the emperor SEVERUS 
(who, in other reſpects, was certainly no enemy to the 
Chriſtians) by which every ſubject of the empire was 
prohibited to change the religion of his anceſtors for that 
of the Chriſtian or Jewiſh [7]. This law was, in its 
effects, moſt prejudicial to the Chriſtians ; for, though it 
did not formally condemn them, and ſeemed only adapted 
to put a ſtop to the further progreſs of the goſpel, yet it 
induced rapacious and unjuſt magiſtrates to perſecute even 
unto death the poorer fort among the Chriſtians, that 
thus the richer might be led, through fear of like treat- 
ment, to purchaſe their tranquillity and ſafety at an ex- 
penſive rate, Hence many of the diſciples of CHRIST, 
both in Egypt, and alſo in ſeveral parts of Afis and 
Africa, were put to death in conſequence of this law. 
Among theſe Leoxipas the father of ORiGen, PERPE- 
TUA and FELICITAS (thoſe two famous African ladies, 
whoſe acts Co] are come down to our times) POTAMIENA 
MarcEria, and other martyrs of both ſexes, acquired 
an illuſtrious name by the magnanimity and tranquillity 
with which they endured the moſt cruel ſufferings. 

II. From the death of Sxykkus to the reign of 
Max1min, the condition of the Chriſtians was, in ſome 
places, proſperous, and, in all, ſupportable. But with 
Maximin the face of affairs changed. This unworthy 
emperor, having animated the Roman ſoldiers to aſſaſ- 
ſinate ALEXANDER SEVERUS, dreaded the reſentment 
of the Chriſtians, whom that excellent prince had fa- 
voured and protected in a diſtinguiſhed manner; and, 


[a] EuskBIus, Eccleſ. Hiflor. lib. vi. cap. i. SPARTIANUS in 

Vera, cap. xvi, XVii. p. 617. 

„] Tukob. RUINART, Ada Martyr. p. 90. p 
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for this reaſon, he ordered the biſhops, whom he knew 
that ALEXANDER had always treated as his intimate 
friends, to be ſeized and put to death [p]. During his 
reign, the Chriſtians ſuffered in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner; for, though the edict of this tyrant extended only 
to the biſhops and leaders of the Chriſtian church, yet 
its ſhocking effects reached much further; as it animated 
the heathen prieſts, the magiſtrates, and the multitude 
againſt Chriſtians of every rank and order [g]. 

III. This ſtorm was ſucceeded by a calm, in which 
the Chriſtians enjoyed an happy tranquillity for many 
years. The acceſſion of Decivs TRA JAN to the impe- 
rial throne, in the year 249, raiſed a new tempeſt, in 
which the fury of perſecution fell in a dreadſul manner 
upon the church of CHRIST. For this emperor, either 
from an ill-grounded fear of the Chriſtians, or from a 
violent zeal for the ſuperſtition of his anceſtors, pub- 
liſhed moſt terrible and cruel edicts, by which the prætors 
were ordered, upon pain of death, either to extirpate the 
whole body of Chriſtians without exception, or to force 
them, by torments of various kinds, to return to the 
Pagan worſhip. Hence, in all the provinces of the em- 
pire, multitudes of Chriſtians were, during the ſpace 
of two years, put to death by the moſt horrid puniſh- 
ments [7], which an ingenious barbarity could invent. 
The moſt unhappy circumſtance of all theſe cruelties was, 
their fatal influence upon the faith and conſtancy of many 
of the ſufferers; for as this perſecution was much more 
terrible than all thoſe that preceded it, ſo a great number 
of Chriſtians diſmayed, not at the approach of death, but 
at the aſpect of thoſe dreadful and lingering torments, 
which a barbarous magiſtracy had prepared to combat 
their conſtancy, fell from the profefion of their faith, and 
ſecured themſelves from puniſhment, either by offering 
facrifices, or by burning incenſe before the images of the 
gods, or by purchaſing certificates from the Pagan prieſts. 


Ly] EusEs. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225. OROSIUS, 
Hut. lib. vii. cap. xix. p. 509. | 
{7] ORIGEN. tom. xxvii. in Matth. opp. tom. i. p. 137. 
See alſo FIRMILIANUS in CYPRIANI Epiſlclts, p. 140. 
[r] Euskzlus, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. p- 237 
cap. xli. p. 238. GREGORIUs NYSS. ia vita Thaumaturgi tom. Iii. 

opp. p. 568. CYPRIANUS, De Lafph/is, p. 182. 
4 | Hence 
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Hence aroſe the opprobrious names of SACRIFICATIT, CENT. 


oiven to thoſe who ſacrificed, T HURIFICAT1, to thoſe 


who burned incenſe ; and LIBELLATIC1, to thoſe who 
produced certificates [s]. 


III. 
PART I. 


IV. This defection of ſuch a prodigious number of Warm con— 


Chriſtians under Dec1vs was the occaſion of great com- 
motions in the church, and produced debates of a ver 

difficult and delicate nature. For the lapſed, or thoſe that 
had fallen from their Chriſtian profeſſion, were deſirous 
to be reſtored to church-communion, without ſubmitting 
to that painful courſe of penitential diſcipline, which the 
eccleſiaſtical laws indiſpenſably required. The biſhops 
were divided upon this matter : ſome were for ſhewing 
the defired indulgence, while others oppoſed it with 
all their might [f]. In Egypt and Africa, many, in order 
to obtain more ſpeedily the pardon of their apoſtaſy, in- 
tereſted the martyrs in their behalf, and received from 
them letters of reconciliation and peace, i. e. a formal act, 
by which they (the martyrs) declared, in their laſt mo- 
ments, that they looked upon them as worthy of their 
communion, and deſired of conſequence that they ſhould 
be reſtored to their place among the brethren. Some 
biſhops and preſbyters re-admitted into the church with 
too much facility, apoſtates and tranſgreſſors, who pro- 
duced ſuch teſtimonies as theſe. But CYPRIAN, biſhop 
of Carthage, a man of ſevere wiſdom, and great dignity 
of character, acted in quite another way. Though he 


KF [5] Theſe certificates were not all equally criminal, nor ſup- 
poſed all a degree of apoſtacy equally enormous. It isftherefore ne- 
ceſſary to advertiſe the reader of the following diſtindtions omitted 
by Dr. MoSHE1M : Theſe certificates were ſometimes no more than 
« permiſſion to abſtain from ſacrificing, obtained by a fee given to 
the judges, and were not looked upon as an act of apoſtacy, unless 
the Chriſtians, who demanded them, had declared to the judges, that 
they had conformed themlelves to the emperor's edifts. But, at 
other times, they contained a profeſſion of paganiſm, and were either 
offered voluntarily by the apoſtate, or were ſubſcribed by him, when 
they were preſented to him by the perſecuting magiſtrate. Many 
uſed certificates, as letters of ſecurity, obtained from the prieſts at a 
high rate, and which diſpenſed them from either profeſſing or deny- 
ing their ſentiments. See SPANHEIM. Hiſtoria Chrifliana, p. 732, 
733. See allo PRUD. MARANUS ix vita Cypriani, operibus ejus 
præmiſla, 8 6. | * 4 | 
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e] EusEmvus, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cx R. Epiſtolæ, 
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C E N T, had no intention to derogate from the authority of the 


III. 
PAAT I. 


—yLv— 


The perſe- 


cutions un- 
der Gallus 
and Volu- 
anus. 


Under Va- 
lerian, 


venerable martyrs, yet he oppoſed with vigour this un- 
reaſonable lenity, and ſet limits to the efficacy of theſe 
letters of reconciliation and peace. Hence aroſe a keen 
diſpute between him and the martyrs, confeſſors, pref. 
byters, and lapſed, ſeconded by the people; and yet, 
notwithſtanding this formidable multitude of adverſaries, 
the venerable biſhop came off victorious [A]. 

V. Gallus, the ſucceſſor of Decivs, and VoLvsta- 
NUsS, ſon of the former, re- animated the flame of perſe- 
cution, which was beginning to burn with leſs fury [w]. 
And, beſides the ſufferings which the Chriſtians had to 
undergo in conſequence of their cruel] edits, they were 
alſo involved in the public calamities that prevailed at this 
time, and ſuffered grievouſly from a terrible peſtilence, 
which ſpread deſolation through many provinces of the 
empire [x]. This peſtilence alſo was an occaſion which 
the Pagan prieſts uſed with dexterity to renew the rage 
of perſecution againſt them, by perſuading the people 
that it was on account of the lenity uſed toward the 
Chriſtians, that the gods ſcent down their judgments upon 
the nations. In the year 254, V ALERIAN being declared 
emperor, made the fury of perſecution ceaſe, and reſtored 
the church to a ſtate of tranquillity. 

VI. Theclemency and benevolence which V ALERIAN 
ſhewed to the Chriſtians, continued until the fifth year 
of his reign. Then the ſcene began to change, and the 
change indeed was ſudden. MackiAxus, a ſuperſtitious 
and cruel bigot to paganiſm, had gained an entire al- 
cendant over V ALERIAN, and was his chief counſellor in 
ery thing that related to the adminiſtration of the 
rovernment. By the perſuaſion of this imperious mi- 
nifter, the Chriſtians were prohibited to aſſemble them- 
telves together, and their biſhops and doctors were ſent 


[] The whole hiſtory of this controverſy may be gathered from 
the epifties of CYPRIAN., See alſo GaBR. ALBASPINAUS, Ob- 
Jorvat. Eccleſ. lib. i. obſerv. xx. p. 94. DLL us, De penis ei 
aligactionibus humauis, lib. vii. cap. xvi. p. 706. 
ee] EUSEB. H,. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. i. p. 250. CYRIAI. 
Lpiſt. lvii, lviii. 

[x] Vid. CYPRIANI Lib. ad Demetriauum. 
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into baniſhment. This edi& was publiſhed in the year © E N T, 
257, and was followed, the year after, by one ſtill more III. 
{vere : in conſequence of which a conſiderable number Þ 4 * 7 . 
of Chriftians, in all the different provinces of the empire, 5 
were put to death, and that by ſuch cruel methods of 
execution, as were much more terrible than death itſelf. 

Of thoſe that ſuffered in this perſecution, the moſt emi- 

nent were CyPRIAN, biſhop of Carthage; Sixrus, bi- 

ſhop of Rome; and LavRENTIUs, a Roman deacon, who 

was barbarouſly conſumed by a ſlow and lingering fire. 

An unexpected event ſuſpended, for a while, the ſuf- 

ferings of the Chriſtians, VALERIAN was made pri- 

ſoner in the war againſt the Perſians; and his ſon Gal. 

LIENUS, in the year 260, reſtored peace to the church [y]. 

VII. The condition of the Chriſtians was rather ſup- The gate .c 
portable than happy, under the reign of GALLIENUS, the church 
which laſted eight years; as alſo under the ſhort admi- under Gal- 
niſtration of his ſucceſſor CLauvpius. Nor did they ſuf- 2 
fer much during the firſt four years of the reign of Aurelian. 
AURELIAN, who was raiſed to the empire in the year 

270. But the fifth year of this emperor's adminiſtration 

would have proved fatal to them, had not his violent 

death prevented the execution of his cruel purpoſes, 

For while, ſet on by the unjuſt ſuggeſtions of his own 
ſuperſtition, or by the barbarous counſels of a bigotted 
prieſthood, he was preparing a formidable attack upon the 
Chriftians, he was obliged to march into Gaul, where he 

was murdered in the year 275, before his edicts were 

publiſhed throughout the empire[z]. Few theretore 

ſuffered martyrdom under his reign ; and, indeed, during 

the remainder of this century, the Chriſtians enjoyed a 
conſiderable meaſure of eaſe and tranquillity. They 

were, at leaſt, free from any violent attacks of oppreſſion 

and injuſtice, except in a ſmall number of cafes, where 


] EvsEB, Hit. Ecei:f, lib. vii. cap. x, xi. p. 255. Acta Cy- 
prian!, as they are to be found in the Ada Martyrum RUINARTT, 
pP. 216. OYPRIANI Ei. Ixxvit. p. 158. edit. Baluz. Ixxxii. 
P. 105. 

(= EuskBlus, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xxx. LACTANTIUs, Wt 
e r.ortibus Perſequutor. cp. vi. | 
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the avarice and ſuperſtition of the Roman magiſtrates in. 
terrupted their tranquillity [ a]. 

VIII. While the Roman emperors and proconſuls 
employed againſt the Chriſtians the terror of unrighteous 
edicts, and the edge of the deſtroying ſword, the Platonic 
philotophers, who have been deſcribed above, exhauſted 
againſt Chriſtianity all the force of their learning and 
eloquence, and all the reſources of their art and dexterity, 
in rhetorical declamations, ſubtile writings, and ingenious 
ſtratagems. "Theſe artful adverſaries were ſo much the 
more dangerous and formidable, as they had adopted 
ſeveral of the doctrines and inſtitutions of the goſpel, and, 
with a ſpecious air of moderation and impartiality, were 
attempting, after the example of their maſter Ammonivs, 
to reconcile paganiſm with Chriſtianity, and to form a 
ſort of coalition of the ancient and the new religion. 
Theſe philoſophers had at their head, in this century, 
PoRPHYRY, a Syrian, or, as ſome allege, a Hrian by 
birth, who wrote againſt the Chriſtians a long and labo- 
rious work, which was deſtroyed afterwards by an impe- 
rial edit [5]. He was, undoubtedly, a writer of great 
dexterity, genius, and erudition, as thoſe of his works, 
that yet. remain, ſufficiently teſtify. But thoſe very 
works, and the hiſtory of his life, ſhew us, at the ſame 
time, that he was a much more virulent than a formi- 
dable enemy to the Chriſtians, For by them it appears, 
that he was much more attentive to the ſuggeſtions of a 
ſuperſtitious ſpirit, and the viſions of a lively fancy, than 
to the ſober dictates of right reaſon and a ſound judgment. 
And it may be more eſpecially obſerved of the fragments 
that yet remain of his work againſt the Chriſtians, that 
they are equally deſtitute of judgment and equity, and 
are utterly unworthy of a wiſe and a good man [c]. 


[a] Among theſe vexations may be rckoned the cruelty of 
GALERIUS MAXIMIAN, who, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, perſecuted the miniſters. of his court, and the ſoldiers of his 
army, who had profeſſed Chriſtianity, See EusEBius, Hiſt. Eccle/. 
lib. viii. cap. i. p. 292. iv. p. 295. 317. 

[4] See Hos TEN IUuS, De vita Porphyr, cap. xi. FABRIC. 
Lux Evang. p. 154. BUDDEUS, Iſagoge in Theologiam, tom. u. 

. 1009. | 


lc] This work of PoRPHYRY againſt the Chriſtians was 
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IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious ſtratagems C E N T. 
by which this ſc& endeavoured to obſcure the luſtre and 5 _ ' 
to diminiſh the authority of the Chriſtian doctrine. But " 
none of theſe were more dangerous than the ſeducing Compari- 
artihce, with which they formed a compariſon between 6 __ 
the life, actions, and miracles of CHRIST, and the hiſtory ohiloſophers 
of the ancient philoſophers ; and placed the contending and Chrift, 
parties in ſuch fallacious points of view, as to make the 
pretended ſages of antiquity appear, in nothing, inferior 
to the divine Saviour. With this view ARCHYTAS of 
Tarentum, PYTHAGORAS, of whom PoRPHYRY wrote the 
life, APoLLONIUS'TYANEZvUs, a Pythagorean philoſopher, 
whoſe miracles and peregrinations were highly celebrated 
by the vulgar, were brought upon the ſcene, and exhibited 
as divine teachers and rivals of the glory of the ſon of 
God. PriLosTRATUS, one of the moſt eminent rheto- 
ricians of this age, compoſed a pompous hiſtory of the 
life of ApoLLON1Us, who was little elſe than a cunning 
knave, and did nothing but ape the auſterity and ſanctity 
of PyTHAGoRAs, This hiſtory appears manifeſtly de- 
ſigned to draw a parallel between CHRISTH and the philo- 
ſopher of Yana; but the impudent fictions and the ridi- 
culous fables, with which this work is filled, muſt, one 
would think, have rendered it incapable of deceiving any , 
who were poſſeſſed of a ſound mind; any, but ſuch, as, 


through the corruption of vicious prejudices, were willing 
to be deceived [d]. 


| 
| 
burnt by an edit of Coxs TAN TIN the GREAT. It was divided 41 
into fifteen books, as we find in EuUsEBIUs, and contained the | : 
blackeſt calumnies againſt the Chriſtians. The Air book treated of | 
the contradictions, which he pretended to have found in the ſacred | 
writings, —The greateſt part of the twelfth is employed in fixing the 
time when the prophecies of DANIEL were written. For PORPHYRY | 
himſelf found theſe prophecies ſo clearly and evidently fulfilled, that, 9 
to avoid the force of the argument, deducible from thence, in favour 1 
of Chriſtianity, he was forced to have recourſe to this abſurd ſup- | 
F. bes, that theſe prophecies had been publiſhed under the name of 
ANIEL, by one who lived in the time of ANTIOCHUS, and wrote 
after the arrival of the events foretold. METHoODIUs, EUSEBLUS, | 
and APOLLINARIS wrote again PORPHYRY. But theſe refuta- 4 
tons have been long ſince loſt, 1 
[4] See OLEAR1IUS's preface to the life of ApolLoxtus, by 110 
HILOSTRATUS ; as allo MosSHEIM'S notes to his Latin tranſla- | 
won of CUDWORTH's Ixtellactual Suſtem, p. 304. 309. 311. 834. 
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X. But as there are no opinions however abſurd, and 


1. no ſtories however idle and improbable, that a weak and 


ignorant multitude, who are more attentive to the 

of words than to the truth of things, will not eaſil 
{ſwallow ;z ſo it happened, that many were enſnared by 
the abſurd attempts of theſe inſidious philoſophers. Some 
were induced by theſe perfidious ſtratagems to abandon 
the Chriſtian religion, which they had embraced. Others, 
when they heard that true Chriſtianity (as it was taught 
by Jesvs, and not as it was afterwards corrupted by his 
diſciples) differed almoſt, in nothing, from the Pagah te- 
ligion properly explained and reſtored to its primitive 
purity, determined to remain in the religion of their an- 
ceſtors, and in the worſhip of their gods. A third fort 
were led, by theſe compariſons between CHRIST and the 
ancient philoſophers, to form to themſelves a mot! 
ſyſtem of religion compoſed of the tenets of both parties, 
whom they treated with the ſame veneration and reſpect. 
Such was, particularly, the method of ALEXANDER 
SEVERUsS, who paid indifcriminately divine honours to 
CHRIST, and to ORPHEUSs, to APOLLONIUS, and the 
other philoſophers and heroes whoſe names were famous 
in ancient times. 

XI. The credit and power of the Jews were now too 
much diminiſhed to render them as capable of injuring 
the Chriſtians, by their influence upon the magiſtrates, 
as they had formerly been. This did not, however, diſ- 
courage their malicious efforts, as the books which ' ER- 
TULLIAN and CYPRIAN have written againſt them 
abundantly ſhew, with ſeveral other writings of the 
Chriſtian doors, who complained of the malignity of 
the Jews, and of their perfidious ſtratagems [e]. During 
the perſecution under SEveRus, a certain perſon called 
Domnixus, who bad embraced Chriſtianity, deſerted to 
the Jews, doubtleſs, to avoid the puniſhments that were 
decreed againſt the Chriſtians ; and it was to recall this 
apoſtate to his duty, and his profeſſion, that SERAPION, 
biſhop of Antioch, wrote a particular treatiſe againſt the 
Jews [V]. We may, however, conclude from this 


[e] H1PPOLYTUS, Serm. in Suſann. et Daniel, tom. i. OP: 
P- 274. 276. | 


J EUSEBIUS, Hift, Eccleſ. lib. vi, cap. xii. p. 213. 
inſtance; 
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inſtance, that when the Chriſtians were perſecuted, the C E N 


ſews were treated with lefs ſeverity and contempt, on ac- 
count of their enmity againſt the diſciples of IEsus. 
And from the ſame fact we may alfo learn, that, though 
they were in a ſtate of great ſubjection and abaſement, 
yet they were not entirely deprived of alf power of op- 
preſſing the Chriſtians. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the ſtate. of letters and philoſophy during this 


Century. 


„ HE arts and ſciences, which, in the preceding 


century, were in a declining ſtate, ſeemed, in 
this, ready to expire, and had now loſt all their vigour 
and all their luſtre. The celebrated rhetorician Loxci- 
Ns, and the eminent hiſtorian Dion Cassius, with a 
few others, were the laſt among the Greeks, who ſtood 
in the breach againſt the prevailing ignorance and bar- 
bariſm of the times. Men of learning and genius were 
leſs numerous {till in the weſtern provinces of the empire, 
though there were, in ſeveral places, flouriſhing ſchools 
erected for the advancement of the ſciences, and the cul- 
ture of taſte and genius. Different reaſons contributed 
to this decay of learning. Few of the emperors patronized 
the ſciences, or encouraged, by the proſpect of their 
favour and protection, that emulation, which is the ſoul 
of the republic of letters. Beſides, the civil wars that 
almoſt always diſtracted the empire, were extremely un- 
favourable to the purſuit of ſcience, and the perpetual 
incurſions of the barbarous nations interrupted that leiſure 
and tranquillity which are ſo eſſential to the progreſs of 
learning and knowledge, and extinguiſhed, among 4 
people accuſtomed to nothing almoſt but the din of arms, 
all deſire of literary acquiſitions [g]. 
II. If we turn our eyes towards the ſtate of philoſophy; 
the proſpect will appear ſomewhat leſs deſolate and com- 
fortleſs. There were as yet, in ſeveral of the Grecian 


ſects, men of conſiderable knowledge and reputation, ot 


[g] See the Literary Hiftory of France, by the Benedictine monks 
vol. i. part II. p. 317. 


whom 
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whom Loxcinus has mentioned the greateſt part [Y. Cc E NT. 


But all theſe ſes were gradually eclipſed by the ſchool 
of AMMONIUs, whoſe origin and doctrines have been 
conſidered above. This victorious ſet, which was 
formed in Egypt, iſſued forth from thence with ſuch a 
rapid progreſs, that in a ſhort time it extended itſelf al- 
moſt throughout the Roman empire, and drew into its 


vortex, the greateſt part of thoſe, who applied themſelves, 


through inclination, to the ſtudy of philoſophy. This 
amazing progreſs was due to PLoTINUs, the moſt eminent 
diſciple of AMMoNI1Us, a man of a moſt ſubtile inven- 
tion, and endowed by nature with a genius capable of 
the moſt profound reſearches, and equal to the inveſti- 
gation of the moſt abſtruſe and difficult ſubjects. This 
penetrating and ſublime philoſopher taught publicly firſt 
in Perſia, and afterwards at Rome, and in Campania; in 
all which places the youth flocked in crouds to receive 
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Plotinusſ 


his inſtruction. He comprehended the precepts of his | 


philoſophy in ſeveral books, the moſt of which are yet 
extant [i]. 

III. The number of diſciples that were formed in the 
ſchool of PLoTINUs, is almoſt beyond credibility. The 
moſt famous of them was PorPHYRyY [#], who ſpread 


abroad through Sicily, and many other countries, the 


doctrine of his maſter, reviſed with great accuracy, 
adorned with the graces of a flowing and elegant ſtyle, 
and enriched with new inventions and curious improve- 
ments IJ. From the time of AmMwmonivs, until the ſixth 
century, this was almoſt the only ſyſtem of philoſophy 
that was publicly taught at Alexandria. A certain phi- 


[5] In his life of PLOTINUs, epitomized by PORPHYRY, ch. xx. 
p. 128. edit. Fabricii. 

[7] See PORPHYRI11 vita Plotini, of which FaBRIC Ius has given 
an edition in his Bibliotheca Græca, tom. iv. p. 91. BAYLE's 

ion. tom. iij. at the article PLOTINUS; as alſo BRUCKER's 
Hiſtoria Critica Philoſophiæ. | | 
e] PorPHYRY was firſt the diſciple of LonGinvus, author 
of the juſtly celebrated Treatiſe on the ſublime. But having paſſed 
from Greece to Rome, where he heard PLOTINUS, he was ſo charmed 
with the genius and penetration of this philoſopher, that he attached 
ons entirely to him, See PLOTIN. wit. p. 3. EUNAP. c. ii. 
«17, 


% HoLsTexIus: wit. Porphyrii, republiſhed in the Bibliotheca 
Graca of FABRICIUS, © | 
” 3 
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8 E N T. lofopher, whoſe name was PLT ARCH, having learned it 
there, brought it into Greece, and renewed, at Athens, the 
celebrated academy, from whence iſſued a ſet of illuſtrious 


Different 
{ects of this 
pbileſophy. 


The Fate of 
learning a- 
mong the 
Chriſtians. 


The Internal HISTORY the CHURCH, 


philoſophers, whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
in the progreſs of this work [m]. 

IV. We have unfolded above the nature and doQrines 
of this philoſophy, as far as was compatible with the 
brevity of our preſent deſign. It is, however, proper to 
add here, that its votaries were not all of the ſame ſenti- 
ments, but thought very differently upon a variety of 
ſubjects. This difference of opinion was the natural 
conſequence of that fundamental law, which the whole 
ſect was obliged to keep conſtantly in view, viz. That 
truth was to be purſued with the utmoſt liberty, and to be 
coliefied from all the different ſyſtems in which it lay diſperſed. 
Hence it happened, that the Athenians rejected certain 
opinions that were entertained by the philoſophers of 
Alexandria. None however, who were ambitious to be 
ranked among theſe new Platoniſts, called in queſtion the 
main doctrines, which formed the ground work of their 
iingular ſyſtem ; thoſe, for example, which regarded the 
exiſtence of one God; the fountain F all things ; the eternity 
of the world ; the dependance of matter upon the ſupreme 
being; the nature of ſouls; the plurality of gods; the 
method of interpreting the popular ſuperſiitions, &c. 

V. The famous queſtion concerning the excellence and 
utility of human learning was now debated with great 
warmth among the Chriſtians, and the contending parties, 
in this controverſy, ſeemed hitherto of equal force ia 
point of numbers, or nearly ſo. Many recommended the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, and an acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman literature ; while others maintained, that 
theſe were pernicious to the intereſts of genuine Chriſti- 
anity and the progreſs of true piety. The cauſe of letters 
and philoſophy triumphed, however, by degrees; and 
thoſe, who wiſhed well tg them, gained ground more and 
more, till, at length, the ſuperiority was manifeſtly de- 
cided in their favour. This victory was principally due 
to the influence and authority of ORIGEn, who having 
been early inſtructed in the new kind of Platoniſm al- 


LA] MaRIExI vita Procli, cap. xi, xil. p. 25. 


ready 


CnAP. I. LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 


more ſublime tenets of a celeftial doctrine, and recom- 
mended it, in the warmeſt manner, to the youth who at- 
tended his public leſſons. The fame of this philoſopher 
increaſed daily among the Chriſtians, and, in proportion 
to his riſing credit, his method of propoſing and ex- 
plaining the doctrines of Chriſtianity gained authority, 
till it became almoſt univerſal. Beſides, ſome of the 
diſciples of PLoTINUs having embraced Chriſtianity, on 
condition that they ſhould be allowed to retain ſuch of 
the opinions of their maſter, as they thought of ſuperior 
excellence and merit [x], this muſt alſo have contributed, 
in ſome meaſure, to turn the balance in favour of the 
ſciences. Theſe Chriſtian philoſophers preſerving {till 
a fervent zeal for the doctrines of their heathen chief, 
would naturally embrace every opportunity of ſpreading 
them abroad, and inſtilling them into the minds of the 
ignorant and the unwary. 


/ 
| aa E nf * 2 > WW — * 3 


HAF. U. 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters ef the church, and its 
form of government, during this century. 


LTH E form of eccleſiaſtical government that had 

been adopted by Chriſtians in general, had now 
acquired greater degrees of ſtability and force, both in 
particular churches, and in the univerſal ſociety of 
Chriſtians collectively conſidered. It appears inconteſta- 
ble from the moſt authentic records, and the beſt hiſtories 
of this century, that, in the larger cities, there was, at 
the hea |. of each church, a perſon to whom was given the 
title of b;/hop, who ruled this ſacred community with a 


* * * 
o 


L] AuGusTINUs, Epiſtola lvi. ad Dioſcor. p. 260. tom. ii. 
app. . ö 

[0] A ſatisfactory account of this matter may be ſeen in BLox- 
DELLI Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi de Epiſcopis et Preſbyteris, 
. 136. as that author has collected all the teſtimpnies of the an- 
clents relative to that ſubject, Nh 
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is alſo equally evident, that in every province, one biſhop 
was inveſted with a certain ſuperiority over the reſt, in 
point of rank and authority. This was neceſſary to the 
maintenance of that aſſaciation of churches that had been 
introduced in the preceding century, and contributed, 
moreover, to facilitate the holding of general councils, and 
to give a certain degree of order and conſiſtence to their 
proceedings. It muſt, at the ſame time, be carefully ob- 
ſerved, that the rights and privileges of theſe primitive 
biſhops were not, every where, accurately fixed, nor de- 
termined in ſuch a manner as to prevent encroachments 
and diſputes ; nor does it appear, that the chief authority, 
in the province, was always conferred upon that biſhop 
who preſided over the church eſtabliſhed in the metro- 
polis. It is further to be noticed, as a matter beyond all 
diſpute, that the biſhops of Reme, Antioch, and Alexandria, 


_ conſidered as rulers of primitive and apoſtolic churches, 


had a kind of pre-eminence over all others, and were not 
only conſulted frequently in affairs of a difficult and mo- 
mentous nature, but were alſo diſtinguiſhed by peculiar 
rights and privileges. 

II. With reſpec, particularly, to the biſhop of Rome; 
he is ſuppoſed by CYPRIAN to have had, at this time, a 
certain pre-eminence in the church [y]; nor does he ſtand 
alone in this opinion. But it is to be carefully obſerved, 
that even thoſe who, with CyPRIAN, attributed this 


pre- eminence to the Roman prelate, inſiſted, at the ſame 


time, with the utmoſt warmgh upon the equality in point 
of dignity and authority, that ſubſiſted among all the 
members cf the epiſcopal order, In conſequence of this 
opinion of an equality among all Chriſtian biſhops, they 
rejected, with contempt, the judgment of the biſhop of 
Rome, when they thought it ill- founded or unjuſt, and 
followed their own ſenſe of things with a perfect inde- 
pendence. Of this CyPRIan himſelf gave an eminent 
example-in his famous controverſy with STEPHEN biſhop 
of Rome, concerning the baptiſm of heretics, in which he 
treated the arrogance of that imperious prelate with a 
noble indignation, and alſo with a perfect contempt. 
VW hoever, therefore, compares all theſe things together, 


UD CYPRIAN. Ep. Ixxiii, p. 131. Ef, lv. p. 86. Ib. De 
Uiitaie Eccigſiæ, p. 195. edit. Baluzii. i 1 
8 | will 
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Rome, was a pre- eminence of order and afſeciation [g]. 
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will eaſily perceive, that the pre- eminence of the biſhop of c E N T. 


III. 


and not of power. and authority. Or, to explain the mat- 

ter yet more clearly, the pre- eminence of the biſhop of 
Rome, in the univerſal church, was ſuch as that of 
CyPRIAN, biſhop of Carthage, was in the African 

churches. And every one knows that the precedence of 
this latter prelate diminiſhed, in nothing, the equality 
that ſubſiſted among all the African biſhops, invalidated, 
in no inſtance, their rights and liberties, but gave only 
to CYPRIAN, as the preſident of their general aſſemblies, 
a power of calling councils, of preſiding in them, of ad- 
moniſhing his brethren in a mild and fraternal manner, 
and of executing, in ſhort, ſuch offices as the order and 
purpoſes of theſe eccleſiaſtical meetings neceſſarily re- 
quired [7]. | 

III. The face of things began now to change in the 
Chriſtian church. The ancient method of eccleſiaſtical 
government ſeemed, in general, ſtill to ſubſiſt, while, at 
the ſame time, by imperceptible ſteps, it varied from the 
primitive rule, and degenerated towards the form of a 
religious monarchy. For the biſhops aſpired to higher 
degrees of power and authority, than they had formerly 
poſſeſſed; and not only violated the rights of the people, 
but alſo made gradual encroachments upon the privileges 
of the preſbyters. And that they might cover theſe 
uſurpations with an air of juſtice, and an appearance of 
reaſon, they publiſhed new doctrines concerning the na- 
ture of the church and of the epiſcopal dignity, which 
however were, in general, ſo obſcure, that they themſelves 
ſeem to have underſtood them as little as thoſe to whom 
they were delivered. One of the principal authors of 
this change, in the government of the church, was 


fF [q] So I have tranſlated Principatus ordinis et conſociationis, 
which could not be otherwiſe rendered- without a long circumlo- 
cution. The pre-eminence here mentioned ſignifies the right of 
convening councils, of prefiding in them, of collecting voices, and ſuch 
other things as were effential to the order of theſe aſſemblies, 

[1] See STEPH. BaLuzi adnot. ad Cypriani Epiſtolas, p. 387. 
389. 400. conſult particularly the Lxx1, LXXIII epiſtles of Cx- 
PRIAN, and the LV, addreſſed to CORNELIUS biſhop of Rome, in 
which letters the Carthaginian prelate pleads with warmth and ve- 
«mens for the equality of all Chriſtian biſhops, 
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CYPRIAN, who pleaded for the power of the biſhops with 
more zeal and vehemence, than had ever been hitherto 
employed in that cauſe, though not with an unſhaken 
conſtancy and perſeverance; for, in difficult and perilous 
times, neceſſitv ſometimes obliged him to yield, and to ſub- 
mit ſeveral things to the judgment and authority of the 
church. | 
IV. This change, in the form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, was ſoon followed by a train of vices which dif- 
honoured the character and authority of thoſe, to whom 
the adminiſtration of the church was committed. For, 
though ſeveral yet continued to exhibit to the world 
i]luſtrious examples of primitive piety and Chriſtian vir- 
tue; yet many were ſunk in luxury and voluptuouſneſs, 
putted up with vanity, arropance, and ambition, poſſeſſed 
with a ſpirit of contention and diſcord, and addicted to 
many other vices, that caſt an undeſerved reproach. upon 
the holy religion, of which they were the unworthy pro- 
feſſors and miniſters. This is 'teſhifed in ſuch an ample 
manner, by the repeated complaints of many of the moſt 
reſpectable writers of this age [s, that truth will not 
permit us to ſpread the veil, which we ſhould otherwiſe be 
deſirous to caſt over ſuch enormities among an order fo 
ſacred. The b:/bops aſſumed, in many places, a princely 
authority, particularly thoſe who had the greateſt number 
of churches under their inſpection, and who preſided over 
the moſt opulent aſſemblies.” They appropriated to their 
evangelical function the ſplendid enſigns of temporal 
majeity. A throne, ſurrounded with miniſters, ex 
above his equals the ſervant of the meek and humble 
je$vs, and ſumptuous garments dazzled the eyes and the 
minds-of the multitude into an ignorant veneration for 
their arrogated authority. The example of the biſhops 
was ambitiouſly imitated by the preſbyters, who, neglect- 
ing the ſecred duties of their ſtation, abandoned them- 
iclves to the indolence and delicacy of an effeminate and 
luxurious life. The deacons, beholding the preſbyters 
azſerting thus their functions, boldly uſurped their rights 
and privileges; and the effects of a corrupt ambition 
were ipred through every rank of the ſacred order. 
[5] ORF. Comm. in Matibæum, par. I. opp. p. 420, 44" 

4 eerst. Eccieſ. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 291, e. ; 
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v. From what has been now obſerved, we may come, c E NT. 
perhaps, at the true origin of minor, or leſſer orders, 5 III. 1 
which were, in this century, added, every where, to thoſe 1 ah 
of the b:/hops, preſbyters, and deacons. For, certainly, the Hence the 
titles and offices of ſubdeacons, acolythi, oſtiarii, or door- leſſer or- 
keepers, readers, exorciſts, and copiatæ, would never have deri. 
been heard of in the church, if its rulers had been 
aHduouſly and zealouſly employed in promoting the in- 
tereſts of truth and piety by their labours and their 
example. But when the honours and privileges of the 
biſhops and preſbyters were augmented, the deacons alſo 
began to extend their ambitious views, and to deſpiſe 
thoſe lower functions and employments, which they had 
hitherto exerciſed with ſuch humility and zeal. The ad- 
ditional orders that were now created to diminiſh the 
labours of the preſent rulers of the church, had functions 
allotted to them, which their names partly explain [f]. 


lt] The 1 were deſigned to eaſe the deacons of the 
meaneſt part of their work. Their office, conſequently, was to pre- 
pare the ſacred veſſels of the altar, and to deliver them to the deacons 
in time of divine ſervice, to attend the doors of the church during 
the commun10n-ſervice, to go on the biſhops embaſſes, with his let- 
ters or meilages to foreign churches. In a word, they were ſo ſub- 
ordinate to the ſuperior rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the 
council of Laodicea, they were forbidden to fit in the preſence of a 
deacon without his leave.—The order of acolythi was peculiar to the 
Latin church; for there was no ſuch order in the Greek church 
during the four firſt centuries. Their name ſignifies attendants, 
and their principal office was to light the candles of the church, and 
to attend the minifters with wine for the euchariſt. The oftzarz, or 
door- keepers, were appointed to open and ſhut the doors, as officers 
and ſervants under the deacons and ſubdeacons ; to give notice of the 
times of prayer and church- aſſemblies, which, in time of perſecution, 
required a private ſignal for fear of diſcovery ; and that probably 
was the firſt reaſon for inſtituting this order in the church of Rome, 
whoſe example, by degrees, was ſoon followed by other churches.— 
The readers were thoſe that were appointed to read the ſcripture in 
that part of divine ſervice to which the catechumens were admitted.— 
The exorciſts were appointed to drive out evil ſpitits from the bodies 
v1 perſons poſſeſſed; they had been long known in the church, but 
were not erected into an eccleſiaſtical order until the latter end of the 
third century.,—The copiate, or fofſarii, were an order of the in- 
ferior clergy, whoſe butineſs it was to take care of funerals, and to 
provide for the decent interment of the dead. In vain have Baro- 
*1US and other Romiſh writers aſſerted, that theſe inferior orders 
: ere of apoſtolical inſtitution. The contrary is evidently proved, 

ace none of theſe offices are mentioned as having taken place be- 
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The inſtitution of exorci/ts was a conſequence of the 
doctrine of the New Platoniſts, which the Chriſtians 
adopted, and which taught, that the evil genii, or ſpirits, 
were continually hovering over human bodies, towards 
which they were carried by a natural and vehement 
deſire; and that vitious men were not ſo much impelled 
to fin by an innate depravity, or by the ſeduction of ex- 
ample, as by the internal ſuggeſtions of ſome evil dæmon. 
The copiatæ were employed in providing for the decent 
interment of the dead. 

VI. Marriage was permitted to all the various ranks 
and orders of the clergy, high and low. Thoſe, however, 
who continued in a ſtate of celibacy, obtained by this 
abſtinence a higher reputation of ſanctity and virtue than 
others. This was owing to an almoſt general perſuaſion, 


that they, who took wives, were of all others the moſt 


ſubject to the influence of malignant demons [u]. And 
as it was of infinite importance to the intereſts of the 
church, that no impure or malevolent fpirit entered into 
the bodies of fuch as were appointed to govern, or to in- 
ſtruct others; ſo the people were deſirous that the 
clergy ſhould uſe their utmoſt efforts to abſtain from the 
pleaſures of the conjugal life. Many of the ſacred order, 
eſpecially in Africa, conſented to ſatisfy the deſires of the 
people, and endeavoured to do this, in ſuch a manner, 
as not to offer an entire violence to their own inclina- 
tions. For this purpoſe, they formed connexions with 
thoſe women, who had made vows of perpetual chaſtity, 
and it was an ordinary thing for an eccleſiaſtic to admit 
one of theſe fair ſaints to the participation of his bed, but 
ſtil! under the moſt folemn declarations, that nothing 


paſſed in this commerce, that was contrary to the rules 


of chaſtity and virtue[w]. Theſe holy concubines 
were called, by the Greeks, Euveoazxro;, and by the 
Latins, Mulieres ſubintrodufte. This indecent cuſtom 


fore the third century, and the origin of ſome of them can be traced 
no higher than the fourth. | 
C] PORPHYRIUS, eps @noync, lib. iv. p. 417. ; 
D Credat Judæus Apella. See however DODWwELL. Diff. tertia 
Cyprianica, and LUD, Ax. MURAaTORIUS, Dif]. de Sniſactis 4 
Hgapetis, in his Auecdot. Grec, P. 2183 as alſo BaLuzlius ad - 
frian Epiſtol. p. 5. 12, &c. 


alarmed 
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who employed the utmoſt efforts of their ſeverity and 
vicilance to aboliſh it, though it was a long time before 
they entirely effected this laudable purpoſe. 

VII. Thus we have given a ſhort, though not a ver 
pleaſing, view of the rulers of the church during this 
century, and ſhould now mention the principal writers 
that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it by their learned and 
pious productions. The moſt eminent of theſe, whether 
we conſider the extent of his fame, or the multiplicity of 
his labours, was ORIGEN, a preſbyter and catechiſi of 
Alexandria, a man of vaſt and uncommon abilities, and 
the greateſt luminary of the Chriſtian world that this age 
exhibited to view. Had the juſtneſs of his judgment 
deen equal to the immenſity of his genius, the fervor of 
his piety, his indefatigable patience, his extenſive erudi- 
tion, and his other eminent and ſuperior talents, all en- 
comiums muſt have fallen ſhort of his merit. Yet ſuch 
as he was, his virtues and his labours deſerve the admi- 
ration of all ages, and his name will be tranſmitted with 
honour through the annals of time as long as learning 
and genius ſhall be eſteemed among men [x]. 

The ſecond in renown among the writers of this cen- 
tury was JULIUs AFRICANUS, a native of Paleſtine, a 
man of the moſt profound erudition, but the greateſt part 
of whoſe learned labours are unhappily loft. 

HippoLyYTUs, whoſe hiſtory is much involved in dark- 
neſs (y], is alſo eſteemed among the moſt celebrated au- 
thors and martyrs of this age; but thoſe writings, which 
at preſent bear his name, are juſtly looked upon by many, 
u either extremely corrupted or entirely ſpurious. 
GREGORY, biſhop of New Cæſarea, acquired, at this 
ume, the title of Thaumaturgus, i. e. wonder-worker, on 
| «count of the variety of great and ſignal miracles, which 
he is ſaid to have wrought during the courſe of his mi- 
niltry, Few of his works have come down to our times, 


[x] See a very learned and uſeful work of the famous Huzr 
ſtop of Awvranches, intitled, Origeniana. See allo Doucin, 
aiore 4 Origene et des mouvemens arrives dans l Egliſe au ſujet de 
Ja dotrine ; and BAYLE's Di4onary, at the article ORIGEN. 

5 The Benedictine monks have, with great labour and erudi- 


5 endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs in their Hiſtoire Litteraire 


% France, tom. i. p. 361. 
and 
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c E NT. and his miracles are called in queſtion by many, as un- 
ſupported by ſufficient evidence [z). 

It were to be wiſhed that we had more of the writing 
of Dronys1vs, biſhop of Alexandria, than thoſe which 
have ſurvived the ruins of time, ſince the few remaining 
fragments of his works diſcover the moſt conſummate 
wiſdom and prudence, and the moſt amiable ſpirit of mo- 
deration and candor, and thus abundantly vindicate from 
all ſuſpicion of flattery the ancients who mentioned him 
under the title of Dionys1us the GREAT [a]. 

MeTHoDIUs appears to have been a man of great piety, 
and highly reſpectable on account of his eminent virtue; 
but thoſe of his works, which are yet extant, diſcover no 
great degree of penetration and acuteneſs in handliny 
controverſy and weighing opinions. 

VIII. CV RIAN, biſhop of Carthage, a man of the 
moſt eminent abilities and flowing eloquence, ſtands 
foremoſt in the liſt of Latin writers. His letters, and in- 
deed the moſt of his works, breath ſuch a noble and 
pathetic ſpirit of piety, that it is impoſſible to read them 
without the warmeſt feelings of enthuſiaſm. We mul 
however obſerve, that he would have been a better 
writer, had he been leſs attentive to the ornaments of 
rhetoric z and a better biſhop, had he been able to reſtrain 
the vehemence of his temper, and to diſtinguiſh, with 
more acuteneſs, between truth and falſhood. 
The dialogue of Minvcivs FELIX, which bears the 
title of Ofavius, effaces with ſuch judgment, ſpirit, and 
force the calumnies and reproaches that were caſt upon 
the Chriſtians by their adverſaries, that it deſerves an at- 
tentive peruſal from thoſe who are defirous to know the 
fate of the church during this century. 
The vir Books of ARnopivs, the African, written 
ngainſl the Gentiles, are a ſtill more copious and ample 
defence of the Chriſtians, and, though obſcure in ſever 
places, may yet be red with pleaſure and with profit. | 
is true, that this rhetorician, too little inſtructed in tht 


Oractes, 


[a] The 


[z] See Van DaLE's preface to his Latin treatiſe concerning 
p. 6. 
hiſtory of DronysIus is particularly illuſtrated by 
Fac. BASNAGH, in his Hiſtoire de 


* 


[Eglife, tom. i- livr. it. chap. . 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian religion when he wrote this work, has mingled C E N T. 
[eat errors with ſolemn and important truths, and has 1 N 1 
exhibited Chriſtianity under a certain philoſophical form, k 
very different from that in which it is commonly re- 

ceived. F 

We refer our readers, for an account of the authors of 

inferior note, who lived in this century, to thoſe who 

have profeſſedly given hiſtories or enumerations of the 


Chriſtian writers. 


_— —— — 


CHAP. III. 
Cmcerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


TH E principal doctrines of Chriſtianity were now The ſtate of 
explained to the people in their native purity and per A nay 
ſimplicity, without any mixture of abſtract reaſonings 
or ſubtile inventions ; nor were the feeble minds of the 
multitude loaded with a great. variety of precepts [BJ. 
But the Chriſtian doctors, who had applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy of letters and philoſophy, ſoon abandoned the 
frequented paths, and ſtruck out into the devious wilds of 
fancy. The Egyptians diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this 
new method of explaining the truth. They looked upon 
it as a noble and a glorious taſk to bring the doctrines of 
celeſtial wiſdom into a certain ſubjection to the precepts 
of their philoſophy, and to make deep and profound re- 
ſearches into the intimate and hidden nature of thoſe 
truths which the divine Saviour had delivered to his diſ- 
ciples, ORIGEN was at the head of this ſpeculative tribe. 
This great man, enchanted by the charms of the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, ſet it up as the teſt of all religion, and 
imagined that the reaſons of each doctrine were to be 
found in that favourite philoſophy, and their nature and 
extent to be determined by it [c]. It muſt be confeſſed, 


[5] See ORIGEN. in Pref. libror. de Principiis, tom. i. opp. 
P. 49. and lib. i. De Principiis, cap. ii. See alſo GREGORII 
EOCESARIENSIS, Expoſitio Fidei, p. 11. of his works according 
to the edition of GER. Vosslus. 
le] This is manifeſt from what remains of his Stromata ; as alſo 
rom his books De principits, which are {till preſerved in a Latin 
Canflation of them by RUFFINUS, 
that 
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C ENT. that he handled this matter with modeſty and with 
5 0 1 caution; but he ſtill gave an example to his diſciples, the 
abuſe of which could not fail to be pernicious, and under 
the authority of which they would naturally indulge 
themſelves without reſtraint in every wanton fancy, 
| And fo, indeed, the caſe was: for the diſciples of 
Sl ORIGEN, breaking forth from the limits fixed by their 
of maſter, interpreted in the moſt licentious manner the 
M divine truths of religion according to the tenor of the 
Platonic philoſophy. From theſe teachers the philoſo- 
phical or ſcholaſtic theology, as it is called, derived its 
origin, and proceeding hence, pafſed through various 
forms and modifications according, to the genius, turn, 
and erudition of thoſe who embraced it. 
II. The ſame principles gave riſe to another ſpecies of 
theology, which was called my//ic. And what muſt ſeem at 
firſt fight ſurprizing here is, that this tic thealeyy, 
though formed at the ſame time, and derived from the 
ſame ſource with the eee yet had a natural tendency 
to overturn and deſtroy it. The authors of this myſlic 
ſcience are not known, but the principles from whence it 
ſprung are manifeſt, Its firſt promoters proceeded from 
that known doctrine of the Platonic ſchool, which allo 
was adopted by ORIGEN and his diſciples, that the drome 
nature was diffuſed through all human ſouls, or in other 
words, that the faculty of reaſon, from which proceeds the 
health and vigour of the mind, was an emanation from 
Cod, into the human ſoul, and comprehended in it the principles 
and elements of all truth, human and divine. They denied 
that men could, by labour or ſtudy, excite this celeſtial 
flame in their breaſts, and therefore they diſapproved 
highly of the attempts of thoſe, who, by definitions, ab- 
ſtract theorems, and profound ſpeculations, endeavoured 
to form diſtinct notions of truth, and to diſcover its hid- 
den nature. On the contrary, they maintained that 
ſilence, tranquillity, repoſe, and ſolitude, accompanied with 
ſuch acts of mortification as might tend to extenuate and 
exhauſt the body, were the means by which the Hidden and 
internal word was excited to produce its latent virtues, and 
to inſtruct men in the knowledge of divine things. For 
thus they reaſoned : * They who behold with a noble 


** contempt all human affairs, who turn away their ca 
| (4 m 
I « fro 


The riſe of 
the myſtic 


theology, 


a an a ea ]]] 
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« from terreſtrial vanities, and fhut all the avenues of the 
« qutward ſenſes againſt the contagious influences of a 
« material world, muſt neceſſarily return to God, when 
« the ſpirit is thus diſengaged from the impediments that 
« prevented that happy union. And in this bleſſed 
« frame, they not only enjoy inexpreſſible raptures from 
« their communion with the ſupreme being, but alſo are 
« inveſted with the ineſtimable privilege of contemplating 
« truth undiſguiſed and uncorrupted in its native purity, 
« while others behold it in a vitiated and delufive form.” 

III. This method of reaſoning produced ſtrange effects, 
and drove many into caves and deſarts, where they ma- 
cerated their bodies with hunger and thirſt, and ſubmitted 
to all the miſeries of the ſevereſt diſcipline that a gloomy 
imagination could prefcribe. And it is not improbable 
that Paul, the firſt hermit, was rather engaged by this 
fanatical ſyſtem than by the perſecution under Dec1vs, to 
fly into the moſt ſolitary deſarts of Thebats, where he led, 
during the ſpace of ninety years, a life more worthy of a 
ſavage animal, than of a rational being [4]. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved, that though PAUL is placed at the 
head of the order of hermzts, yet that unſociable manner 
of life was very common in Egypt, Syria, India, and 
Meſopotamia, not only long before his time, but even be- 
fore the coming of CHRIS H. And it is ſtill practiſed 
among the Mahometans, as well as the Chriſtians, in 
thoſe arid and burning climates [e]. For the glowing 
atmoſphere, that ſurrounds theſe countries, is a natural 
cauſe of that love of ſolitude and repoſe, of that indolent 
and melancholy diſpoſition, that are remarkably common 
among their languid inhabitants. 

IV. But let us turn away our eyes from theſe ſcenes of 
fanaticiſm, which are ſo opprobrious to human nature, 
and conſider ſome other circumſtances, that belong more 
or leſs to the hiſtory of the Chriſtian doctrine during this 
century, And here it is proper to mention the uſeful 
labours of thoſe, who manifeſted their zeal for the holy 
criptures by the care they took to have accurate copies 
of them multiplied every where, and that, at ſuch mode- 


[4] The life of this hermit was written by IE RO. 


0 See the travels of Luc As, in the year 1714, ſecond volume, 
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rate prices, as rendered them of eaſy purchaſe; as alſo ta 
have them tranſlated into various languages, and pub- 
liſhed in corre& editions. Many of the more opulent 
among the Chriſtians. contributed generouſly a great part 
of their ſubſtance to the carrying on theſe pious and ex- 
cellent undertakings. PIERIus and Hesycnivs in Egypt, 
and Lucian at Antioch, employed much pains in cor- 
recting the copies of the Septuagint; and PamPniLys of 
Czſarea, laboured with great diligence and ſucceſs in 
works of the ſame nature, until a glorious martyrdom 
finiſhed his courſe. But ORr1cen ſurpaſſed all others in 
diligence and aſſiduity, and his famous Hexapla, though 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the waſte of time, will, even 
in its fragments, remain an eternal monument of the in- 
credible application with which that great man laboured 
to remove thoſe obſtacles which retarded the progreſs of 
the goſpel [V/]. | 

V. After the encomiums we have given to Or16cex, 
who has an undoubted right to the firit place among the 
interpreters of the ſcriptures in this century, it is not 
without a deep concern that we are obliged to add, that he 
alſo, by an unhappy method, opened a ſecure retreat fot 
ail ſorts of errors, that a wild and irregular imagination 
could bring forth. Having entertained a notion that it 
was extremely diſhcult, if not impoſſible, to defend every 
thing contained in the ſacred writings from the cavils of 
heretics and infidels, ſo long as they were explained 
literally, according to the real import of the terms, he had 
recourſe to the fecundity of a lively imagination, and 
maintained that the holy ſcriptures were to be interpreted 
in the ſame allegorical manner, that the Platoniſts ex- 
plained the hiſtory of the gods. In conſequence of this 
pernicious rule of interpretation, he alleged that the 
words of ſcripture were, in many places, abſolutely void 
of ſenſe ; and that though in others there were, indeed, 
certain notions conveyed under the outward terms ac- 
cording to their literal force and import, yet it was not 


CVI The fragments that yet remain of Or1Gen's Hexapla, wert 
collected and publiſhed, by the learned MonNTFAUuCON, in folio, at 
Faris, in 2113. See allo upon this head BUD EI I/agoge in T heolog- 
tom. ii. p. 1581. and CarPzoOvII Critic, Sacr. Veter, Tefian 
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in theſe that the true meaning of the ſacred writers was C ENT, 
to be ſought, but in a myſterious and hidden ſenſe ariſin III. 
from the nature of the things themſelves [gJ. This Hid- 3 
dm ſenſe he endeavours to inveſtigate throughout his c- 
mentarics, neglecting and deſpiſing, for the moſt part, 
the outward letter; and in this devious path he diſplays 
the moſt ingenious ſtrokes of fancy, though always at 
the expence of truth, whoſe divine ſimplicity is ſcarcel 
diſcernible through the cobweb-veil of allegory [H]. 
Nor did the inventions of ORIGEN end here. He di- 
vided this hidden ſenſe, which he purſued with ſuch eager- 
neſs, into moral, and myſtical or ſpiritual, The moral 
ſenſe of ſcripture diſplays thoſe doctrines that relate to 
the inward ſtate of the foul and the conduct of life. The 
myſtical, or ſpiritual, ſenſe repreſents the nature, the laws, 
and the hiſtory of the ſpiritual or myſtical world, We are 
not yet at the end of the Jabyrinth; for he ſubdivided 
this ical world of his own creation into two diſtinct - 
regions, the one of which he called the ſuperzor, i. e. 


[g] For a further illuſtration of this matter, the reader may con- 
ſult the excellent Preface of DE La Rue, to the ſecond volume of 
the works of ORIGEN, publiſhed in folio at Paris, in the year 1733. 
An accurate and full account of ORxIGExN's method of interpreting 
the ſcripture may be found in the work, intitled, Commentar. de rebus 
Chriflian. ante Conſtantinum M. p. 629. Where the philoſophy 
and theology of that great man, and his controverſy with DEME- 
_ biſhop of Alexandria, are treated of profeſſedly, and at 
arge, | | 

[b] ORIGER, in his Stromata, book x. expreſſes himſelf in the 
following manner: The ſource of many evils lies in gy age 4 to 
© the carnal or external part of ſcripture, Thoſe who do fo, ſhall 
© not attain to the kingdom of God. Let us, therefore, ſeek after 
* the ſpirit and the ſubſtantial fruit of the word, which are hidden 
*and myſterious.” And again: © The ſcriptures are of little uſe 
* to thoſe who underſtand them, as they are written.“ One would 
think it impoſſible, that ſuch expreſſions ſhould drop from the pen of 
a wiſe man, But the philoſophy, which this great man embraced 
with ſuch zeal, was one of the ſources of his deluſion. He could 
not find in the bible the opinions he had adopted, as long as he in- 
terpreted that ſacred book according to its literal ſenſe. But PLATo, 
ARISTOTLE, ZENO, and, indeed, the whole philoſophical tribe, 
could not fail to obtain, for their ſentiments, a place in the goſpel, 
when it was interpreted by the wanton inventions of fancy, and upon 
the ſuppoſition of a hidden ſenſe, to which it was poſſible to give all 
forts of forms. Hence all, who deſired to model Chriſtianity ac- 
cording to their fancy or their favourite ſyſtem of philoſophy, em- 

raced ORIGEN's method of interpretation. 


. N heaven ; 
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c EN T. heaven; and the other the inferior, by which he meant the 

II. church, This led to another diviſion of the myftical ſenſ; 
ParT . . . 

2 into an earthly or allegorical ſenſe, adapted to the inferior 

world, and a celeſtial or anagogetical one, adapted to the 

fuperior region. This chimerical method of explaining 

the ſcripture was, before ORIGEN, received by many 

Chriſtians, who were deluded into it by the example of 

the Jews. But as this learned man reduced it into a 

ſyſtem, and founded it upon fixed and determinate rules, 

he is, on that account, commonly conſidered as its prin- 

cipal author. 

Other inter- VI. A prodigious number of interpreters, both in this 

peeter* and the ſucceeding ages, followed the method of Ortcex, 

though with ſome variations; nor could the few, who 

explained the ſacred writings with judgment, and a true 

ſpirit of criticiſm, oppoſe, with any ſucceſs, the torrent 

of allegory that was overflowing the church. The cn 

mentaries of HippoLYTUs, which are yet extant, ſhew 

manifeſtly, that this good man was entirely addicted to 

the ſyſtem of Or1GEN, and the ſame judgment may be 

hazarded concerning VIcrORINUs's explications of cer- 

tain books of the Old and New Teſtament, though 

theſe. explications are, long ſince, loſt. "The tranſlation 

of the Beclefiaftes by GREGORY THAUMATURGUS, which 

is yet remaining, is not chargeable with this reproach, 

notwithſtanding the tender and warm attachment of its 

author to Oki EN. The book of Geneſis, and the Song of 

Sol:mon were explained by METHODlus, whoſe work | 

loft 3, and AuMmonius compoſed a Harmony of the Goſpb. 

Diane VII. The doctrinal part of theology employed the 

writer: in pens of many learned men in this century. In his 

theology 'Stromite, and his Pu books of Elements, ORIGEN il- 

luſtrated the greateſt part of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 

or, to ſpeak more properly, rather diſguiſed them under 

the lines of a vain philoſophy. Theſe books of element, 

or principles, were the firſt ſketch that appeared of the 

ſcholaſtic or philoſophical theology. Something of the 

ſame nature was attempted by THEOOGNOSTUs, in bis 

ſeven books of Hypotypoſes, which are only known at pre” 

ſent by the extracts of them in Pforius, who repreſents 

them as the work of one who was infected with the no- 

tions of ORIGEN. GREGORY T'HAUMATURGUS * 

G | 
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up a brief ſummary of the Chriſtian religion, in his 
Expoſition F the faith; and many treated, in a more 
ample manner, particular points of doctrine in oppoſition 
to the enemies and corruptors of Chriſtianity. Thus 
HieeoLY-PUs wrote concerning the deity, the reſurrection, 
anti-chrift, and the end of the world; Mxrhopius, 
concerning free-will; and Lucian, concerning Jaitb. 
It is doubtful in what claſs theſe productions are to be 
placed, as the moſt of them have periſhed among the 
ruins of time. r | 

VIII. Among the moral writers, the firſt place, after 
TERTULLIAN, of whom we have already ſpoken above, 
is due to CYPRIAN, a prelate of eminent merit, who 
publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes concerning patzence, mortality, 
works, alms, as alſo an exhortatton to martyrdom, In 
theſe diſſertations, there are many excellent things; but 
there runs through them all a general want of order, 
preciſion, and method; nor do we always find ſolid 
proofs in favour of the deciſions they contain [i]. 
Oricen has written many treatiſes of this kind, and 
among others, an exhortation to ſuffer martyrdom for 
the truth; a ſubject handled by many authors in this 
century, but with unequal eloquence and penetration, 
MzTmopius treated of chaftity, in a work intitled, 
Sympoſium virginum, or, the feaſt of virgins; but this 
treatiſe - is full of confuſion and diſorder. Drionysrvus 
handled the doArine of penance and temptations, The 
other moral writers of this period are too obſcure and 
trivial to render the mention of them neceſſary. 

IX. The controverſial writers were exceeding nume- 
rous in this century. The Pagans were attacked, and 
that in a victorious manner, by Minucivs FRLIx, in his 
dialogue called Q&avins; by Or1Gen, in his writings 
wainft CELsUs ; by ARNoBIUs, in his ſever books again/t 
lie Gentiles; and CV RIAN, in his treatiſe concerning the 
vanity of idols. The chronicle of HippoLyYTUs, in op- 
polition to the Gentiles z and the work of METHop1us 
gainſt PorpHYRY, that bitter adverſary of the Chriſtians, 
are both loſt. 

We may alſo, reckon, in the number of the Polemic 
Witers, thoſe who wrote:againſt the phileſophers, or who 
li] See BarBBYRac, De la Morale des peres, ch. viii. p. 104. 

| | Q 2 treated 
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c EN x. treated any ſubjects that were diſputed between different 

III. feats. Such was HieyeoLyYTus, who wrote againſt 

eee PI Aro, and who alſo treated the niceſt, the moſt difficult, 

and the moſt controverted ſubjects, ſuch as fate, fre. 

will, and the origin of evil, which exerciſed, likewiſe, 

the pens of METHop1us and other acute writers. What 

HieeoLYTVs wrote againſt the Jews, is not come down 

to our times; but the work of CyPRIAN, upon that 

ſubject, yet remains [4]. ORIGEN, VicToRiNnus, Hip- 

POLYTUS, attacked, in general, all various ſects and he- 

reſies that divided the church, but their labours, in that 

immenſe field, have entirely diſappeared ; and as to thoſe, 

who only turned their controverſial arms againſt ſome few 

ſeas, and certain particular doctrines, we think it not 
neceſſary to enumerate them here. 

The vicious X. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that the me- 

— thods now uſed of defending Chriſtianity, and attacking 

now em- Judaiſm and idolatry, degenerated much from the pri- 

ployed. mitive ſimplicity, and the true rule of controverſy, The 

- Chriſtian doctors, who had been educated in the ſchools 

of the rhetoricians and ſophiſts, raſhly employed the arts 

and evaſions of their ſubtle maſters in the ſervice cf 

Chrittianity ; and, intent only upon defeating the enemy, 

they were too little attentive to the means of victor), 

indifferent whether they acquired it by artifice or plain- 

dealing. This method of diſputing, which the ancients 

called economical [I], and which had victory for its object, 

rather than truth, was, in conſequence of the prevailing 

taſte for rhetoric and ſophiſtry, almoſt univerſally ap- 

proved. The Platoniſts contributed to the ſupport and 

. encouragement of this ungenerous method of diſputing, 

by that maxim of theirs which aſſerted the innocence d 

defending the truth by artifice and falſhood. This wil 

appear manifeſt to thoſe who have read, with any mealur 

of penetration and judgment, the arguments of OR 

againſt CELsvs, and thoſe of the other Chriſtian dup! 


— 


TP [#} This work is intitled, Teſimonia contra Judæos. 

UI SOUVERAIN, Platoniſm devoile, p. 244. DAILLE, De ven 
_ uſu Patrum, lib. i. p. 160. Jo. CurIsTOPH, Worri Coe 
boniana, p. 100. Concerning the famous rule, to do a thing, ® 
£12010,ui%v, or economically, ſee particularly the ample illuſtraw? 
cf GATAKER, ad Marci Antonini, lib. xi. p. 330, &c. 
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tants againſt the idolatrous Gentiles. The method of CE Nr. 
TERTULLIAN, who uſed to plead preſcription againſt er- „ IE | 
roneous doors, was not, perhaps, unfair in this century; _*___* 
but they muſt be much unacquainted both with the times, 

and, indeed, with the nature of things, who imagine 

that it is always allowable to employ this method [n]. 

XI. This diſingenuous and vicious method of ſurpri- Suppofititi- 
zing their adverſaries by artiſice, and ſtriking them down, ons or ſpuri- 
as it were, by lies and fictions, produced, among other as 
diſagreeable effects, a great number of books, which were 
falſely attributed to certain great men, in order to give 
theſe ſpurious productions more credit and weight, For, 
as the greateſt part of mankind are leſs governed by rea- 
ſon than by authority, and prefer, in many caſes, the de- 
ciſions of fallible mortals to the unerring dictates of the 
divine word, the diſputants, of whom we are now ſpeak- 
ing, thought they could not ſerve the truth more ef- 
fectually than by oppoſing illuſtrious names and reſpecta- 
ble authorities to the attacks of its adverſaries. Hence, 
the book of canons, which certain artful men aſcribed 
falſely to the apoſtles ; hence, the aeſlolical conſtitutions, 
of which CLEMENT, biſhop of Rome, is ſaid to have 
formed a collection; hence the recognitions and the cle- 
nentina, which are alſo attributed to CLEMENT [TA], and 
many other productions of that nature, which, for a long 
time, were too much eſteemed by credulous men. 

Nor were the managers of controverſy the only perſons 
who employed theſe ſtratagems; the Myſtics had recourſe 
to the ſame pious frauds to ſupport their fect. And ac- 
cordingly, when they were aſked from what chief their 


ln] We ſcarcely know any caſe, in which the plea of pre- 
ſcription can be admitted as a ſatisfactory argument, in favour of reli- 
gious tenets or articles of faith, unleſs by preſcription be meant, a 
dArine's being eftabliſhed in the time and by the authority of the apoſiles. 
In all other caſes, preſcription is no argument at all; it cannot re- 
commend error, and truth has no need of its ſupport. 0 

ln] It is not with the utmoſt accuracy, that Dr. Mos Helm if 
places the recognitions among the ſpurious works of antiquity, ſince | 
they are quoted by ORIGEN, EPIPHANIUS, and RUFFIN, as the | 
work of CLEMENT, It is true indeed, that theſe writers own them 
to have been altered in ſeveral places, and falſified by the heretics; vl 
ad EpiPHAN1vVs, particularly, tells us, that the Ebionites ſcarcely | 
it any thing tha? in them. As to the Clementina, they were un- 


doubtedly ſpurious. | 
Q 3 eſtabliſhes 
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eſtabliſhment took its riſe, to get clear of this perplexing 
queſtion, they feigned a chief, and choſe, for that pur. 
poſe, Dionys1vs the Areopagite, a man of almoſt apo. 
ſtolical weight and authority, who was converted to 
Chriſtianity, in the firſt century, by the preaching of $t, 
Paul at Athens. And to render this fiction more ſpecious, 
they attributed to this great man various treatiſes con- 
cerning the monaſtic life, the myſtic theology, and other 
ſubjects of that nature, which were the productions of 
ſome ſenſeleſs and inſipid writers of after- times. Thus it 
happened, through the pernicious influence of human 
paſſions, which too often mingle themſelves with the 
execution of the beſt purpoſes and the moſt upright in- 


tentions, that they, who were deſirous of ſurpaſſing all 


others in piety, looked upon it as lawful, and even lauda- 
ble, to advance the cauſe of piety by artifice and fraud. 

XII. The moſt famous controverſies that divided the 
Chriſtians, during this century, were thoſe concerning 
the millennium, or reign of a thouſand years ; the baptiſm 
of heretics, and the doctrine of ORIGEN. 

Long before this period, an opinion had prevailed that 
CHRIST was to come and reign a thouſand years among 
men, before the entire and final diſſolution of this world, 
This opinion, which had hitherto met with no oppoſition, 
was differently interpreted by different perſons ; nor did 
all promiſe themſelves the ſame kind of enjoyments in 
that future and glorious kingdom oJ. But in this cen- 
tury its credit began to decline, principally through the 
influence and authority of ORIGEN, who oppoſed it with 
the greateſt warmth, becauſe it was incompatible with 
fome of his favourite ſentiments [p]. Nxros, an Egyptian 
biſhop, endeavoured to reſtore this opinion to its former 
credit, in a book written ggainſt the allegoriſis, for ſo hs 
called, by way of contempt, the adverſaries of the Millen- 
arian ſyſtem. This work, and the hypotheſis it defended, 
were extremely well received by great numbers in the 


tz [0] See the learned Treatiſe concerning the true millennnn; 
which Dr. WaiTBY has ſubjoined to the ſecond volume of hit 
Commentary upon the New Teſtament. See alſo, for an account 0 
the doctrine of the ancient Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, ſeventh, 
and ninth volumes of LARDNER's Credibility, &c. | | 
[e] See ORIGEN. De principits, lib. ii. cap. xi. p. 104. tom. l. 
PPP» | . 2 
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canton of Ar/ino# ; and among others by Cor action, a 
preſbyter of no mean influence and reputation, But 
Dioxnys1Us of Alexandria, a diſciple of Ortcen, ſtopped 
the growing progreſs of this doctrine by his private diſ- 
courſe, and alſo by two learned and judicious diſſertations 
concerning the divine promiſes [g]. 

XIII. The diſputes concerning, the baptiſm of heretics 
were not carried on with that amiable ſpirit of candor, 
moderation, and impartiality with which Droxys1vs op- 
poſed the MILLENNIAN doctrine, The warmth and 
violence that were exerted in this controverſy, were far 
from being edifying to ſuch as were acquainted with the 
true genius of Chriſtianity, and with that meekneſs and 
forbearance that ſhould particularly diſtinguiſh its doc- 
tors, 

As there was no expreſs Jaw which determined the 
manner and form, according to which thoſe who aban- 
doned the heretical ſets were to be received into the 


communion of the church, the rules practiſed in this mat- 


ter were not the ſame in all Chriſtian churches. Many 
of the Oriental and African Chriſtians placed recanting 
heretics in the rank of catechumens, and admitted them, 
by baptiſm, into the communion of the faithful ; while 
the greateſt part of the European churches, conſidering 
the baptiſm of heretics as valid, uſed no other forms in 
their reception than the inipeſition of hands, accompanied 
with ſolemn prayer. This diverſity prevailed for a long 
time without kindling contentions or animoſities. But, 
at length, charity waxed cold, and the fire of eccleſiaſti- 
cal diſcord broke out. In this century, the Afiatic 
Chriſtians came to a determination in a point that was 
hitherto, in ſome meaſure, undecided ; and in more than 
one council eſtabliſhed it as a law, that all heretics were 
to be re-baptized before their admiſſion to the com- 
munion of the true church ſr]. When STEPHEN, bi- 
ſhop of Rome, was informed of this determination, he be- 


[9] See EuskBlus, Hiſt. Beck lib, vii. cap. xxiv. p. 271; as 
_ carky 1 De dogmatibus Ecclefinſticis, cap. lv. p. 32. edit. 
menhorſt, 


r] EusEB. Hit. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. v. vii. FIRMILIANUS, 
Epiſtol. ad Cyprignum, printed among CYPRIAN's Letters, Lett. 
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towards the Aſiatic Chriſtians, broke communion with 
them, and excluded them from the communion of the 
church of Rome. Theſe haughty proceedings made no 
impreſſion upon CYPRIAN biſhop of Carthage, who, not- 
withſtanding the menaces of the Roman pontif, aſſem- 
bled a council on this occaſion, adopted, with the reſt of 
the African biſhops, the opinion of the Aſiatics, and gave 
notrce thereof to the imperious STEPHEN, The fury of 
the latter was redoubled at this notihcation, and pro- 
duced many threatenings and inveCtives againſt CyPRI1ax, 
who replied, with great force and reſolution, and, in a 
ſecond council held at Carthage, declared the baptiſm, 
adminiſtred by heretics, void of all efficacy and validity, 
Upon this, the choler of STEPHEN ſwelled beyond mea- 
ſure, and, by a decree full of invectives, which was re- 
ceived with contempt, he excommunicated the African 
biſhops, whoſe moderation on the one hand, and the 
death of their imperious antagoniſt on the other, put an 
end to this violent controverſy [s]. 

XIV. The controverſy concerning ORIGEN was ſet 
in motion by DEMETRiUvs, biſhop of Alexandria, ani- 
mated, as fome ſay, by a principle of envy and hatred 
againſt this learned man, with whom he had formerly 
lived in an intimate friendſhip. The aſſertion, however, 
of thoſe who attribute the oppoſition of DEMETRIUs to 
this odious principle, appears ſomething more than 
doubtful; for, in the whole of his conduct towards 
ORIGEN, there are no viſible marks of envy, though 
many indeed of paſfion and arrogance, of violence and 


injuſtice. The occaſion of all this was as follows: In 


the year 228, ORIGEN having ſet out for Achaia, was, in 
his journey thither, received with ſingular marks of at- 
fection and eſteem by the biſhops of Cæſarea and Jeruſa- 
lem, who ordained him preſbyter by impoſition of hands. 
This proceeding gave high offence to DEMETRIUS, who 
declared ORIGEN unworthy of the prieſthood, becauſe 
he had caſtrated himſelf, and maintained, at the ſame 


[5] CYPRIAN, Epiſt. Ixx. p. 124. Ixxiii. p. 129. AUGUSTIN- 
De Baptiſmo contra Donatiftas, lib. v, vii. tom. ix. OPP- where are 
to be found the acts of the council of Carthage, A. D. 2 56. PRUD; 
MARANI vita Cypriant, p. 107. 
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time, that it was not lawful to advance, to a higher CENT, 
dignity, the principal of the Alexandrian ſchool, which 5 * 1 
was under his epiſcopal inſpection, without his know- 
jedge and approbation. A concluſion, however, was 

put to theſe warm debates, and ORIGEN returned to 
Alexandria. This calm was, indeed, but of a ſhort dura- 

tion, being ſoon ſucceeded by a new breach between 

him and DEMETRIUs, the occaſion of which is not 

known, but which grew to ſuch a height as obliged 

Or1GEN, in the year 231, to abandon his charge at 
Alexandria, and retire to Cæſarea. His abſence, how- 

ever, did not appeaſe the reſentment of DEMRTRIUs, 

who continued to perſecute him with the utmoſt violence. 

To ſatisfy fully his vengeance againſt OR1GEen, he aſ- 

ſembled two councils, in the firſt of which he condemn- 

ed him unheard, and deprived him of his office; and in 

the ſecond, had him degraded from the ſacerdotal dig- 

nity. It is probable, that in one of theſe councils, eſpe- 

cially the latter, DEMETRIUs accuſed him of erroneous 
ſentiments in matters of religion; for it was about this 

time that ORIGEN publiſhed his book of principles, which 

contains ſeveral opinions of a dangerous tendency t]. 

The greateſt part of the Chriſtian biſhops approved of 

the proceedings of the Alexandrian council, againſt 

which the biſhops of the churches of Achaia, Paleſtine, 

Phenicia, and Arabia, declared at the ſame time the 

higheſt diſpleaſure [u]. 
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lt] This work, which was a fort of introduction to theology, 
has only come down to us in the tranſlation of RUFFINUs, who cor- 
rected and maimed it, in order to render it more conformable to the 
orthodox doctrine of the church than ORIGEN had left it. It con- 
tams however, even in its preſent form, ſeveral bold and ſingular 
op1010ns, ſuch as the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, and their fall into mortal 
bodies, in conſequence of their deviation from the laws of order in 
their firſt ſtate, and the final reſtoration of all intelligent beings to 
order and happineſs. RuFFINUSs, in his apology for ORIGEN, al- 
ledges, that his writings were maliciouſly falſified by the heretics ; 
ad that, in conſequence thereof, many errors were attributed to 
um, which he did not adopt; as alſo that the opinions, in which he 
witcred from the doctrines of the church, were only propoſed by him 
45 curious conjectures, | 
] The accounts here given of the perſecution of OR1GEN, are 
nden from the molt early and authentic ſources, ſuch as EusEB. 
Hit. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xxiv. Pforius, Bibl. Cod, cxviii, 
JEkROM's Catalogue of Ecclefraftical Writers, and from OR1G 3 N 91 
8 HAF. 
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| | Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
| this century. 


CENT. IJ. A LL the records of this century mention the multi- 
Þ * 3 plication of rites and ceremonies in the Chriſtian 
2 church. Several of the cauſes that contributed to this 
Rites multi- have been already pointed out, to which we may add, as 
pled. a principal one, the paſhon which now reigned for the 

Platonic philoſophy, or rather, for the popular Qriental 
ſuperſtition concerning demons, adopted by the Platoniſts, 
and borrowed, unhappily, from them by the Chriſtian 
doctors. For there is not the leaſt doubt, but that many 
of the rites, now introduced into the church, derived their 
origin from the reigning opinions concerning the nature 
of demons, and the powers and operations of inviſible beings. 
Hence the uſe of exorciſms and ſpells, the frequency of 
faſts, and the averſion to wedlock. Hence the cuſtom of 
avoiding all connexions with thoſe who were not as yet 
baptized, or who lay under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, as perſons ſuppoſed to be under the dominion of 
ſome malignant ſpirit. And hence the rigour and ſeve- 
rity of that diſcipline and penance that were impoſed 
upon thoſe who had incurred, by their immoralities, the 
cenſures of the church [w.]. 

II. In moſt of the previnces there were, at this time, 
certain fixed places ſet apart for public worſhip among 
the Chriſtians, as will appear evident to every impartial 
inquirer into theſe matters. Nor is it abſolutely impro- 
bable, that theſe churches were, in ſeveral places, embel- 
liſhed with images and other ornaments. | 

With reſpect to the form of divine worſhip, and the 
times appointed for its celebration, there were little in- 
novations made in this century, Two things, however, 


Public wore 
ſhip, 


ſelf; and they differ in ſome reſpects from thoſe, which commen 
writers, ſuch as Doucin, HuET, and others, give of this matter. 
[ww] For an ampler account of this matter, the reader may con. 
ſult PORPHYRY's treatiſe concerning Abſtinence, and compare whit 
that writer has ſaid on this ſubje&, with the cuſtoms received among 
the Chriſtians. Several curious things are alſo to be found- 1 
THEODORET and EusEBIus upon this head, 


deſerve 
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diſcourſes or ſermons, addreſſed to the people, were very 
different from thoſe of the earlier times. of the church, 
and degenerated much from the ancient ſimplicity. For, 
not to ſay any thing of OxioEN, who introduced long 
ſermons, and was the firſt who explained the ſcriptures 
in his diſcourſes, ſeveral biſhops, who had received their 
education in the ſchools of the rhetoricians, were exactly 
ſcrupulous in adapting their public exhortations and diſ- 
courſes to the rules of Grecian eloquence. And this 


followed. The ſecond thing that we propoſed to men- 
tion as worthy of notice is, that, about this time, the uſe 
of incenſe was introduced, at leaſt, into many churches. 
This has been denied by ſome men of eminent learning ; 
the fact, however, is rendered evident by the moſt un- 
exceptionable teſtimonies [x]. 

III. Several alterations were now introduced, in the 
celebration of the Lord's ſupper, by thoſe who had the 
direction of divine worſhip. The prayers, uſed upon this 
occaſion, were lengthened ; and the ſolemnity and pomp, 


were conſiderably increaſed ; no doubt, with a pious in- 
tention to render it ſtill more reſpectable. Thoſe who 
were in a penitential fiate, and thoſe alſo who had not re- 
ceived the facrament of baptiſm, were not admitted to 
this holy ſupper; and it is not difficult to perceive, that 
theſe excluſions were an imitation of what was practiſed 
in the heathen myſteries. We find, by the accounts of 
PRUDENT1Us [y] and others, that gold and ſilver veſſels 
were now uſed in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper ; 
nor 1s there any reaſon why we ſhould not adopt this 
opinion, fince it is very natural to imagine that thoſe 
churches, which were compoſed of the moſt opulent 
members, would readily indulge themſelves in this piece 
of religious pomp. As to the time of celebrating this 
ſolemn ordinance, it muſt be carefully obſerved, that there 
was a conſiderable variation in different churches, ariſing 


[x] See biſhop BEVEREGE ad Canon. iii Apaſtol. p. 461; as 
ſo another work of the ſame author, intitled, Codex Canon. windi- 
catus, p. 78. 


D Het gipan. Thu. ii. p. 60. edit. Heinſii. 


method gained ſuch credit, as to be ſoon, almoſt univerſally, 
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C ENT, from their different circumſtances, and founded upon 
y. i. reaſons of prudence and neceſſity. In ſome, it was cele. 
AR TIL b . 3 oy 
- rated in the morning; in others, at noon; and in 
others, in the evening. It was alſo more frequently 
| repeated in ſome churches, than in others; but was con- 
1 ſidered in all as of the higheſt importance and as eſſential 

to ſalvation, for which reaſon it was even thought proper 
| to adminiſter it to infants. The ſacred feaſts, that ac- 
companied this venerable inſtitution, preceded its cele- 

bration in ſome churches, and followed it in others. 
Baptiſm, IV. There were, twice a year, ſtated times, when 
baptiſm was adminiſtred to ſuch as, after a long courſe 
of trial and preparation, offered themſelves as candidates 
tor the proteſſion of Chriſtianity. This ceremony was 
performed only in the preſence of ſuch as were already 
initiated into the Chriſtian myſteries. The remiſſion of 
ſins was thought to be its immediate and happy fruit; 
while the biſhop, by prayer and the impoſition of hands, 
was ſuppoſed to conſer thoſe ſanctifying gifts of the 
Holy Ghoft, that are neceſſary to a life of righteouſneſs 
and virtue [z]. We have already mentioned the prin- 
cipal rites that were uſed in the adminiſtration of baptiſm; 
and we have only to add, that none were admitted to this 
ſolemn ordinance, until, by the menacing and formidable 
ſhouts and declamation of the exerciſt, they had been de- 
livered from the dominion of the prince of darkneſs, and 
conſecrated to the ſervice of God. The origin of this 
ſuperſtitious ceremony may be eaſily traced, when we 
conſider the prevailing opinions of the times, The 
Chriſtians, in general, were perſuaded, that rational ſouls, 
deriving their exiſtence from God, muſt conſequently be 
in themſelves pure, holy, and endowed with the noble 
principles of liberty and virtue. But, upon this ſup- 


[Lz] That ſuch was the notion prevalent at this time is evident 
from teſtimonies of ſufficient weight. And as this point is of great 
conſequence in order to our underitanding the theology of the an- 
cients, which differs from ours in many reſpects, we ſhall mention 
one of theſe teſtimonies, even that of CYPRIAN, who, in his Ixxll 
Letter, expreſſes himſelf thus: © It is manifeſt, where, and by whom, 
„ the REMISSION OF SINS, which is CONFERRED in BAPTISM, 15 
« adminiftered,—They who are preſented to the rulers of the church, 
* OBTAIN, by our prayers and impoſition of hands, the HOLY 
% GGROST,."” See allo EUSEB, Hit. Ecclef. lib. vii. cap. vill» 
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poſition, it was difficult to account for the corrupt pro- C E N x. 

penſities and actions of men, any other way than by at- III. 
8 , . PART II. 

tributing them either to the malignant nature of matter, — 


or the influence and impulſe of ſome evil ſpirit, who was 
perpetually compelling them to fin. The former of theſe 
opinions was embraced by the Gnoſtics, but was rejected 
by true Chriſtians, who denied the eternity of matter, 
conſidered it as a creature of God, and therefore adopted 
the latter notion, that in all vicious perſons there was a 
certain evil being, the author and ſource of their corrupt 
diſpoſitions and their unrighteous deeds [a]. The dri- 
ving out this demon was now conſidered as an eſſential 
preparation for baptiſm, after the adminiſtration of which 
the candidates returned home, adorned with crowns and 
arrayed in white garments, as ſacred emblems ; the 
former, of their victory over ſin and the world; the latter, 
of their inward purity and innocence. 

V. Faſling began now to be held in more eſteem than Faſting, 
it had formerly been; a high degree of ſanctity was at- 
tributed to this practice, and it was even looked upon as 
of indiſpenſable neceſſity, from a notion that the demons 
directed their ſtratagems principally againſt thoſe who 
pampered themſelves with delicious fare, and were leſs 
troubleſome to the lean and the hungry, who lived under 
the ſeverities of a rigorous abſtinence [b]. The Latins, 
contrary to the general cuſtom, faſted the ſeventh day of 
the week; and as the Greeks and Orientals refuſed to 
follow their example here, this afforded a new ſubject of 
contention between them. | 
The Chriſtians offered up their. ordinary prayers at Prayers, 
three ſtated times of the day, viz. At the third, the ſixth, 


La] It is demonſtrably evident, that exorciſm was added to the 
other baptiſmal rites in the third century, after the introduction of 
the Platonic philoſophy into the church. For, before this time, we 
hear no mention made of it. JUSTIN MAR TYR, in his ſecond 
apology, and TERTULLIAN, in his book concerning' the military 
crown, give us an account of the ceremonies uſed in baptiſm during 
the ſecond century, without any mention of exorciſm. This is a 
very ſtrong argument of its being poſterior to theſe two great men ; 
and is every way proper to perſuade us, that it made its entrance into 
— Chriſtian church in the third century, and probably firſt in 

H pt. | 

[5] CLEMENTIN, Homil, ix. $9. p. 688, PORPHYR, De ab- 
ſimentia, lib, iv. p. 417. | 
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and the ninth hour, according to the cuſtom - obſerve 
among the Jews. But, befides theſe ſtated devotionz, 
true believers were aſſiduous in their addrefles to the ſy. 
preme being, and poured forth frequently their vows and 


ſupplications before his throne, becaufe they confidersd 


prayer as the moſt effential duty, as well as the noble| 
employment, of a fanctified nature. At thoſe feſtivals, 


which recalled the memory of ſome joyful event, and 
were to be celebrated with expreſſions of thankſgiving 
and praiſe, they prayed ftanding, as they thought that 
_ poſture the fitteſt to expreſs their joy and their confidence, 


On days of contrition and faſting, they preſented them- 


ſelves upon their knees before the throne of the Moft high, 
to expreſs their profound humiliation and felf-abaſement, 


Certain forms of prayer were, undoubtedly, uſed in many 


places both in public and in private; but many alſo ex- 
preſſed their pious feelings in the natural effuſions of an 


un- premeditated eloquence. | 


The fign of The gn of the croſs was fuppoſed to adminiſter a 


the croſs 
uſed by 


Chriſtians, 


victorious power over all forts of trials and calamities, 
and was.more eſpecially conſidered as the ſureſt defente 


againſt the ſnares and ftratagems of malignant ſpirits. 


And hence it was, that no Chriſtian undertook any thing 


of moment, without arming himſelf with the influence of 


this triumphant ſign. 


— 
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CHAP. v. 


| Ciuncerni ng the di viſions and hereſies that troubled the 


church during this century. 


Remains of I. PHE fame ſes, that in the former ages had pro- 


the ancient 


ſects. 


duced ſuch diſorder and perplexity in the Chriſtian 


church, continued in this to create new troubles and to 
foment new diviſions. The Montaniſts, Valentinians, 
Marcionites, and the other Gnoſties, continued ſtill to 
draw out their forces, notwithſtanding the repeated de- 
feats they had met with; and their | o/tinacy remained 


even when their ſtrength was gone, as it often happens in 


religious controverſy. AbRIFPHIUs and AcuiLINus, who 


were of the Gnoſtic tribe, endeavoured to inſinuate 
= themſelves 
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themſelves and their doctrine into the eſteem of the CENT, 
public, at Rome and in other places in Italy [c]. They 9 III. 


were, however, oppoſed not only by the Chriſtians, but 
alſo by PLOTINUs, the greateſt Platonic philoſopher of 
this age, who, followed by a numerous train of diſciples, 
oppoſed theſe two chimerical teachers, and others of the 
fame kind, with as much vigour and ſucceſs, as the moſt 
enlightened Chriſtians could have done. The philoſo- 
phical opinions, which this faction entertained con- 
cerning the ſupreme being, the origin of the world, the 
nature of evil, and ſeveral other ſubjects, were entirely 
oppoſite to the d6Etrines of PLATo. Hence the diſciples 
of JesUs, and the followers of PrLoTinus, joined to- 
gether their efforts againſt the progreſs of gnoſticiſm; 
and there is no doubt, but that their united force ſoon 
deſtroyed the credit and authority of this fantaſtic ſect, 


and rendered it contemptible in the eſtimation of the 
wiſe [d]. 


II. While the Chriſtians were ſtruggling with theſe 


corrupters of the truth, and upon the point of obtaining 
a complete and decifive victory, a new enemy, more 
vehement and odious than the reſt, ſtarted up ſuddenly, 
and engaged in, the conteſt. This was Manes (or 
Manicnzvs, as he ſometimes is called by his diſciples) 
by birth a Perſian; educated among the Magi, and 
himſelf one of that number before he embraced the pro- 
feſion of Chriſtianity, Inſtructed in all thoſe arts and 
ſciences, which the Perſians, and the other neighbouring 
nations, held in the higheſt eſteem, he had penetrated into 
the depths of aſtronomy in the midſt of a rural life; 
ſtudied the art of healing, and applied himſelf to painting 
and philoſophy. His genius was vigorous and ſublime, 
but redundant and ungoverned; and his mind, deftitute 
of a proper temperature, ſeemed to border on fanaticiſm 
and madneſs. He was ſo adventurous as to attempt a 
coalition of the doctrine of the Magi with the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, or rather the explication of the one by the other: 
and, in order to ſucceed in this audacious enterprize, he 
affirmed that CHRIST had left the doctrine of ſalvation 


[e] PoxPAHYR. vita Plotini, cap. xvi. p. 118. 
[4] P LOTINUS's book againſt the Gnoſtics is extant in his works, 
ancad. 11. lib. ix. P · 21 3» 

unfiniſhed 
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Manes and 
the Mani- 
chæans. 
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e E N x. unfiniſhed and imperfect; and that he was the com 


III. 


PART II. 


His doctrine 
of two prin- 
ciples, 


and the manner of his execution [e 


the Perſians, which he had been inſtructed in during his 


accommodated to JEsus CHRIS H the characters and 


comprehended in the following ſummary : 


proceed: the one is a moſt pure and ſubtile matter, 


doctrines of Chriſtianity, 


The Internal His rOoRVY of the CyHuncy, 


rt 
whom the departing Saviour had promiſed to his 1 5 


to lead them to all truth. Many were deceived by the 
eloquence of this enthuſiaſt, by the gravity of his coun- 
tenance, and the innocence and ſimplicity of his man. 
ners; ſo that, in a ſhort time, he formed a ſe& not ut. 
terly inconſiderable in point of number. He was put to 
death by VARANEs I, king of the Perſians ; though 
hiſtorians are not agreed — ng the cauſe, the time, 


III. The doctrine of MAxks was a motley mixture of 
the tenets of Chriſtianity, with the ancient philoſophy of 


youth. He combined theſe two ſyſtems, and applied and 


actions which the Perſians attributed to the 
MiTaRas. The principal doctrines of Mans are 


„There are two principles from which all things 


called LiGHT ; and the other a groſs and corrupt ſub- 
& flance, called DARKNESS. Each of theſe are ſubject to 
the dominion of a ſuperintending Be1NG, whoſe exi- 
* {tence is from all eternity. The BEING, who preſides 


le] Some alledge, that MaNnzxs, having undertaken to cure 


the ſon of the Perſian monarch of a 8 diſeaſe, by his medi- 


cinal art, or his miraculous power, failed in the attempt, precipitated 
the death of the prince, and thus incurring the indignation of the 
or -his father, was put to a cruel death. This account is ſcarcely 

robable, as it is mentioned by none of the Oriental writers cited by 

"HERBELOT, and as Bak HEBRvus ſpeaks of it in terms, 
which ſhews that it was only an uncertain rumour. The death of 
MAaNESs is generally attributed to another cauſe by the Oriental 
writers. They tell us, that MAxEs (after having been protected, in 
a ſingular manner, by HoRmMizDas, who ſucceeded Sa POR on the 
Perſian throne, but who was not, however, able to defend him, at 
length, againſt the united hatred of the Chriſtians, the Magi, the 
Jews, and the Pagans) was ſhut up in a ſtrong caſtle, which HoR- 
MIZDAS had erected between Bagdad and Suza, to ſerve him as a te- 
fuge againſt thoſe who perſecuted him on account of his doctrine. 
They add, that, after the death of HoRMIZD AS, VARANEs I, his 


| ſucceſſor, firſt protected MANnEs, but afterwards gave him up to the 


fury of the Magi, whoſe reſentment againſt him was due to hi 
having adopted the Saducean principles, as ſome ſay ; while others 
attribute it to his having mingled the tenets of the Magi with the 


cc over 
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« oyer the LIGHT, is called Gor; HE that rules the 
« land of DARKNESS, bears the title of HYLe, or DEMoN. 
„The RULER OF THE LIGHT, is ſupremely happy, and. 
jn conſequence thereof, benevolent and good: the 
„ PRINCE OF DAREKN Ess is unhappy in himſelf, and 
« (efiring to render others partakers of his miſery, is 
evil and malignant. Theſe 'I'wo BEINGS have pro- 
« duced an immenſe multitude of creatures, reſembling 
« themſelves, and diſtributed them through their re- 
e ſpective provinces. . 

IV. « The PRINcR or DARKNESS knew not, for a 
« long ſeries of ages, that LiGnrT exiſted in the univerſe ; 
« and no ſooner perceived it, by the means of a war that 
« was kindled in his dominions, than he bent his en- 
« deavours towards the ſubjecting it to his empire. 
„The RULER OF THE LIGHT oppoſed to his efforts an 
« army commanded by the i man, but not with the 
« higheſt ſucceſs; for the generals of the PRINcE oF 
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„ DARKNESS ſeized upon a conſiderable portion of the 


« celeſtial elements and of the Lisn'r itſelf, and 
% mingled them in the maſs of corrupt matter. The 
« ſecond general of the RULER oF THE LicnT, whoſe 
name was the living ſpirit, made war with more ſucceſs 
* againſt the PRINCE OFT DARKNEss, but could not en- 
< tirely diſengage the pure particles of the celeſtial mat- 
ter from the corrupt maſs through which they had 
deen diſperſed. The PRINcE or DaRKNess, after his 
defeat, produced the firſt parents of the human race. 
The beings engendred from this original ſtock, conſiſt 
*of a body formed out of the corrupt matter of the 
kingdom of DAaRKNEss, and of two ſouls, one of 
* which is ſenſitive and luſtful, and owes its exiſtence to 
* the evil principle; the other rational and immortal, a 
* particle of that divine Lich, which was carried 
* away by the army of DARKNESS, and immerſed into 
* the maſs of malignant matter. 

V. Mankind being thus formed by the Prince or 
„ DarkNess, and thoſe minds, that were the productions 
* of the eternal Lic, being united to their mortal 
bodies, Gop created the earth out of the corrupt maſs 
x of matter, by that living ſpirit, who had vanquiſhed 

the PRINcE oF DARKNEss, The deſign of this 

91. 1. R « creation 


Concetning 
CHRIST 
and the Hee 
ly Ghoſt, 
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C EN r. © creation was to furniſh a dwelling for the human race, 
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— 


Concerning 
the office of 
CrxlsT. 


to deliver, by degrees, the captive fouls from their 
*© corporeal priſons, and to extract the celeſtial elements 
from the groſs fubſtance in which they were involved, 
In order to carry this deſign into execution, Gop pro- 
« duced two beings of eminent dignity from his own ſub- 
« ſtance, which were to lend their auſpicious ſuccours to 
« impriſoned ſouls; one of theſe ſublime entities wa 
«« CHRIST ; and the other, the HoLy Ghosr. Cuntsr 
is that glorious intelligence, which the Perſians called 
Mithras he is a moſt ſplendid ſubſtance, conſiſting 
Hof the brightneſs of the eternal LicnT : ſubſiſting in 
* and by himſelf: endowed with life ; enriched with 
« infhnite wiſdom ; and his reſidence is in the ſun. The 
« HoLy GHOST is alſo a luminous and animated body, 
&« diftuſed throughout every part of the atmoſphere, 
« which ſurrounds this terreſtrial globe. This genial 
« principle warms and illuminates the minds of men, 
< renders alſo the earth fruitful, and draws forth gra- 
© dually from its boſom the latent particles of celeſtial 
« fire, which it wafts up on high to their primitive 
& ſtation. | 

VI. „After that the SuPpRENE BANG had, for a long 
time, admoniſhed and exhorted the captive fouls, by 
the miniſtry of the angels and of holy men raiſed up 
© and appointed for that purpoſe, he ordered CHRISIJ to 
« leave the ſolar regions, and to deſcend upon earth, in 
« order to accelerate the return of thofe impriſoned 
e ſpirits to their celeſtial country. In obedience. to this 
divine command, CHRIST appeared among the Jews, 
e cloathed with the ſhadowy form of a human body, and 
t not with the real ſubſtance. During his miniſtry, he 
* taught mortals how to difengage the rational foul from 


<« the corrupt body, to conquer the violence of malignant 


* matter, and he demonſtrated his divine miffion b) 


e ftupendous miracles. On the other hand, the PRINCE 
« oF DARKNEss uſed every method to enflame the Jews 
c againſt this divine meſſenger, and incited them, 2 
length, to put him to death upon an ignominious crols; 
en hich puniſhment, however, he ſuffered not in reality). 
but only in appearance and in the opinion of men 
„ When CHRISIH had fulfilled the purpoſes of bis W 
1 
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« he returned to his throne in the ſun, and appointed a 
« certain number of choſen apoſtles to propagate through 
« the world the religion he had taught during the courſe 
« of his miniſtry. Bur, before his departure, he pro- 
« miſed, that, at a certain period of time, he would ſend 
an apoſtle ſuperior to all others in eminence and 
« dignity, whom he called the paraclete, or comforter, who 
« ſhould add many things to the precepts he had deli- 
« yered, and difhel all the errors under which his 
« ſervants laboured concerning divine things. This 
« comforter, thus expreſly promiſed by CHRIST, is Ma- 
NES, the Perſian, who, by the order of the MosT 
« H1Gn, declared to mortals the whole doctrine of ſalva- 
« tion, without exception, and without concealing any 
« of its truths, under the veil of metaphor, or any other 

„covering. | 
VII.“ Thoſe ſouls, who believe JESsus CHRISH to 
« he the ſon of Gop, renounce the worſhip of the God 
« of the Jews, who is the PRINcE oF DARKNESS, obey 
* the laws delivered by CHRIST, as they are enlarged 
« and illuſtrated by the comforter, MAxks, and combat, 
< with perſevering fortitude, the luſts and appetites of a 
corrupt nature, derive from this faith and obedience 
the ineſtimable advantage of being gradually purified 
* from the contagion of matter. The total purification 
* of ſouls cannot, indeed, be accompliſhed during this 
* mortal life. Hence it is, that the ſouls of men, after 
death, muſt paſs through two ſtates more of probation: 
© and trial, by water and fire, before they can afcend to 
* the regions of LIGHT. They mount, therefore, firſt 
* into the moon, which conſiſts of benign and ſalutary 
water; from whence, after a luſtration of fifteen days, 
they proceed to the ſun, whoſe purifying fire removes 
8 entirely all their corruption, and effaces all their ſtains. 
* The bodies, compoſed of malignant matter which' 
: nay, have left behind them, return to their firſt ſtate, 

*and enter into their original maſs. . 

5 VIII. «On the other hand, thoſe fouls who have 
- neglected the ſalutary work of their purification, paſs, 
later death, into the bodies of animals, or other na- 
„ tures, where they remain until they have expiated 
their guilt and accompliſhed their probation. Some, 
| 2 «6 @11 
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© on account of their peculiar obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, 
<< paſs through a ſeverer courſe of trial, being delivered 
* over, for a certain time, to the power of malignant, 
<< aerial ſpirits, who torment them in various ways, 
«<< When the greateſt part of the captive ſouls are reſtored 
to liberty and to the regions of light, then a devouring 
<« fire ſhall break forth, at the divine command, from the 
© caverns in which it is at preſent confined, and ſhall de- 
e ftroy and conſume the frame of the world. After this 
<< tremendous event, the PRINCE and powers of darkneſs 
<< ſhall be forced to return to their primitive ſeats of 
e anguiſh and miſery, in which they ſhall dwell for ever, 
For, to prevent their ever renewing this war in the 
regions of light, Gop ſhall ſurround the manſions of 


© DaRKNEss with an invincible guard, compoſed of 


* thoſe ſouls who have fallen irrecoverably from the 
hopes of ſalvation, and who ſet in array, like a mili- 
<« tary band, ſhall ſurround thoſe gloomy ſeats of woe, 
and hinder any of their wretched inhabitants from 
coming forth again to the light.“ 

IX. In order to remove the ſtrongeſt obſtacles that lay 
againſt the belief of this monſtrous ſyſtem, Maxxs re- 
jected almoſt all the ſacred books in which Chriſtians 
look for the ſublime truths of their holy religion. He 
affirmed, in the firſt place, that the Old Teſtament was 
not the work of God, but of the prince of darkneſs, who 
was ſubſtituted by the Jews in the place of the true God. 
He maintained further, that the Four Goſpels, which con- 
tain the hiſtory of CHRIsr, were not written by the 
apoſtles, or, at leaſt, that they were corrupted and inter- 
polated by deſigning and artful men, and were augment- 
ed with Jewiſh fables and fictions. He therefore ſupplied 
their place by a geſpel, which, he ſaid, was dictated to hm 
by God himſelf, and which he diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of Erteng. He rejected alſo the As of the Apoſtles : and 
though he acknowledged the piles, that are attributed 
to St. Paul, to be the productions of that divine apoſtle, 
yet he looked upon them as conſiderably corrupted and 
falſified in a variety of paſſages. We have not any cer- 
tain account of the judgment he formed concerning the 


other books of the New Teſtament. | 
X. The 
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X. The rule of life and manners that Manes pre- EN r. 
ſcribed to his diſciples was moſt extravagantly rigorous „ III. 
and auſtere, He commanded them to mortify and ma- 
cerate the body, which he looked upon as intrin/ically evil His rule of 
and eſſentially corrupt; to deprive. it of all thoſe objects life ſeverely 
which could contribute either to its conveniency or de- ſober, 
light ; to extirpate all thoſe defires that lead to the pur- 
ſuit of external objects; and to diveſt themſelves of all 
the paſſions and inſtincts of nature. Such was the un- 
natural rule of practice which this enormous fanatic pre- 
ſcribed to his followers; but foreſeeing, at the ſame time, 
that his ſeR could not poſſibly become numerous, if this 
ſevere manner of living was to be impoſed without 
diſtinction upon all his adherents, he divided his diſciples 
into two claſſes; the one of which comprehended the Diviſion of 
perfect Chriſtians, under the name of the ele; and the His difehples. 
other, the imperfect and feeble, under the title of 
hearers, The ele were obliged to a rigorous and entire 
| abſtinence from fleſh, eggs, milk, fiſh, wine, all in- 
toxicating drink, wedlock, and all amorous gratifications 
and to live in a ſtate of the ſharpeſt penury, nouriſhin 
their ſhrivelled and emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, 
pulſe, and melons,” and depriving themſelves of all the 
comforts that ariſe from the moderate indulgence of 
natural paſſions, and alſo from a variety of innocent and 
apreeable purſuits. The diſcipline, appointed for the 
hearers, was of a milder nature. They were allowed to 
poſſeſs houſes, lands, and wealth, to feed upon fleſh, to 
enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderneſs ; but this 
liberty was granted them with many limitations, and 
under the ſtricteſt conditions of moderation and tem- 
perance. | 

The general aſſembly of the Manicheans was headed 
d by a preſident, who repreſented IEsus CHRIST. There 

were joined to him twelve rulers, or maſters, who were 
* deſigned to repreſent the twelve apoſtles; and theſe were 
id followed by ſeventy two biſhops, the images of the ſeventy 
r- tuo diſciples of our Lord. Theſe biſhops had pre/ſbzters and 
he deacons under them, and all the members of theſe religious 

orders were choſen out of the claſs of the ele& [F]. 


J] See all this amply proved in the work, intitled, Commentarii 
rebus Chriſlignarum ante Conflantinum Magnum, 
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XI. The ſect of the Hieracites was formed in E 
towards the concluſion of this century, by Hitrax 
* Leontium, a bookſeller by profeſſion, and diſtinguiſhed 
eminently by his extenſive learning and a venerable air 
of ſanity and virtue. Some have conſidered this as a 
branch of the Manichean ſect, but without foundatio 
ſince, notwithſtanding the agreement of Manes 
HIERAx in ſome paints of doctrine, it is certain, that 
they differed in many reſpects. HitRAx maintained, 
that the principal object of CHRIS xs office and miniſtry 
was the promulgation of a new law, more ſevere and 
perfect than that of Mosks; and from hence he con- 
cluded, that the uſe of fleſh, wine, wedlock, and of other 
things agreeable to the outward ſenſes, which had been 
permitted under the Moſaic diſpenſation, was abſolutely 
prohibited and abrogated by CHRIST. If, indeed, ws 
look attentively into his doctrine, we thall find that, 
like Maxes, he did not think that theſe auſtere acts of 
ſelf-denial were impoſed by CHRTSH indifcriminately 
upon all, but on ſuch only as were ambitious of aſpiring 
to the higheſt ſummit of virtue, To this capital error 
he added many others, which were partly the oonſe- 
quences of this illuſion, and were, in part, derived from 
other ſources. He excluded, for example, from the 
kingdom of heaven, children who died before they had 
arrived to the uſe of reaſon, and that upon the ſuppoſition 
that God was bound to adminiſter the rewards of futurity 
to thoſe only who had fairly Aniſhed their victorious con- 
flict with the body and its luſts. He maintained alſo 
that MELCHISEDEC, king of Salem, who bleſſed ABr4- 
HAM, was the Holy Ghoſt; denied the reſurrection af 
the body, and caſt a cloud of obſcurity over the 
ſcriptures by his allegorical fictions [g]. | 

XII. The controverſies relating to the divine Trinity, 
which took their riſe, in the former century, from the 
introduction of the Grecian philoſophy into the Cbriſtian 
church, were now ſpreading with conſiderable vigoul, 
and producing various methods of explaining that 1nex- 
plicable doctrine. ' One of the firſt who engaged in this 
idle and perilous attempt of explaining what every m 
muſt acknowledge to be incomprehenſible, was NOET V5, 


[gs] EriPHat, Her. leviic Hieræcilanum, p · 2, lc. of 
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of Smyrna, an obſcure man, and of mean abilities. He 
affirmed, that the Supreme God, whom he called the 
Father, and conſidered as abſolutely indivifible, united 
himſelf to the man CHRIsT, whom he called the Son, 
and was born, and crucified with him. From this opi- 
nion NoeTUs, and his foHowers, were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Patripaſſians, i. e. perſons who believe that 
the ſupreme father of the univerſe, and not any other 
divine perſon, had expiated the guilt of the human race. 
And, indeed, this appellation belongs to them juſtly, if 
the accounts which ancient writers give us of their 
opinions be accurate and impartial [Y. 

XIII. About the middle of this century aroſe SABEL- 
ius, an African biſhop or preſbyter, who, in Pentapel:s, 
a province of Cyrenaica, and in Ptolemais, or Barce, its 
principal city, explained, in a manner very little different 
from that of NoeTus, the doctrine of ſcripture con- 
cerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. This 
dogmatiſt had a conſiderable number of followers, who 
adhered to him, notwithſtanding that his opinions were 
refuted by Dionys1vs, biſhop of Alexandria. His ſen- 
timents were, in ſome reſpects, different from thoſe of 
NoeTus ; the latter was of opinion, that the perſon of 
the father had aſſumed the human nature of CurisrT ; 
whereas SABELLIUS maintained that a certain energy 
only, proceeding from the ſupreme Parent, or a certain 
portion of the divine nature, was united to the Son of 
God, the man Jesus ; and he conſidered, in the ſame 
manner, the Holy Ghoſt, as a portion of the everlaſting 
Father [i], From hence it appears, that the Sabellians, 
though they might with juſtice be called Patripaſſians, 
were yet called ſo, by the ancients, in a different ſenſe 


[5] See the Diſcourſe of HipPoLYTUs againſt the Hereſy of 
VETUS, in the ſecond volume of his works, publiſhed by FaBR1- 
s. As allo EPIPHAN. Here. Ivii. tom. i. p. 479. Tuko- 
DORET. Heret. Fabul. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 227. tom. iv. opp. 
] Almoſt all the hiſtorians, who give accounts of the ancient 
Keles, have made particular mention of SABELLIUs. Among 
others, fee EUSEB. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vi. c. vi. p. 252. ATHANAS. 
Libro de ſeutentia Dionyſii. All the paſſages of the ancient authors 
Iclating to SABELLIUS, are carefully collected by the learned 
CHRISTOPHER WORMIUS, in his Hifloria Sabelliana, printed in 
bo. at Francfort and Leifick, 1696. 
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XIV. At this ſame period, BeRyYLLus an Arabian, 
biſhop of Bozrah, and a man of eminent piety and 
learning, taught that CHRISTH, before his birth, had no 
proper ſubſiſtence, nor any other divinity, than that of 
the Father; which opinion, when conſidered with at- 
tention, amounts to this: that CHRIST did not exiſt 
before Mary, but that a ſpirit iſſuing from God himſelf, 
and therefore ſuperiour to all human ſouls, as being a 
portion of the divine nature, was united to him, at the 
time of his birth. BERYLLUs, however, was refuted by 
ORIGEN, with ſuch a victorious power of argument and 
zeal, that he yielded up the cauſe, and returned into the 
boſom of the church [4]. . x 
XV. Pavr of Samoſata, biſhop of Antloch, and alſo a 
magiſtrate or civil judge, was very different from the 
pious and candid BERYLLUs, both in point of morals and 
doctrine. He was a vain and arrogant man, whom 
riches had rendered infolent and ſelf-ſufficient [/]. He 
introduced much confuſion and trouble into the eaſtern 
churches, by his new explication of the doctrine of the 
goſpel! concerning the nature of Gop and CnRIsr, 
and left behind him a ſet, that aſſumed the title of 
Paulians, or Paulianiſts. As far as we can judge of bis 
doctrine, by the acceunts of it that have been tranſmitted 
to us, it ſeems to have amounted to this: * That the 
Lon and the Holy Ghoft exiſt in God in the ſame man- 
<< ner, as the faculties cf reafon and activity do in man: 
„that CHRISTH was born a mere man; but that the 
e reaſon or wiſdom of the father deſcended into him, and 
** by him wrought miracles upon earth, and inſtructed 
* the nations: and finally, that, on account of this 
union of the divine word with the ian JESUS, CHRIST 
might, though improperly, be called God,” 


[4] EvsEB, Hifi. Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. xx. p. 222. cap. xxxii. 
p. 231. HIERO NYM. Catalog. Scripior. Eccleſ. cap. Ix. p. 137. 
SOCRATES, Hiſt. Fccleſ. lib. Iii. cap. vii. p. 174; and among the 
moderns, LE CLERC, Ars Critica, vol, i. part II. F 1. cap. XM. 
p- 293. CHAUFFEPIED, Nouveau Diction. Hift. Crit, tom. . 

268. 

* [/] EvsEB, HH. Eccleſ. lib, vii. cap. xxx. p. 279. 
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Such were the real ſentiments of Paul. He involved 
them, however, in ſuch deep obſcurity by the ambiguous 
forms of ſpeech he made uſe of to explain and defend 
them, that, after ſeveral meetings of the councils held to 
examine his errors, they could not convict him of hereſy. 
At length, indeed, a council was aſſembled in the year 
26g, in which Malchlox, the rhetorician, drew him 
forth from his obſcurity, detected his evaſions, and ex- 
poſed him in his true colours ; in conſequence of which 
he was degraded from the epiſcopal order [n]. 

XVI. It was not only in the point now mention- 
ed, that the doctrine of the goſpel ſuffered, at this 
time, from the erroneous fancies of wrong-headed 
doctors, For there ſprung up now, in Arabia, a certain 
fort of minute philoſophers, the diſciples of a maſter, 
whoſe obſcurity has concealed him from the knowledge 
of after-ages, who denied the immortality of the ſoul, 
believed that it periſhed with the body, but maintained, 
at the ſame time, that it was to be again recalled to life 
with the body, by the power of God. The philoſophers, 
who held this opinion, were called Arabians from their 
country. ORIGEN was called from Egypt, to make head 
againſt this riſing ſect, and diſputed againſt them, in a 
full council, with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs, that they 
abandoned their erroneous ſentiments, and returned to 
the received doctrine of the church. 

XVII. Among the ſects that aroſe in this century, we 
place that of the Novatians the laſt. This ſect cannot 
be charged with having corrupted the doctrine of Chriſti- 
anity by their opinions; their crime was, that by the 
unreaſonable ſeverity of their diſcipline, they gave oc- 
calion to the moſt deplorable diviſions, and made an un- 
happy rent in the church. NovATIAN, a preſbyter of 
the church of Rome, a man alſo of uncommon learning 
and eloquence, but of an auſtere and rigid character, en- 
tertained the moſt unfavourable ſentiments of thoſe who 
had been ſeparated from the communion of the church. 
He indulged his inclination to ſeverity fo far, as to deny 


In] Epiſtol. Concil. Antioch. ad Paulum in Bibliotbeca Patrum. 
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tranſgreſſions, eſpecially thoſe who had apoſtatized from 
the faith, under the perſecution ſet on foot by Decavs, 
were to be again received into the boſom of the church, 
The hes | part of the preſbyters were of a different 
opinion in this matter, eſpecially CoRNEL1us, whoſe 
credit and influence were raiſed to the higheſt pitch þ 
the eſteem and admiration which his eminent virtues 1 


naturally excited. Hence it happened, that when 2 


biſhop was to be choſen, in the year 250, to ſucceed 
FABIANUS in the ſee of Rome, NovAaTIAN oppoſed the 
election of CoRNEL1us, with the greateſt activity and 
bitterneſs. His oppoſition, however, was in vain, for 
CoRNELIUS was Choſen to that eminent office of which 
his diſtinguiſhed merit rendered him ſo highly worthy, 
NovaTIAN, upon this, ſeparated himſelf from the juriſ- 
diction of CORNELIUS, who, in his turn, called a council 
at Rome in the year 251, and cut off NovATIAN and his 
partiſans from the communion of the church. This tur- 
bulent man, being thus excommunicated, erected a new 
ſociety, of which he was the firſt biſhop ; and which, on 
account of the ſeverity of its diſcipline, was followed by 
many, and flouriſhed, until the fifth century, in the 
greateſt part of thoſe provinces which had received the 
goſpel. The chief perſon who aſſiſted Nov ATIAN, in 
this enterprize, was NovATus, a Carthaginian preſbyter, 
a man of no principles, who, during the heat of this con- 
troverſy, had come from Carthage to Rome, to eſcape the 
reſentment and excommunication of CYPRIAN, his 
biſhop, with whom he was highly at variance. 

XVIII. There was no difference, in point of doctrine, 
between the Novatians and other Chriſtians, What 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed them was, their refuſing to 
re-admit to the communion of the church thoſe who, 
after baptiſm, had fallen into the commiſlion of heinous 
crimes, though they did not pretend, that even ſuch were 
excluded from all poſſibility or hopes of ſalvation. The) 
conſidered the Chriſtian church as a ſociety where virtue 


and innocence reigned univerſally, and none of whole 


members, from their entrance into it, had defiled them- 
ſelves with any enormous crime; and, of conſequence, 
they looked upon ever y ſociety, Which re- admitted 
FOR heinous 
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heinous offenders to its communion, as unworthy of the 
title of a true Chriſtian church. It was from hence alſo, 
that they aſſumed the title of Cathari, i. e. the pure; and, 
what ſhewed ſtill a more extravagant degree of vanity 
and arrogance, they obliged ſuch as came over to them 
from the general body of Chriſtians, to ſubmit to be 
baptiſed a ſecond time, as a neceſlary preparation for 
entering into their ſociety. For ſuch deep root had their 
favourite-opinion concerning the irrevocable rejection of 
heinous offenders taken in their minds, and ſo great 
was its influence upon the ſentiments they entertained of 
other Chriſtian ſocieties, that they conſidered the bap- 
tiſm adminiſtred in thoſe churches, which received the 
lapſed to their communion, even after the moſt ſincere 
and undoubted repentance, as abſolutely diveſted of the 
power of imparting the remiſſion of fins [u]. 


[a] Euskglus, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vi. cap. xliii. p. 242. Cy- 
RIAN us variis Epiſtolis, xlix. lii, &c. AL ASPIR Aus, Obſerwat. 
Eccleſ. lib, ii. cap. xx, xxi. Jos. AUG. Oxs l, De criminum 1 


inter veteres Chriflianos abſolutione, p. 254. KENCKEL, De bereft 
Novatiana. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the er and calamitous events which happened 
| to the church during this century. 


- 


intimately connected with each other, I have, IV. 
2 . 8 dans ART I. 
judged it expedient to combine, in the ſame __ . 
chapter, the proſperous and calamitous events that hap- 
pened to the church during this century, inſtead of 
treating them ſeparately, as I have hitherto done. This 
combination, which preſents things in their natural re- 
lations, as cauſes or effects, is, undoubtedly, the principal 
circumſtance that renders hiſtory truly intereſting. In 
following, however, this plan, the order of time ſhall alſo 
be obſerved with as much accuracy as this intereſtin 
combination of events will admit of. | 

In the beginning of this century, the Roman empire The church 
was under the dominion of four chiefs, of whom two, nie, peace 
DiocLETIAN and MAxfrMrlax HERCULEUS, were of 2 * 
ſuperior dignity, and were diſtinguiſhed each by the title chiscentury. 
of AvucusTus; while the other two, viz. CONSTAN- 
TIVS CHLoRUS and Maximinus GaLERIUS, were in a 
certain degree of ſubordination to the former, and were 
honoured with the appellation of CæsARS. Under theſe 
our emperors, the church enjoyed an agreeable calm [a]. 

la] Evse8ivs, Hift, Eccleſ. lib. viii, cap. i. p. 291, &c. 
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CEN r. DIoCLETIAN, though much addicted to ſuperſtition, gif 
5 IV, . not, however, entertain any averſion to the Chriſtiam: 
and ConsTanTIvs CHLORUs, who, following the dic: 
we tates of right reaſon alone in the worſhip of the deity, 
had abandoned the abfurdities of polytheiſm, treated 
them with condeſcenſion aud benevolence. This alarm- 
ed the Pagan prieſts, whoſe intereſts were ſo cloſely con- 
nected with the continuance of the ancient ſuperſtitions, 
and who apprehended, not without reaſon, that, to their 
great detriment, the Chriſtian religion would become 
daily more univerſal and triumphant throughout the 
empire. Under theſe anxious fears of the downfal «f 
their authority, they addreſſed themſelves to DriocLeT1ax, 
whom they knew to be of a timorous and credulous diſ- 
poſition, and, by fictitious oracles and other ſuch perfidi- 
ous ſtratagems, endeavoured to engage him to perſecute 

the Chriſtians [b]. | | 
The perſe- II. DiocLETIAN, however, ſtood, for ſome time, un- 
cution un- moved by the treacherous arts of a ſelfiſh and ſuperſtitious 
tian, Prieſthood, who, when they perceived the ill ſucceſs of 
| their cruel efforts, addreſſed themſelves to 'M ax1minus 
GALER1Us, one of the CzsARs, and alſo ſon-in-law to 
DIoCLETIAN, in order to accompliſh their unrighteous 
purpoſes. This prince, whoſe groſs ignorance of every 
thing but military affairs, was accompanied with a herce 
and favage temper, was a proper inſtrument for executing 
their deſigns. Set on, therefore, by the malicious in- 
ſinuations of the heathen yprieſts, the ſuggeſtions of a 
ſuperſtitious mother, and the ferocity of his own natural 
diſpoſition, he follicited DiocLETIAN with ſuch inde- 
fatigable importunity, and in ſuch an urgent manner, 
for an edict againſt the Chriſtians, that he, at length, 
obtained his horrid purpoſe. For in the year 303, when 
this emperor was at Nicomedia, an order was obtained 
from him to pull down the churches of the Chriſtians, to 
burn all their books and writings, and to take from 
them all their civil rights and privileges, and render 
them incapable of any honours or civil promotion c] 


L] EusEBius, De vita Conflantini, lib. ii. cap. I. p- 457 
LACTANTII Inflitut. divin.. lib. iv. cap. xxvii. p. 393. Idem, De 
mortibus perſequutor., cap. x. p. 943. edit. Heumann. 

[c] LacTanTIUs, De morttbus perſequutor. c. xi. p. 94 Eu: 
SEBIUS, Hifior. Eccleſ. ib. viii. cap. ii. p. 293, &c. my 
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to the lives of the Chriſtians, for DroclETIAN was ex- 
tremely averſe to ſlaughter and blood-ſhed ; it was, 
however, deſtructive to many of them, particularly to 
thoſe who refuſed to deliver the ſacred books into the 
hands of the magiſtrates [4]. Many Chriſtians there- 
fore, and among them ſeveral biſhops and preſbyters, 
ſeeing the conſequences of this refuſal, delivered up all 
the religious books and other ſacred things that were in 
their poſſeſſion, in order to fave their lives. This con- 
duct was highly condemned by the moſt ſteddy and re- 
ſolute Chriſtians, who looked upon this compliance as 
ſacrilegious, and branded thoſe who were guilty of it 
with the ignominious appellation of trad:tors [e]. 

III. Not long after the publication of this firſt edict 
againſt the Chriſtians, a fire broke out, at two different 
times, in the palace of NIicoMEDIA, where GALERIVUS 
lodged with DriocLETIANn. The Chriſtians were ac- 
cuſed, by their enemies, as the authors of this f]; and 
the credulous DIoCLETIAN, too eafily perſuaded of the 


ſuffer, at Nicomedia, the puniſhment of incendiaries, and 
to be tormented in the moſt inhuman and infamous 
manner[g). About the ſame time,, there aroſe certain 
tumults and ſeditions in Armenia and in Syria, which 
were alſo attributed to the Chriſtians by their irrecon- 
cileable enemies, and dexterouſly made uſe of to arm 
againſt them the emperor's fury. And accordingly 
DioCLETIAN, by a new edi&, ordered all the biſhops 
and miniſters of the Chriſtian church to be caſt into 


da] AucusTINUs, Breviculo collat. cum Donatiſtis, cap. xv. 
vn. p. 387. 390. tom. ix. opp. BALUzII Miſcellan. tom. ii. 
p. 77. 92. 

le] OyrATus MiLEviT. De Schiſmate Donatiflar. lib. i. & xiii. 
p. 13, &c. edit. Pinian. 

[IF] LacTANTIUs aſſures us, that GALERIUS cauſed fire to 
de privately ſet to the palace, that he might lay the blame of it upon 
the Chriſtians, and by that means incenſe DIOCLETIAN ſtill more 
aganit them; in which horrid ſtratagem he ſucceeded, for never 


dulous emperor no ſet on foot againſt them. 

le] Eusgs. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. vi. p. 297. LACTANT. 
De mortibus perſequut. cap. xiv. p. 948. CONSTANTINUS M. 
alto ad ſanttor. catum, cap. XXV. p. 601. 
. 8 priſon. 
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third edict was ſoon iſſued out, by which it was ordered, 
that all ſorts of torments ſhould be employed, and the 
molt inſupportable puniſhments invented to force thele 
venerable captives to renounce their profeſſion by ſacri. 
ficing to the heathen gods [Y]; for it was hoped, that, 
if the biſnops and doctors of the church could be brought 
to yield, their reſpective flocks would be eaſily induced to 
follow their example. An immenſe number of perſons 
illuſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed by their piety and learning, 
became the victims of this cruel ſtratagem throughout 
the whole Roman empire, Gaul excepted, which wx 
under the mild and equitable dominion of CoxsTANTin; 
CHnLoKkus [i]. Some were puniſhed in ſuch a ſhamefil 
manner, as the rules of decency oblige us to paſs in 
itcnce; ſome were put to death after having had their 
conſtancy tried by tedious and inexpreſſble tortures ; and 
ſome were ſent to the mines to draw out the remains of: 
miſerable liſe in poverty and bondage. 
IV. In the ſecond year of this horrible perſecution, 
the 304th of the Chriſtian æra, a fourth edict was pub- 
liſhed by DIoCLETIAN, at the inſtigation of GALERIW,, 
and the other inveterate enemies of the Chriſtian name. 
By it the magiſtrates were ordered and "commiſſioned u 
force all Chriſtians, without diſtinction of rank or ſex, to 
ſacriſice to the gods, and were authorized to employ al 
ſorts of torments in order to drive them to this act d 
apoſtaſy [&]. The diligence and zeal of the Roma 
magiſtrates, in the execution of this inhuman edi, hal 
like to have proved fatal to the Chriſtian cauſe [1]. 
GALERIUS now made no longer a myſtery of the m. 
bitious project he had been revolving in his mind 
Finding his ſcheme ripe for execution, he oblige 
DiocLETiaN and Maxiwiaxn HERCULEUS to reſign il 
imperial dignity, and declared himſelf emperor of tl 
eaſt; leaving in the weſt ConsSTANTIUS CHLORUS, vs 


[+] Evusts. Hit. Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 298. Idem, J 
 martyrivus Paleſttie. ' 

LZ] LACTANTIUsS, De mortibus 
EuSEtB:us, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. viii. 
P- 317. 

. Eusgius, De martyribus Palaſtinæ, cap. iii. p. 321, &. 

[/] LACTANTI Us, Inflitut. divin. lib. v. cap. xi. p- 449. i 


terſequut, cap. xv. p- 95 
cap. Xiii. p. 309. Cap- T 


CAP. I. Proſperous and Calamitous Events. 


the ill ſtate of whoſe health he was well acquainted. He 
choſe collegues according to his own fancy, and rejecting 
the propoſal of DiocLETIAN, who recommended 
MaxENTIUs, and CoNSTANTINE the ſon of ConsTAN- 
rius, to that dignity ; his choice fell upon SgVYERUs 
and Daza, his ſiſter's ſon, to whom he had, a little be- 
fore, given the name of Maximin II]. This revolu- 
tion reſtored peace to thoſe Chriſtians, who lived in the 
weſtern provinces, under the adminiſtration of Co- 
STANTIUS [A]; while thoſe of the eaſt, under the tyranny 
of GALERIVs, had their ſufferings and calamities dread- 
fully augmented [o]. 
V. The divine providence, however, was preparing 
more ſerene and happy days for the church. In order to 
this, it confounded the ſchemes of GaALERIus, and 
brought his counſels to nothing. In the year 306, 
CoxsTanTIUs CHLORUsS dying in Britain, the army 
ſaluted with the title of AuGusTvus, his ſon CoNnsTAN- 
TINZ, ſurnamed afterwards the GREAT on account of 
his illuſtrious exploits, and forced him to accept the 
purple. This proceeding, which muſt have ftung the 
tyrant GALERIUS to the heart, he was, nevertheleſs, 
obliged to bear with patience, and even to confirm with 
the outward marks of his approbation. Soon after a 
civil war broke out, the occaſion of which was as fol- 
lows: Maximin GALERIUS, inwardly enraged at the 
election of CONS8TANTINE by the ſoldiers, ſent him in- 
deed the purple, but gave him only the title of Czsar, 
and created SEVERUS emperor, MAXENTIUS, the ſon of 
Maximiax HERCULEUs, and ſon-in-law to GALERI1US, 
provoked at the preference given to SEVERUS, aſſumed 
the imperial dignity, and found the leſs difficulty in 
making good this uſurpation, that the Roman people 
hoped, by his means, to deliver themſelves ſrom the in- 
ſupportable tyranny of Gal ERIUus. Having cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, he choſe his father 
Maximian for his collegue, who, receiving the purple 
from the hands of bis ſon, was univerſally acknowledged 


be! Lac TAN T. De mortibus perſequut. cap. XVii. p. 9 54+ cap. xx. 
P. 907. 

*] EusrB. De martyribus Paleſline, cap. xiii. p. 345 

[0] Lac rAN T. De martibus perſequut.. cap. xxl. p. 964. a 
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The External HisToRY of the CRux ck. 


all theſe troubles and commotions CoNxnsSTANTINE, be- 
yond all human expectation, made his way to the im- 
perial throne. 

The weſtern Chriſtians, thoſe of Itahy and Africa ex- 
cepted [p], enjoyed a tolerable degree of tranquillity and 
liberty during theſe civil tumults. Thoſe of the eaſt 
ſeldom continued for any conſiderable time in the ſame 
ſituation ; ſubje& to various changes and revolutions; 
their condition was ſometimes adverſe and ſometimes 
tolerably eaſy, acccording to the different ſcenes that 
were preſented by the fluctuating ſtate of public affairs, 
At length however Maximin GALER1vs, who had been 
the author of their heavieſt calamities, being brought to 
the brink of the grave by a moſt dreadful and lingering 
diſeaſe [q], whoſe complicated horrors no language can 
expreſs, publiſhed, in the year 311, a ſolemn ediR, order- 
ing the perſecution to ceaſe, and reſtoring freedom and 
repoſe to the Chriſtians, againſt whom he had exerciſed 
ſuch unheard-of cruelties |}. | 

VI. After the death of GaLzR1vs, his dominions fell 
into the hands of MAxfMIN and Licinius, who divided 
between them the provinces he had poſſeſſed. At the 
ſame time, MaxtnTius, who had uſurped the govern- 
ment of Africa and [taly, determined to make war upon 
ConSTANTINE, who was now maſter of Spain and the 
Gauls, and this with the ambitious view of reducing, under 
his dominion, the whole weſtern empire. ConsTANTINE, 
appriſed of this deſign, marched with a part of his army 
into [taly, gave battle to MaxenT1vs at a ſmall diſtance 
from Rome, and defeated totally that abominable tyrant, 
who, in his precipitate flight, fell into the Tiber, and wi 
drowned. After this victory, which happened in the 
year 312, CoNnSTANTINE, 'and his collegue Licinit5, 
immediately granted to the Chriſtians a full power of 
living according to their own laws and inſtitutions; 


[el The reaſon of this exception is, that the provinces of 
Italy and Africa, though nominally under the government of S- 
VERUS, were yet in fact ruled by GALERIUsS with an iron ſcepter. 

(] See a lively deſcription of the diſeaſe of GALER1US,® 
the Uni verſal Hiftory, vol. xv, p. 359. of the Dublin edition. 

Lr] EvsSes. Hi. Fccleſ. lib. viii. cap. xvi. p. 314. LAcTAx. 
ius, De mortibus perſeguut. cap. xxxili. p. 981. ; 

4 | which 
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which power was ſpecified ſtill more clearly in another 
edict drawn up, at Milan, in the following year [s]. 
Maxluix indeed, who ruled in the eaſt, was preparing 
new calamities for the Chriſtians, and threatening alſo 
with deſtruction the weſtern emperors. But his projects 
were diſconcerted by the victory which Licinivs gained 
over his army, and, through diſtraction and deſpair, he 
ended his life by poiſon in the year 313. 

VII. About the ſame time, ConsTANTINE the GREAT, 
who had hitherto diſcovered no religious principles of 
any kind, embraced Chriſtianity, in conſequence, as it is 
faid, of a miraculous croſs, which appeared to him in the 
air, as he was marching towards Rome to attack MAxkN- 
TIVs. But that this extraordinary event was the rea- 
ſon of his converſion, is a matter that has never yet been 
placed in ſuch a light, as to diſpel all doubts and difficul- 
ties, For the firſt edit of ConsTANTINE, in favour of 
the Chriſtians, and many other circumſtances that might 
be here alledged, ſhew, indeed, that he was well dif- 
poſed to them and to their worſhip, but are no proof that 
he looked upon Chriſtianity as the only true religion; 
which, however, would have been the natural effect of a 
miraculous converſion. It appears evident, on the con- 
trary, that this emperor conſidered the other religions, 
and, particularly, that which was handed down from the 
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ancient Romans, as alſo true and uſeful to mankind ; - 


and declared it as his intention and defire, that they 
ſhould all be exerciſed and profeſſed in the empire, leaving 
to each individual the liberty of adhering to that which 
he thought the beſt. ConsTANTINE, it is true, did 
not remain always in this ſtate of indifference. In pro- 
ceſs of time, he acquired more extenſive views of the ex- 
cellence and importance of the Chriſtian religion, and 


gradually arrived at an entire perſuaſion of its bearing 


alone the ſacred marks of celeſtial truth, and of a divine 
origin, He was convinced of the falſhood and impiety 
of all other religious inſtitutions; and acting in conſe- 
quence of this conviction, he exhorted earneſtly all his 
ſubjects to embrace the goſpel ; and, at length, employed 
all the force of his authority in the abolition of theancient 
L] Evses. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. x. cap. v. p. 388. LACTANTIUS, 
e mortibus perſequut. cap. xlviii. p. 1007. 
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The External HISTORY of the CHURCH. 
ſuperſtition. It is not indeed eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible 
to fix preciſely the time, when the religious fentimenty 
of CONSTANTINE were fo far changed, as to render all 
religions, but that of CHRIST, the objects of his averſion. 
All that we know, with certainty, concerning this mat- 
ter is, that this change was firſt publiſhed to the world by 
the laws and edicts [t] which this emperor iſſued out in 
the year 324, when, after the defeat and death of Lict- 
NIUS, he reigned, without a collegue, ſole lord of the 
Roman empire. His deſigns, however, with reſpect to 
the abolition of the ancient religion of the Romans, and 


were only made known, towards the Jatter end of his 
life, by the edicts he ifſued out for deſtroying the heathen 
temples. and prohibiting ſacrifices [2]. Be, 
VIII. The ſincerity of ConsTanTinNE's zeal for 
Chriſtianity can ſcarcely be deubted, unleſs it be main- 
tained, that the outward actions of men are, in no degree, 
a proof of their inward ſentiments. It muſt, indeed, be 
confeſled, that the life and actions of this prince were not 
ſuch as the Chriſtian religion demands from thoſe whopro- 
feſs to believe its ſublime doctrines. It is alfo certain, 
that, from his converſion to the laſt period of his life, he 
continued in the {tate of a catechumen, and was not received 
by baptiſm into the number of the faithful, until a few days 
before his death, when that ſacred rite was adminiftred to 
him at Nicomedia, by EUsEBIus, biſhop of that place [w]. 
But neither of theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to prove, 
that he was not entirely perſuaded of the divinity of the 
Chriſtian religion, or that his profeſſion of the goſpel 
was an act of pure diſſimulation. For it was a cuſtom 


L.] EvsEB. De vita Conſtant. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 453. cap. xliv. 
p. 454. N 
[4] See GODOFRED. ad codic. Theodoian. tom. vi. part. I. 
p-. 290. - 
[w] Evsrzpivs, De vita Conſtantini, lib. iv. cap. Ixi, Ixll- 
Thoſe who upon the authority of certain records (whoſe date is mo- 
dern, and whoſe credit is extremely dubious) affirm, that Cox- 
STANTINE was baptized in the year 324, at Rome, by SYLVESTER, 
the biſhop of that city, are evidently miſtaken. Thoſe, even of the 
Romiſh church, who are the moſt eminent for their learning an 
ſagacity, reject this notion. See Noxfs, Hi. Donatift. tom. M. 
OPP- p. 650. HOM. MaRIX MAMACH11 Origin, et Antiqui: 
Chriſtian, tom. ii. p. 232. 2 1 5 
355 with 
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with many in this century, to put off their baptiſm to the 
laſt hour, that thus immediately after receiving by this 
rite the remiſſion of their fins, they might aſcend pure 
and ſpotleſs to the manſions of life and immortality. 
Nor are the crimes of CoNSTANTINE any proof of the 
inſincerity of his profeſſion, ſince nothing is more evi- 
dent, though it be ſtrange and unaccountable, than that 
many who believe, in the firmeſt manner, the truth and 
divinity of the goſpel, yet violate its laws by repeated 
tranſgreſſions, and live in contradiction to their own in- 
ward principles. Another queſtion of a different nature 
might be propoſed here, viz. Whether motives of a 
worldly kind did not contribute, in a certain meaſure, to 
give Chriſtianity, in the eſteem of ConsTANTINE, a 
preference to all other religious ſyſtems? It is, indeed, 
probable, that this prince perceived the admirable ten- 
dency of the Chriſtian doctrine and precepts to promote 
the ſtability of government, by preſerving the citizens in 
their obedience to the reigning powers, and in the 
practice of thoſe virtues that render a ſtate happy. And 
he muſt naturally have obſerved, how defective the Roman 
ſuperſtition was in this important point [x]. 

IX. The doubts and difficulties that naturally ariſe in 
the mind, concerning the miraculous croſs that CONSTAN- 
TINE ſolemnly declared he had ſeen, about noon, in the 
air, are many and conſiderable. It is eaſy, indeed, to 
relute the opinion of thoſe, who look upon this prodigy 


[x] See EUSEBIUS, De wita Conftant. lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 421. 
It has been ſometimes remarked, by the more eminent writers 
of the Roman hiſtory, that the ſuperſtition of that people, contrary to 
what Dr. Mos HELM here obſerves, had a great influence in keeping 
tem in their ſubordination and allegiance. It is more Ari 
oblerved, that, in no other nation, the ſolemn obligation of an oath 
was treated with ſuch reſpect, and fulfilled with ſuch a religious cir- 
cumſpection, and ſuch an inviolable fidelity. But, notwithſtanding 
all this, it is certain, that ſuperſtition, if it may be dexterouſly 
turned to good purpoſes, may be equally employed to bad, The 
artifice of an augur could have rendered ſuperſtition as uſeful to the 
infernal deſigns of a TARQUIN and a CATILINE as to the noble and 
virtuous purpoſes of a PUBLICOLA or a TRAJAN., But true 
Chriſtianity can animate or encourage to nothing that is not juſt 
and good. It tends to ſupport government by the principles of 


piety and juſtice, and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, aud ſucn 
like deluſions. 
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ſuperſtition. It is not indeed eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible 
to fix preciſely the time, when the religious fentiments 
of CONSTANTINE were fo far changed, as to render all 
religions, but that of CHRIST, the objects of his averſion, 
All that we know, with certainty, concerning this mat- 
ter is, that this change was firſt publiſhed to the world by 
the laws and edicts [t] which this emperor iſſued out in 
the year 324, when, after the defeat and death of Lici- 
NIUS, he reigned, without a collegue, ſole lord of the 
Roman empire. His deſigns, however, with reſpect to 
the abolition of the ancient religion of the Romans, and 
the tolerating no other form of worſhip but the Chriſtian, 
were only made known, towards the Jatter end of his 
life, by the edicts he iſſued out for deſtroying the heathen 
temples. and prohibiting ſacrifices [2]. ED 

VIII. The ſincerity of ConsTanTinE's zeal for 
Chriſtianity can ſcarcely be doubted, unleſs it be main- 
tained, that the outward actions of men are, in no degree, 
a proof of their inward ſentiments. It muſt, indeed, be 
confeſſed, that the life and actions of this prince were not 
ſuch as the Chriſtian religion demands from thoſe whopro- 
feſs to believe its ſublime doctrines. It is alfo certain, 
that, from his converſion to the laſt period of his life, he 
continued in the {tate of a catechumen, and was not received 
by baptiſm into the number of the faithful, until a few days 
before his death, when that ſacred rite was adminiſtred to 
him at Nicomedia, by EustB1vus, biſhop of that place [w]. 
But neither of theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to prove, 
that he was not entirely perſuaded of the divinity of the 
Chriſtian religion, or that his profeſſion of the goſpel 
was an act of pure diſſimulation. For it was a cuſtom 


[.] EvseB. De vita Conſtant. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 453. cap. xliv. 

454. | 
, [4] See GODOFRED. ad codic. Theodo/ian. tom. vi. part. I. 
P- 290. 5 

[w] Eusgnius, De vita Conſtantini, lib. iv. cap. Ixi, Ixii. 
Thoſe who upon the authority of certain records (whoſe date is mo- 
dern, and whoſe credit is extremely dubious) affirm, that Con- 
STANTINE was bapiized in the year 324, at Rome, by SYLVESTERy 
the biſhop of that city, are evidently miſtaken. Thoſe, even of the 
Romiſh church, who are the moſt eminent for their learning and 
{agacity, reject this notion. See NoRris, Hift. Donatift. tom. iv. 
OPP- p- 650. THOM. MARIX MAMACH11 Origin. et Antiguit. 
Chriſtian, tom. ii. p. 232. Ry OS? 
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with many in this century, to put off their baptiſm to the 
laſt hour, that thus immediately after receiving by this 
rite the remiſſion of their ſins, they might aſcend pure 
and ſpotleſs to the manſions of life and immortality. 
Nor are the crimes of CoNSTANTINE any proof of the 
inſincerity of his profeſſion, ſince nothing is more evi- 
dent, though it be ſtrange and unaccountable, than that 
many who believe, in the firmeſt manner, the truth and 
divinity of the goſpel, yet violate its laws by repeated 
tranſgreſſions, and live in contradiction to their own in- 
ward principles. Another queſtion of a different nature 
might be propoſed here, viz. Whether motives of a 
worldly kind did not contribute, in a certain meaſure, to 
give Chriſtianity, in the eſteem of ConsTANTINE, a 
preference to all other religious ſyſtems? It is, indeed, 
probable, that this prince perceived the admirable ten- 
dency of the Chriſtian doctrine and precepts to promote 
the ſtability of government, by preſerving the citizens in 
their obedience to the reigning powers, and in the 
practice of thoſe virtues that render a ſtate happy. And 
he muſt naturally have obſerved, how defective the Roman 
ſuperſtition was in this important point [x]. 
IX. The doubts and difficulties that naturally ariſe in 
the mind, concerning the miraculous croſs that CONSTAN- 
TINE folemnly declared he had ſeen, about noon, in the 
ar, are many and conſiderable. It is eaſy, indeed, to 
reſute the opinion of thoſe, who look upon this prodigy 


[x] See EUusEBIUs, De wita Conſtant. lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 421. 
It has been ſometimes remarked, by the more eminent writers 
of tze Roman hiſtory, that the ſuperſtition of that people, contrary to 
what Dr, MosuIU here obſerves, had a great influence in keeping 
them in their ſubordination and allegiance. It is more particularly 
oblerved, that, in no other nation, the ſolemn obligation of an oath 
was treated with ſuch reſpc&, and fulfilled with ſuch a religious cir- 
cumſpection, and ſuch an inviolable fidelity. But, nctwithſtanding 
all this, it is certain, that ſuperſtition, if it may be dexterouſly 
turned to good purpoſes, may be equally employed to bad. The 
artifice of an augur could have rendered ſuperſtition as uſeful to the 
infernal deſigns of a TARQUIN and a CATILINE as to the noble and 
virtuous purpoſes of a PUBLICOLA or a T RAJAN. But true 
Chriſtianity can animate or encourage to nothing that is not juſt 
and good. It tends to ſupport government by the principles of 


piety and juſtice, and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, and ſuci 
like deluſions. 
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as a cunning fiction invented by the emperor to animate 
his troops in the enſuing battle, or who conſider the 
narration as wholly fabulous [y]. The ſentiment alſo of 
thoſe, who imagine that this pretended crofs was no more 
than a natural phenomenon in a ſolar halo, is, perhaps, 
more ingenious, than ſolid and convincing[z]. Nor, in 
the third place, do we think it ſufficiently proved, that 
the divine power interpoſed here to confirm the waverin 

faith of ConsTANTINE by a ſtupendous miracle. The 
only hypotheſis then [a], which remains, is, that we con- 
ſider this famous croſs as a viſion preſented to the em- 
peror in a dream, with the remarkable inſcription, Hac 


[yz] HoRnBeEck. Comment, ad Bullam Urbani, viii. de Imagin. 
cultu, p. 182. OISELIUS, Theſau. Numiſm? Antiq. p. 463. Tor- 
LIUS, Preface to the French Tranſlation of LONGINUs, as alſo his 
Adnot. ad LACTANTIUM de Mort. Perſegunt. cap. xliv. CHRIST, 
THOMASIUs, O6ſerwat. Hallenſ. tom. i. p. 420. a el 

LZ] Jo. AND. SCHMIDIUS, Dif de luna in cruce viſa. jo. 
ALB. FABRICIUS, Diff. de cruce @ Conſtantino viſa, in his Biblioth, 
Graca, vol. vi. cap. i. p. 8, &c. 1 | 

la] This hypotheſis of Dr. Mos HEIM is not more credible 
than the real appearance of a croſs in the air.— Both events are re- 
corded by the ſame authority. And, if the veracity of Coxs Tax. 
TINE, or of EUSEBIUS, are queſtioned with reſpe& to the appear- 
ance of a croſs in the day, they can ſcarcely be confided in with re- 
ſpe& to the truth of the nocturnal viſion, It is very ſurprizing to 
ſee the learned authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory adopt, without ex- 
ception, all the accounts of EusEBivs concerning this croſs, which 
are extremely liable to ſuſpicion 3 which EusEB1Us himſelf ſeems 
to have believed but in part, and for the truth of all which he is 
careful not to make himtelf anſwerable. (See that author De vita 
Conſtant. lib. n. cap. ix.) : 

This whole ſtory is attended with difficulties, which render it, both 
as a miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, to ſay no more, 
It will neceſſarily be aſked, whence it comes to paſs, that the relation 
of a fact, which is ſaid to have been ſeen by the whole army, is deli- 
vered, by EvUsSEBIvus, upon the ſole credit of CONSTANTINE ? 
This is the more unaccountable, that EuszB1vs lived and converſed 
with many that muſt have been ſpectators of this event, had it really 


happened, and whoſe unanimous teſtimony would have prevented the 


neceſſity of COoNSTANTINE'S confirming it to him by an oath, 
The ſole relation of one man, concerning a public appearance, 1s not 
— to give complete conviction; nor does it appear, that this 

ory was generally believed by the Chriſtians or by others, ſince 
ſeveral ecclefiaſticayhiftorians, who wrote after EUSERIUS, particu- 
larly RUFFIN and $S0zOMEN, make no mention of this appearance 
of a croſs in the heavens. The nocturnal vin was, it mult be 
confeſſed, more generally known and believed. Upon which Pr. 


LARRNER makes this conjecture, that when CONSTANTINE firlt 
| VINCE, 
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VINCE, i. e. IN THIS CONQUER ; and this latter opinion C E N T. 


is maintained by authors of conſiderable weight [aa]. 

X. The joy, with which the Chriſtians were elated 
on account of the favourable edits of ConsTANTINE 
and Licinius, was ſoon interrupted by the war which 
broke out between theſe two princes. Licinivs, being 
defeated in a pitched battle in the year 314, made a 
treaty of peace with ConFrANTINE, and obſerved it 
during the ſpace of nine years. But his turbulent ſpirit 
rendered him an enemy to repoſe, and his natural vio- 
lence ſeconded, and till further incenſed, · by the ſug- 
geſtions of the heathen prieſts, armed him againſt Con- 
STANTINE, in the year 324, for the ſecond time. Du- 
ring this war, he endeavoured to engage in his cauſe all 
thoſe who remained attached to the ancient ſuperſtition, 
that thus he might oppreſs his adverſary with numbers; 
and in order to this, he perſecuted the Chriſtians in a 
cruel manner, and put to death many of their biſhops, 
after trying them with torments of the moſt barbarous 
nature [Y. But all his enterprizes proved abortive ; for, 


informed the people of the reaſon that induced him to make uſe of 
the ſign of the croſs in his army, he alledged nothing but a dream 
for that purpoſe 3 but that, in the latter part of his life, when he 
was acquainted with EusEBIUs, he added the other particular, of a 
luminous croſs, ſeen ſomewhere by him and his army in the day time 
(for the place is not mentioned); and that, the emperor having re- 
lated this in the moſt ſolemn manner, EuskEBITIUs thought himſelf 
obliged to mention it. 

[aa] All the writers, who have given any accounts of CoNn- 
STANTINE the GREAT, are carefully enumerated by J. A. FABRI- 
civs, in his Lux Salut. Evang. toti orbi exor. cap. xii. p. 260. 
who alſo mentions, cap. xiii. p. 237. the laws concerning 24 
matters, which were enacted by this emperor, and digeſted into 
four parts. For a full account of theſe laws, ſee Jac. GoporR Ep. 
Adnotat. ad Codic. Theodoſ. and BALDVINUs, in his Conſtantin. 
Magn. ſeu de legibus Conftantini Eccleſ. et Civilibus, lib. ii. of which 
a ſecond edition was publiſhed, at Hall, by GUNDLING, in 8vo, 
in the year 1727. 

[56] EusxBlus, a Eccleſ. lib. x, cap. viii. Id. De vita Con- 
antini, lib. i. cap. xlix, JULIAN himſelf, whoſe bitter averſion to 
CONSTANTINE gives a ſingular degree of credibility to his teſti - 
mony in this matter, could not help confeſſing that Licinius was 
an infamous tyrant, and a profligate abandoned to all ſorts of wick- 
edneſs. See the CK SARS of JULIAN, p. 222. of the French edition, 

YSPANHEIM. And here I beg leave to make a remark, which has 
elcaped the learned, and that is, that AURELIUS VICTOR, in his 


book de Cæſaribus, cap. xli. p. 435 edit. Arntzenii, has mentioned 


after 
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after ſeveral battles fought without ſucceſs, he was re. 
duced to the neceſſity of throwing himſelf at the victor's 
feet, and imploring his clemency ; which, however, he 
did not long enjoy, for he was ſtrangled, by the orders of 
ConsSTANTINE, in the year 325. After the defeat of 
Licinivs, the empire was ruled by ConsTANTINE alone 
until his death, and the Chriitian cauſe experienced, in 
its happy progreſs, the effects of his auſpicious admi- 
niſtration. This zealous prince employed all the re- 
ſources of his genius, all the authority of his laws, and 
all the engaging charms of his munificence and liberality, 
to efface, by degrees, the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm, and 
to propagate Chriſtianity in every corner of the Roman 
empire. He had learned, no doubt, from the diſturbances 
continually excited by Licivius, that neither himſelf 
nos the empire could enjoy a fixed ſtate of tranquillity 
and ſafety as long as the ancient ſuperſtitions ſubſiſted; 
and therefore, from this period, he openly oppoſed the 
ſacred rites of paganiſm, as a religion detrimental to the 
intereſts of the (tate. | 
XI. After the death of ConsTAaNnTINE, which hap- 
pened in the year 337, his three ſons, CoNSTANTINE II, 
ConsTANTIUS, and CoxsrAxs, were, in conſequence of 
his appointment, put in poſteſſion of the empire, and 
were all ſaluted as emperors and AUGusTI by the Roman 
ſenate. There were yet living two brothers of the late 
emperor, viz. CoxnsTanTIUs DaLMaTIus and JuL1vs 
CoNnSTANTIUS, and they had ſeveral ſons. Theſe the 
fons of ConSTANTINE, ordered to be put to death, leſt 
their ambitious views ſhould excite troubles in the em- 
pire [c]; and they all fell victims to this barbarous order, 


the perſecutian under LICIN1Us in the following terms: Licinio 
© ne inſontium quidem ac nobilium philoſophorum ſet yili more cru- 
* ciatus adhibiti modum fecere,”” The philoſophers, whom Lici- 
NIUS is here ſaid to have tormented, were, doubtleſs, the Chriitiaus, 
whom many, through ignorance, looked upon as à philoſophica 
ſe&t. This paſlage of AURELIUs has not been touched by the com- 
mentators, who are too generally more intent upon the knowledge of 
words, than of things. 
lc] It is more probable, that the principal deſign of this maſ- 

ſacre was to recover the provinces of Thrace, Macedon, and Achaiay 
which, in the diviſion ef the empire, CONSTANTINE the GREAT 
had given to young DAaLMAaTIUs, ſon to his brother of the eme 
name, and Pontius and Cappadocia, Which he had granted to AN» 

except 
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except GALLUs and JULIAN, the ſons of JuLius Con- CEN T. 
STANTIUS, the latter of whom roſe afterwards to the im- „ IV 
perial dignity. The dominions allotted to CoNSTAN- 
TINE were Britain, Gaul, and Spain; but he did not poſ- 
ſeſs them long, for having made himſelf maſter, by force, 
of ſeveral places belonging to CoxnsTANs, this occaſioned 
a war between the two brothers, in the year 340, in 
which ConsSTANTINE loft his life. ConsTAans, who 
had reccived, at firſt, for his portion, Illyricum, Italy, and 
Africa, added now the dominions of the deceaſed prince 
to his own, and thus became ſole maſter of all the weſtern 
provinces. He remained in poſſeſſion of this vaſt ter- 
ritory until the year 350, when he was cruelly aſſaſſinated 
by the orders of MAGNENTIUs, one of his commanders, 
who had revolted and declared himſelf emperor. Mac- 
NENTIUS, in his turn, met with the fate he deſerved : 
tranſported with rage and deſpair at his ill ſucceſs in the 
war againſt ConsTANTIUs, and apprehending the moſt 
terrible and ignominious death from the juſt reſentment 
of the conqueror, he laid viclent hands upon himſelf. 
Thus ConsTANT1Us, who had, before this, poſſeſſed the 
provinces of Aſia, Syria, and Egypt, became, in the year 
353, ſole lord of the Roman empire, which he ruled 
until the year 261, when he died at Mopſucrene, on the 
borders of Cilicia, as he was marching againſt JULIAN. 
None of theſe three brothers poſſeſſed the ſpirit and genius 
of their father. They all, indeed, followed his example, 
in continuing to abrogate and efface the ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions of the Romans and other idolatrous nations, and 
to accelerate the progreſs of the Chriſtian religion 
throughout the empire. "This zeal was, no doubt, 
laudable; its end was excellent; but, in the means uſed 
+ accompliſh it, there were many things worthy of 

ame. 

XII. This flouriſhing progreſs of the Chriſtian religion julian at- 
was greatly interrupted, and the church reduced to the tempts the 


. , R deſtruction 
brink of deſtruction, when JULIAN, the ſon of Jurrus of Chriſti- 


anity. 


paar 1 


NIBALIANUS, the brother of young DALMATIUs. Be that as it 
will, Dr. Mos HEIM has attributed this maſſacre equally to the three 
lons of CONSTANTINE; whereas almoſt all authors agree, that nei- 
_y young CONSTANTINE, nor CONSTANS, had any hand in it at 
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imperial family, was placed at the head of affairs. This 
active and adventurous prince, after having been declared 
emperor by the army, in the year 380, in conſequence 


of his exploits among the Gauls, was, upon the death 


of CoNSTANTIUS the year following, confirmed in the 
undivided poſſeſſion of the empire. No event could be 
leſs favourable to the Chriſtians. For though he had 
been educated in the principles of Chriſtianity, yet he 
apoſtatized from that divine religion, and employed all 
his efforts to reſtore the expiring ſuperſtitions of poly- 
theiſm to their former vigour, credit, and luſtre, This 
apoſtaſy of JULIAN, from the goſpel of CHRISH to the 
worſhip of the gods, was owing, partly, to his averſion 
to the CoNSTANTINE family, who had embrued their 
hands in the blood of his father, brother, and kinſmen ; 
and partly, to the artifices of the Platonic philoſophers, 
who abuſed his credulity, and flattered his ambition by 
fictitious miracles and pompous predictions. It is true, 
this prince ſeemed averſe to the uſe of violence in pro- 
pagating ſuperſtition and ſupprefling the truth ; nay, he 
carried the appearances of moderation and impartiality ſo 
far, as to allow his ſubjects a full power of judging for 
themſelves in religious matters, and of worſhiping the 
deity in the manner they thought the moſt rational, 
But, under this maſk of moderation, he attacked Chriſti- 
anity with the utmoſt bitterneſs, and, at the ſame time, 
with the moſt conſummate dexterity. By art and ftra- 
tagem he undermined the church, removing the privi- 
leges that were granted to Chriſtians and their ſpiritual 
rulers ; ſhutting up the ſchools, in which they taught 
philoſophy and the liberal arts; encouraging the ſectaries 
and ſchiſmatics, who brought diſhonour upon the goſpel 
by their diviſions ; compoſing books againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, and uſing a variety of other means to bring the re- 
ligion of IEsus to ruin and contempt. JULIAN extended 
his views yet further, and was meditating projects of 4 
ſtill more formidable nature againſt the Chriſtian church, 
which would have felt, no doubt, the fatal and ruinous 
effects of his inveterate hatred, if he had returned 


victorious from the Perſian war, which he entered into 


immediately after his acceſſion to the empire, But in 


this 


on any 
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this war, which was raſhly undertaken and imprudently c EN T. 
IV 


conducted, he fell by the lance of a Perſian ſoldier, and 
expired in his tent in the 32d year of his age, having 
reigned, alone, after the death of ConsTAxTIUs, twenty 
months [4]. | 

XIII. It is to me juſt matter of ſurprize to find 
Jura placed, by many learned and judicious 
writers [e], among the greateſt heroes that ſhine forth in 
the annals of time; nay, exalted above all the princes 
and legiſlators, that have been diſtinguiſhed by the wiſ- 
dom of their government. Such writers muſt either be 
too far blinded by prejudice, to perceive the truth : or, 
they muſt never have peruſed, with any degree of atten- 
tion, thoſe works of JULIAN that are ſtill extant ; or, if 
neither of theſe be their caſe, they muſt, at leaſt, be 
ignorant of that which conſtitutes true greatneſs. The 
real character of JULIAN has few lines of that uncommon 
merit that has been attributed to it; for, if we ſet aſide 
his genius, of which his works give no very. high idea; 
if we except, moreover, his military courage, his love of 
letters, and his acquaintance with that vain and fanatical 
philoſophy, which was known by the name of modern 
platoniſm, we ſhall find nothing remaining that is, in any 
meaſure, worthy of praiſe, or productive of eſteem. 
Beſides; the qualities now mentioned were, in him, 
counterbalanced by the moſt opprobrious defects. He 
was a flave to ſuperſtition, than which nothing is a more 
evident mark of a narrow foul, of a mean and abject 
ſpirit, His thirſt of glory and popular applauſe were 
exceſſive even to puerility; his credulity and levity 
ſurpaſs the powers of deſcription : a low cunning and a 
profound diſſimulation and duplicity had acquired, in his 


[4] For a full account of this emperor, it will be proper to con- 
fult (beſides TILLEMONT and other common writers) La wie de 
Julien, par I Abbe BLETTERII, which is a moſt accurate and elegant 
production. See alſo, The life and character of JULIAN, illuſtrated 
in ſeven diſſertations, by DEs VOEUx. EZECH. SPANHEM. 
Prefat. et aduot. ad opp. JULIANI 3 and FABRICII, Lux Evangel. 
lolt orbi exoriens, cap. xiv. p. 294. 
le] MonTEsQuIEv, in chap. x. of the xxivth book of his work, 
nutled, L'Efprit das loix, ſpeaks of JULIAN in the following terms: 
4. n'y a point eu après lui de Prince plus digne de gouverner des 

ommes,” | 


mind, 
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mind, the force of predominant habits; and all this way 
accompanied with a total and perfect ignorance of true 
philoſophy [/]. So that, though, in ſome things, 
JuLIaN may be allowed to have excelled the ſons of 
CoNnSTANTINE the GREAT, yet it muſt be granted, on 
the other hand, that he was, in many reſpects, inferior to 
ConsTANTINE himſelf, whom, upon all occaſions, he 
loads with the moſt licentious invectives, and treats with 
the utmoſt diſdain. 

XIV. As Julian affected, in general to appear mo- 
derate in religious matters, unwilling to trouble any on 
account of their faith, or to ſeem averſe to any ſect or 
party, ſo to the Jews, in particular, he extended ſo far 
the marks of his indulgence, as to permit them to rebuild 
the temple of Feruſalem. The Jews ſet about this im- 
portant work ; from which, however, they were obliged to 
deſiſt, before they had even begun to lay the foundations 
of the ſacred edifice. For, while they were removing 
the rubbiſh, formidable balls of fire, iſſuing out of the 
ground with a dreadful noife, diſperſed both the works 
and the workmen, and repeated earthquakes filled the 
ſpectators of this aſtoniſhing phenomenon with terror and 
diſmay. This ſignal event is atteſted in a manner that 
renders its evidence irreſiſtible [g], though, as uſually 
happens in caſes of that nature, the Chriſtians have em- 
belliſned it by augmenting raſhly the number of the 
miracles that are ſuppoſed to have been wrought upon 
that occaſion, The cauſes of this phenomenon may 
furniſh matter of diſpute; and learned men have, in 
effect, been divided upon that point. All, however, who 
conſider the matter with attention and impartiality, will 


perceive the ſtrongeſt reaſons for embracing the opinion 


of thoſe who attribute this event to the almighty inter- 
poſition of the Supreme Being; nor do the arguments 
offered, by ſome, to prove it the effect of natural cauſes, 


[] Nothing can afford a more evident proof of JULIAN 5 
ignorance of the true philoſophy, than his known attachment to the 
udy of magic, which Dr. Mos HEIM has omitted in his enumera- 
tion of the defects and extravagancies of this prince. | : 
[g] See Jo. ALB. FABEICII Lux Evang. toti orbi exoriens, 
p. 124. where all the teſtimonies of this remarkable event are care- 


tully aſſembled ; ſee alſo MoYLE's Pofthumous Works, p. 101, &c. 
| | 
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or thoſe alleged by others to perſuade us that it was the C E Nr. 
reſalt of artifice and impoſture, contain any thing that 5 IV. 
may not be refuted with the utmoſt facility (0. 1 

XV. Upon the death of JorfAx, the ſuffrages of the The gate of 

army were united in favour of JoviAx, who, accordingly, the church 
ſucceeded him in the imperial dignity. After a reign of _ =_ 
ſeven months, Jovian died in the year 364, and, there- julian. 
fore, had not time to execute any thing of importance [i]. 
The emperors who ſucceeded him, in this century, were 
VALENTINIAN I, VALENS, GRATIAN, VALENTI- 
xlan II, and Hoxorius, who profeſſed Chriſtianity, 
promoted its progreſs, and endeavoured, though not all 
with equal zeal, to root out entireiy the Gentile ſuper- 
ſtitions. In this they were all ſurpaſſed by the laſt of 
the emperors who reigned in this century, viz. THEO“ 
DosIUs the GREAT, who came to the empire in the year 
379, and died in the year 395. As long as this prince 
lived, he exerted himſelf, in the moſt vigorous and ef- 
fectual manner, in the extirpation of the Pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions throughout all the provinces, and enacted ſevere 
laws and penalties againſt ſuch as adhered to them. His 
ſons ARCADIUs and HoNoR1us purſued with zeal, and 
not without ſucceſs, the tame end; ſo that, towards the 
concluſion of this century, the Gentile religions de- 
clined apace, and had alſo no proſpect left of recovering 
their primitive authority and ſplendor. 

XVI. It is true, that, notwithſtanding all this zeal and Remains of 
ſeverity of the Chriſtian emperors, there ſtill remained in nt. 
ſeveral places, and eſpecially in the remoter provinces, 
tempics and religious rites conſecrated to the ſervice of 
the Pagan deities, And, indeed, when we look atten- 


] The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous BasNaAGE, 
Hiſtoire des Fuifs, tom. iv. p. 1257. againſt whom CUPER has taken 
the affirmative, and defended it in his Letters publiſhed by BAYER, 
p. 400. A moſt ingenious diſcourſe has been publiſhed lately, in de- 
tence of this miracle, by the learved Dr. WARBURTON, under the 
tle of Julian; or, A diſcourſe concerning the earthquake and fiery 
eruption, &c. in which the objections of BAS NAGE are particularly 
examined and refuted. 

[i] See BLETTERIE, Jie de Fowien, vol. ii. publiſhed at Paris in 
748; in which the Life of Julian, by the ſame author, is further 
3 and ſome productions of that emperor tranſlated into 
'rench, 
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tively into the matter, we ſhall find that the execution of 
thoſe rigorous laws, that were enacted againſt the wor. 
ſhipers of the gods, was rather levelled at the multitude, 
than at perſons of eminence and diſtinction. For it a 
pears, that, both during the reign, and after the death of 
TrEopDosIUs, many of the moſt honourable and impor- 
tant poſts were filled by perſons, whoſe averſion to 
Chriſtianity, and whoſe attachment to paganiſm, were 
ſufficiently known. The example of LiBan1vus alone is 
an evident proof of this; ſince, notwithſtanding his 
avowed and open enmity to the Chriſtians, he was raiſed 
by THEO Doslus himſelf to the high dignity of prefect, 
or chief, of the Pretorian guards. It is extremely pro- 
hable therefore, that in the execution of the ſevere laws 
enacted againſt the Pagans, there was an exception made 
in favour of philoſophers, rhetoricians, and military 
leaders, on account of the important ſervices which 
were ſuppoſed to render to the ſtate, and that they of 
conſequence enjoyed more liberty in religious matters, 
than the inferior orders of men. 

. XVII. This peculiar regard ſhewn to the philoſophers 
and rhetoricians, will, no doubt, appear ſurprizing when 
it is conſidered, that all the force of their genius, and all 
the reſources of their art were employed againſt Chriſti- 
anity ; and that thoſe very ſages, whoſe ſchools were 
reputed of ſuch utility to the ſtate, were the very perſons 
who oppoſed the progreſs of the truth with the greateſt 
vehemence and contention of mind. HIEROCTEs, the 
great ornament of the Platonic ſchool, wrote, in the 
beginning of this century, two books againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, in which he went ſo far as to draw a parallel be- 
tween JEsUs CHRIST and APOLLONIUs T'YANAEUS 
This preſumption was chaſtized with great ſpirit, by 
Euskzlus, in a particular treatiſe written expreſly in 
anſwer to HieRocCLEs, LACTANTIvUs takes notice of 
another philoſopher, who compoſed three books to detect 
the pretended errors of the Chriſtians [I, but does not 
mention his name. After the time of ConsSTANTINE the 
GREAT, beſides the long and laborious work which 
JULIAN wrote againſt the followers of CHRIST, HIME- 
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x1us [I] and LiBavwivs, in their public harangues, and 
EunAPIUs, in his lives of the philoſophers, exhauſted all 


their rage and bitterneſs in their efforts to defame the E 
Chriſtian religion; while the calumnies, that abounded 


in the diſcourſes of the one, and the writings of the other, 
paſſed unpuniſhed. 

XVIII. The prejudice, which the Chriſtian cauſe 
received, in this century, from the ſtratagems of theſe 
philoſophers and rhetoricians, who were elated with a 
preſumptuous notion of their knowledge, and prepoſſeſſed 
with a bitter averſion to the goſpe], was certainly very 
conſiderable, Many examples concur to prove this, and, 
particularly, that of JULIAN, who was ſeduced by the 
artifices of theſe corrupt ſophiſts. The effects of their 
diſputes and declamations were not, indeed, the ſame 
upon all ; ſome, who aſſumed the appearance of ſuperior 
wiſdom, and who, either from moderation or indifference, 
profeſſed to purſue a middle way in theſe religious con- 
troverſies, compoſed matters in the following manner: 
They gave fo far their ear to the interpretations and diſ- 
courſes of the rhetoricians, as to form to themſelves a 
middle kind of religion, between the ancient theology 
and the new doctrine that was now propagated in the 
empire; and they .perſuaded themſelves, that the ſame 
truths which CHRIST taught, had been, for a long time, 
concealed, by the prieſts of the gods, under the veil of 
ceremonies, fables, and allegorical repreſentations [n]. 


II] See PHOT1US Biblioth. Cod. cap. Ixv. p. 355. 

[n] This notion, abſurd as it is, has been revived, in the 
moit extravagant mazfner, in a work publiſhed at Herderwwyk, in 
Cuelderlamd, in the year 1757, by Mr. ST2UCYTMEYER, profeſſor 
ot eloquence and languages in that univerſity. In this work, which 
bears the title of the SYMBOLICAL HERCULES, toe learned and 
Wrong-headed author maintains (as he had allo done in a preceding 
"ks, intitled, An explication of the Pagan Theol. gy), chat all the 
»Erines of Chriſtianity were emblematically repreſented in the 
eaten mythology z and not only fo, but that the inventors of that 
mythology knew that the ſon of God was to deſcend upon earth 
believed in CHRIST as the only fountain of ſalvation 3 were per- 
uaded of his future incarnation, death, and reſurrection z and had 
*<quiral all this knowledge and faith by the peruſal of a Bible much 


or than either MosSEs or ABRAHAM, &c. The Pagan doctors, 
aus inſtrucke 
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Of this number were AMmiaxnus MARCELLINUs, a man 
of ſingular merit; "THEMISTIUs, an orator high| 
diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon eloquence. and the 


eminence of his ſtation; CHALCIDIUs, a philoſopher, 


Progreſs of 
Chriſtiani- 
ty. 


and others, who were all of opinion, that the two re- 
ligions, when properly interpreted and underſtood, 


agreed perfectly well in the main points; and that, 


therefore, neither the religion of CHRIST, nor that of 
the gods, were to be treated with contempt. 

XIX. The zeal and diligence with which Consrax- 
TINE and his ſucceſſors exerted themſelves in the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, and in extending the limits of the 


church, prevent our ſurprize at the number of barbarous 


and uncivilized nations, which received the goſpel [x], 


It appears highly probable, from many circumſtances, 


that both the Greater and the Leſſer Armenia were en- 


lightened with the knowledge of the truth not long after 


the firſt riſe of Chriſtianity, The Armenian church was 


Not, however, completely formed and eſtabliſhed before 


this century; in the commencement of which, Gzt- 
GORY, the fon of Ax Ax, who is commonly called the 


Enlightner, from his having diſpelled the darkneſs of the 


Armenian ſuperſtitions, converted to Chriftianity Tik- 


DATES, king of Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. 
In conſequence of this, GREGORY was conſecrated bi- 
ſhop of the Armenians by LeoxTius biſhop of Caj- 
padecia, and his miniſtry was crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, 


that the whole province was ſoon converted to the 
Chriſtian faith [o]. ä 


was obſtinate and ungovernable, was the emblem of the ancient 
I5RAEL ; the chaſte DIaNa, was a type of the Chriftian church; 
Hercules, was the figure or fore-runner of CHRIST; AMPHI- 
TRYON, was JOSEPH ; the two Serpents, that HERCULES killed in 
his cradle, were the Phariſees and Saducees, &c. Such are the princi- 
pal lines of Mr, STRUCHTMEYER's ſyſtem, which ſhews the fad 
havock that a warm imagination, undire&ed by a juſt and ſolid judg 
ment, makes in religion. It is, however, honourable perhaps to tit 
preſent age, that a ſyſtem, from which AMMIaNUs MARCELLINUS 
and other philoſophers of old derived applauſe, will be generally 
looked upon, at preſent, as intitling its reſtorer to a place in Bedlam 

D GAUDENT1E wita Philaſtrii, & 3. PHILASTRIUS, D. 
bereſ. Praf. p. 5. edit. Fabricii SOCRATES, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. . 
eaſt xix. GEORGIUs CEDRENUS, Chronograph. p. 234. edi. 

aril, 

[0] Narratis de rebus Armenie in FRANC. COMBEF1S1 Auctari 
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XX. Towards the middle of this century, a certain 
perſon, named FRUMENTIUS, came from Egypt to 
fbaſſia, or Athiopia, whoſe inhabitants derived the name 
of Axumitæ from Axuma, the capital city of that coun- 
try. He made known among this people the goſpel of 
CurrsT, and adminiſtred the ſacrament of baptiſm to 
their king, and to ſeveral perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
at his court. As FRUMENTIUsS was returning from hence 
into Egypt, he received conſecration, as the firſt biſhop of 
the Axumitæ, or Ethiopians from ATHANAsIUs. And 
this is the reaſon why the Ethiopian church has, even to 
our times, been conſidered as the daughter of the Alexan- 
drian, from which it alſo receives its biſhop [p]. 

The light of the goſpel was introduced into [beria, a 
province of Afia, now called Georgia, in the following 
manner: A certain woman was carried into that country 
as a captive, during the reign of CoxnsTANTINE the 
GREAT, and by the grandeur of her miracles, and the 
remarkable ſanity of her life and manners, ſhe made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the king and queen, that the 
abandoned their falſe gods, embraced the faith of the 
goſpel, and ſent to Con/tantinople, for proper perſons to 
give them and their people a more ſatisfactory and com- 
plete knowledge of the Chriſtian religion []. 

XXI. A conſiderable part of the Goths, who had in- 
labited Thrace, Mafia, and Dacia, had received the 
knowledge, and embraced the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
before this century; and TrEoPHILUs, their biſhop, 
was preſent at the council of Nice. CoNnsTANTINE the 
GREAT, after having vanquiſhed them and the Sarma- 
trans, engaged great numbers of them to become 


B149th. Patrum Grecor, tom. ii. p. 287. Micu. LEQUIEN, Oriens 
(briſtiemua, tom. i. p. 419. 1356. Jo. JOACH. SCHRODERI Theſaur. 
linguæ Armenicæ, p. 149. 
[?] ATHANAs1Us, Apolog. ad Conflantium, tom. i. opp. par. II. 
p. 315. edit. Benedict. SOCRATES et SOZOMEN. Hi. Ecclef. 
ook i. ch. xix. of the fornfer, book ii. ch. xxiv. of the latter. 
Turoboxkr. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 54. LUDOLF. 
Comment. ad Hift. AEthiopic. p. 281. HIER. LCBO, Vozage d Aby/ſ- 
1 tom. ii. p. 13. JUSTUS FONTANINUS, Hift. Litter. Agui- 
it, p. 174. | 
(9] Rurixus, HE. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. x. SOZOMEN. Hit. 
Keclefe lib. ii. cap. v. LEQUIEN, Orzens Cbriſ. tom. i. p. 1333. 
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c E NT. Chriſtians {r]. But ſtill a large body continued in their 
IV. attachment to their ancient ſuperſtition, until the time 
ParTt of the emperor VAILENS. This prince permitted them, 
| 5 indeed, to paſs the Danube, and to inhabit Dacia, Mæſa, 
; and Thrace; but it was on condition, that they ſhould 
live in ſubjection to the Roman laws, and embrace the 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity [s], which condition was ac- 
cepted by their king FRITIGERN. The celebrated 
ULPHILAS, biſhop of thoſe Goths, who dwelt in Meſu, 
lived in this century, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf much by 
his genius, and piety. Among other eminent ſervices 
which he rendered to his country, he invented a ſet of 
letters for their peculiar uſe, and tranſlated the ſcriptures 

| into the Gothic language []. 
Among the XXII. There remained till, in the European pro- 
vinces, an incredible number of perſons who adhered to 
the worſhip of the gods; and though the Chriſtian bi- 
ſhops continued their pious efforts to gain them over to 
the goſpel, yet the ſucceſs was, by no means, propor- 
tionable to their diligence and zeal, and the work of con- 
verſion went on but ſlowly. In Gaul, the great and 
venerable MARTIN, biſhop of Tours, ſet about this im- 
portant work with tolerable ſucceſs. For, in his various 
voyages among the Gauls, he converted many every 
where by the energy of his diſcourſes and by the power 
of his miracles, if we may rely upon the teſtimony of 
SULPITIUS SEVERUS in this matter. He deſtroyed allo 
the temples of the gods, pulled down their ſtatues [u], 
and on all theſe accounts merited the high and honoura- 
ble title of Apoſtle of the Gauls. 
The cauſes XXIII. There is no doubt, but that the victories of 
COIN ConsTANTINE the Grear, the fear of puniſhment, and 


[r] SOCRAT. Hi. Eceleſ. lib. i. cap. xviii. 

[5] SOCRAT. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. xxxiii. LEQUIEN, Orien- 
Cbriſ. tom. i. p. 1240. ERIC. BENZELIUs, Pref. ad Ruatuir 
Evangelia Gothica, que ULPHIL A, tribuuntur, cap. v. p-. x. 
publiſned, at Oxford, in the year 1750, in 4to. 

[t] Jo. Jac. Mascovil Hiſtoria Germanorum, tom. i. p. 317. 
tom. ii. zt. p. 49. Acta SS. Martii, tom. iii. p. 619. BENZE- 
L Ius, loc. citat. cap. viii. p. xxx. _ 

Du] See SULPIT, SEVERUS, Dial. i. De vita Martini, cap. Xill- 
p- 20. cap. XV. p. 22. Cap. xvii. p. 23. Dial. ii. p. 106. edit. 
HIER. a PRATO, Verona, 1741. 
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the defire of pleaſing this mighty conqueror and his 
imperial ſucceſſors, were the weighty arguments that 
moved whole nations, as well as particular perſons, to 
embrace Chriſtianity. None however, that have any 
acquaintance with the tranſactions of this period of time, 
will attribute the whole progreſs of Chriſtianity to theſe 
cauſes, For it is undeniably manifeſt, that the indefa- 
tizable zeal of the biſhops, and other pious men, the in- 
nocence and ſanctity which ſhone forth with ſuch luſtre 
in the lives of many Chriſtians, the tranſlations that 
were publiſhed of the ſacred writings, and the intrinſic 
beauty and excellence of the Chriſtian religion, made as 
ſtrong and deep impreſſions upon ſome, as worldly views 
and ſelfiſh conſiderations did upon others. | 

As to the miracles attributed to AN TONY, PAUL the 
Hermit, and MARTIN, I give them up without the leaſt 
difficulty, and join with thoſe who treat theſe pretended 
prodigies with the contempt they deferve [w]. I am 
alſo willing to grant, that many events have been raſhly 
eſteemed miraculous, which were the reſult of the or- 
dinary laws of nature; and alſo that ſeveral pious frauds 
have been imprudently made uſe of, to give new degrees 
of weight and dignity to the Chriſtian cauſe. But I 


who maintain, that, in this century, miracles had en- 
tirely ceaſed ; and that, at this period, the Chriſtian 
church was not favoured with any extraordinary or 
ſupernatural mark of a divine power engaged in its 
cauſe [x]. | 

XXIV. The Chriſtians, who lived under the Roman 
government, were not afflicted with any ſevere calamities 
from the time of ConsTANTINE the GREAT, except 
thoſe which they ſuffered during the troubles and com- 


L] HIER. a PRATO, in his Preface to SULPITIUS SEVERUS 
(b. ili.) diſputes warmly in favour of the miracles of MARTIN, 
and alſo of the other prodigies of this century. , 

[x] See EUsEB1Uus's book againſt HIEROCLES, ch. iv. P+ 431. 
edit, Oleariiz as alſo HE NR. DODWELL, Dif. ii. in Irenæum, 
\ 55. p. 195. See Dr. MIDDLETON'S Free Inquiry into the 
Miraculous Powers, which are ſaid to have ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian 


aver, on the other ſide, the anſwers of CHURCH and DoD WEL. 
o MDDLETON'S Inquiry, 


$4 motions 


cannot, on the other hand, aſſent to the opinions of thoſe 


Church, &c. in which a very different opinion is maintained, See 
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CENT. motions raiſed by Licixivs, and under the tranſitory 
1 I. reign of JULIAN. Their tranquillity however was, at 
— different times, diſturbed in ſeveral places. Among 
others ATHANARIC, king of the Goths, perſecuted, for 
ſome time, with bitterneſs, that part of the Gothic nation 
which had embraced Chriſtianity [y]. In the remoter 
provinces, the Pagans often defended their ancient 
ſuperſtitions by the force of arms, and maſſacred the 
Chriſtians, who, in the propagation of their religion, 
were not always ſufficiently attentive, either to the rules 
of prudence, or the dictates of humanity [z]. The 
Chriſtians, who lived beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, had a harder fate. Saror II, king of Perſa, 
vented his rage againſt thoſe of his dominions in three 
dreadful perſecutions. The firſt of theſe happened in 
the 18th year of the reign of that prince, the ſecond in 
the 3oth, and the third in the 31ſt of the ſame reign, 
This laſt was the maſt cruel and deſtructive of the three; 
it carried off an incredible number of Chriſtians, and 
continued during the ſpace of forty years, having com- 
menced in the year 330, and ceaſed only in 370. It was 
not, however, the religion of the Chriſtians, but the ill- 
grounded ſuſpicion of their treaſonable deſigns againſt 
the ſtate, that drew upon them this terrible calamity. 
For the Magi and the Jews perſuaded the Perſian mo- 
march, that all the Chriſtians were devoted to the in- 
tereſis of the Roman emperor, and that SYMEoON, arch- 
biſhcp of Seleucia and Cteſiphon, ſent to Con/tantinople in- 
telligence of all that paſſed in Perſia [a]. 
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OJ See TyEoODOR. RUINARTI Aa martyr. fincera, and there 
fa S. Sabe, p. 598. | | 1 | 
LE] See AMBROSIUS, De officiis, lib. i. cap. xlii. $17. f 
La] See SOZOMEN. Hi. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. i. xiii, There 184 
particular and expreſs account or this perſecution in the Bzbliotbec. 
Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 6. 16. 181. tom. iii. p. 52, 
with which it will be proper to compare the Preface of the learned 
Ass Max, to his Ada martyrum oriental. et occidental. publiſhed, 
in two volumes in folio, at Rome in the year 1748; as this author 
has publiſhed the Perfian Martyrology in Syriac, with a Latin tranl- 
| lation, and enriched this valuable work with many excellent ob- 
fey vations, | FOE NE 
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CHAPTER I. 
Which contains the hiſtory of learning and philsſopby. 
. DN HILOLOGY, eloquence, poetry, and hiſtory 


were the branches of ſcience particularly culti- 
vated, at this time, by thoſe, among the Greeks and 


C ANT 
IV. 
PART II. 


Latins, who were deſirous to make a figure in the learned The ſtate of 


world. But though ſeveral perſons of both nations ac- 
quired a certain degree of reputation by their literary 
purſuits, yet they came all far ſhort of the ſummit of 
fame, The beſt poets of this period, ſuch as AusoNIvus, 
appear inſipid, harſh, and inelegant, when compared with 
the ſublime bards of the Auguſtan age. The rhetori- 
cians, departing now from the noble ſimplicity and 
majeſty of the ancients, inſtructed the youth in the 
tallacious art of pompous declamation ; and the greateſt 
part of the hiſtorical writers were more ſet upon embel- 
liſhing their narrations with vain and tawdry ornaments, 
than upon rendering them intereſting by their order, 
perſpicuity, and truth, 

II. Almoſt all the philoſophers of this age were of that 
ſect, which we have already diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Modern Platonics. It is not therefore ſurprizing, that 
we find the principles of platoniſm in all the writings of 
the Chriſtians, The number, however, of theſe phi- 
loſophers was not ſo conſiderable in the weſt as in the 
eaſtern countries. JAMBLICHUsS of Chalcis explained, in 
Hria, the philoſophy of PLATO, or rather propagated his 
own particular opinions under that reſpectable name. 

e was an obſcure and credulous man, and his turn of 
mind was highly ſuperſtitious and chimerical, as his 
Writings abundantly teſtify [Y J. His ſucceſſors were 


; 3” [5] Dr. MosHeiM ſpeaks here of only one JAMBLICHUsS, 
lough there were three perſons who bore that name. . It is not eaſy 
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to the ſtudy of magic, was put to death with ſeveral 
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Epsius, Maximus, and others, whoſe follies and 
puerilitics are expoſed, at length, by Evunapiny, 
HYPATIA, a female philoſopher of diſtinguiſhed merit 
and learning, Is:1HoRUs, OLYMPIODORUS, SYNEs1Vs, 
afterwards a Semi-chrittian, with others of inferior re- 
putation, were the principal perſons concerned in pro- 
pagating this new modification of platoniſm. 

III. As the emperor JULIAN was paſſionately attached 
to this fect (which his writings abundantly prove) he 
employed every method to increaſe its authority and 
luſtre, and, for that purpoſe, engaged in its cauſe ſeveral 
men of learning and genius, who vied with each other in 
exalting its merit and excellence [c]. But after his 
death, a dreadful ſtorm of perſecution aroſe, under the 
reign of V ALEXTINIAN, againſt the Platoniſts; many of 
whom, being accuſed of magical practices, and other 
heinous crimes, were capitally convicted. During theſe 
commotions, Maximus, the maſter and favourite of 
Julian, by whoſe perſuaſions this emperor had been 
engaged to renounce Chriſtianity, and to apply himſelf 


others [d]. It is probable indeed, that the friendſhip and 
intimacy that had ſubſiſted between the apoſtate emperor 
and theſe pretended ſages were greater crimes, in the eye 
of V ALENTINIAN, than either their philoſophical ſyſtem 
or their magic arts. And hence it happened, that ſuch 
of the ſect, as lived at a diſtance irom the court, were not 
involved in the dangers or calamities of this perſecution. 
IV. From the time of ConsTANTINE the GREAT, the 
Chriſtians applied themſelves with more zeal and di- 
Jigence to the ſtudy of philoſophy and of the liberal arts, 
than they had formerly done. The emperors encouraged 


to determine which of them was the author of thoſe works that have 


reached our times under the name of JAMBLICHUS ; but whoever it 
was, he does not certain! 


hiſcorian here gives him. 
[e] See the learned Baron EZEKIEL SPANHEIM'S Preface to the 


Work: of JULIAN ; and that alſo which he has prefixed to his French 


tranflation of JULIAN's Cæſars, p. 111. and his Annotations to 
tie latter, P.234z ſee allo BLETTERAIE, Vie de PEmpereut Julien, 
lid. i. p. 26. a 

[4] AMMlaN. MARCELLIN, Hifforiarum, lib. xxix. cap. 
P- 556. edit. Valei. BLETTERIE, Vie de Julien, p. 39155: 
355. and Jie de Jewien, tom. i. 194. | 


this 


5 Uticrve ſo mean a character as our learned 
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this taſte for the ſciences, and left no means unemployed C E N r. 


to excite and maintain a ſpirit of literary emulation 
among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. For this purpoſe, 
ſchools were eſtabliſhed in many cities. Libraries were 
alſo erected, and men of learning and genius were nobl 

recompenſed by the honours and advantages that were 
attached to the culture of the ſciences and arts [e]. All 
this was indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſucceſsful execu- 
tion of the ſcheme that was laid for abrogating, by de- 
grees, the worſhip of the gods. For the ancient religion 
was maintained, and its credit ſupported, by the erudition 
and talents, which diſtinguiſhed in ſo many places the 
ſages of paganiſm. And there was juſt reaſon to ap- 


prehend that the truth might ſuffer, if the Chriſtian 


youth, for want of proper maſters and inſtructors of their 
own religion, ſhould have recourſe, for their education, 
to the ſchools of the Pagan philoſophers and rheto- 
ricians. 

V. From what has been here ſaid concerning the ſtate 
of learning among the Chriſtians, we would not have 
any conclude, that an acquaintance with the ſciences 
was become univerſal in the church of CHRIS. For, 
as yet, there was no law enacted, which excluded the 
ignorant and illiterate from eccleſiaſtical preferments and 
offices, and it is certain, that the greateſt part, both of 
the biſhops and preſbyters, were men entirely deſtitute of 
all learning and education, Beſides, that favage and 
illiterate party, who looked upon all ſorts of erudition, 
particularly that of a philoſophical kind, as pernicious 
and even deſtructive to true piety and religion, increaſed 
both in number and authority. The aſcetics, monks, 
and hermits augmented the ſtrength of this barbarous 
faction ; and not only the women, but alſo all who took 
ſolemn looks, ſordid garments, and a love of ſolitude for 
real piety (and in this number we comprehend the. ge- 


nerality of mankind) were vehemently prepoſſeſſed in 
their favour, | 


le] See GODOFRED. ad Codicis Theodoſ. titulos de profeſſoribus et 
eritbus liberalibus. FRANC. BALDUINUS in Conſtantino M. p. 122. 


Ku. CONRING11 Diſſert. de ftudiis Rome et Conſtantinop. at the 
end of his Antiguitates Academicæ, 


CHAP, 


IV. 
PAR III. 


— 


* . 
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CHAP. H. 


Concerning the government of the church, and the Chriſtian 
doctors, during this century. 


I. COYONSTANTINE the GREAT made no eſſential 

alterations in the form of government that took 
place in the Chriſtian church before his time ; he only 
corrected it in ſome particulars, and gave it a greater 
extent, For, though he permitted the church to remain 
a body-politic diſtinct from that of the ſtate, as it had 
formerly been, yet he aſſumed to himſelf the ſupreme 
power over this ſacred body, and the right of modelling 
and governing it in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be mot 
conducive to the public good. This right he enjoyed 
without any oppoſition, as none of the biſhops preſumed 
to call his authority in queſtion. The people therefore 
continued, as uſual, to chuſe freely their biſhops and 
their teachers. The biſhop governed the church, and 
managed the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the city or diſtrict, 
where he preſided, in council with the preſbyters, and 
with a due regard to the ſuffrages of the whole aſſembly 
of the people. The provincial biſhops, aſſembled in 
council, deliberated together concerning thoſe matters 
that related to the intereſts of the churches of a whole 
province, as alſo concerning religious controverſies, the 
forms and rites of divine ſervice, and other things of 
like moment. To theſe leſſer councils, which were 
compoſed of the eccleſiaſtical deputies of one or more 
provinces, were afterwards added ecumenical councils, con- 
fiſting of commiſſioners from all the churches in the 
Chriſtian world, and which, conſequently, repreſented 


the church univerſal. Theſe were eſtabliſhed by the au- 


thority of the emperor, who aſſembled the firſt of theſe 
univerſal councils at Nice, This prince thought it 
equitable, that queſtions of ſuperior importance, and ſuch 
as intimately concerned the intereſts of Chriſtianity in 
general, ſhould be examined and decided in aſſemblies 
that repreſented the whole body of the Chriſtian church; 
and in this it is highly probable, that his judgment was 


directed by that of the biſhops. There were never, in- 


deed, 


CHAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


leed, any councils held, which could, with ſtriẽt pro- C E N x. 

priety, be called wniverſal; thoſe however, whoſe laws 

and decrees wer? approved and admitted by the univerſal 

church, or the greateſt .part of that ſacred body, are 

commonly called ecumenical or general councils. 

II. The rights and privileges of the ſeveral eceleſia- 

ſtical orders were, however, gradually changed and tre 

diminiſhed, from the time that the church began to be 2 

torn with diviſions, and agitated with thoſe violent diſ- of the ſeve- 

ſenſions and tumults, to which the elections of biſhops, = Per- of 

the diverſity of religious opinions, and other things of a __ 

like nature, too frequently gave riſe. In theſe religious 

quarrels, the weaker generally fled to the court for pro- 

tection and ſuccour ; and thereby furniſhed the emperors 

with a favourable opportunity of ſetting limits to the 

power of the biſhops, of infringing the liberties of the 

people, and of modifying, in various ways, the ancient 

cuſtoms according to their pleaſure. And, indeed, even 

the biſhops themſelves, whoſe opulence and authority 

were conſiderably increaſed ſince the reign of ConsTan- 

TINE, began to introduce, gradually, innovations into 

the forms of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and to change the 

ancient government of the church. Their firſt ſtep was 

an entire excluſion of the people from all part in the 

adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and afterwards 

they, by degrees, diveſted even the pre/byters of their an- 

cient privileges and their primitive authority, that they 

might have no importunate proteſters to controul their 

ambition, or oppoſe their proceedings ; and, principally, 

that they might either engroſs to themſelves or diſtribute, 

as they thought proper, the poſſeſſions and revenues of 

the church. Hence it came to pals, that, at the conclu- 

lion of this century, there, remained no more than a mere 

ſhadow of the ancient government of the church, Man 

of the privileges, which had formerly belonged to the 

preſbyters and people, were uſurped by the biſhops ; and 

many of the rights, which had been formerly veſted in 

the univerſal church, were transferred to the emperors, 

and to ſubordinate officers and magiſtrates. 

III. CoxsTANxTINE the GREAT, in order to prevent 3 _ 

vil commotions, and to fix his authority upon ſolid and — 

ſable foundations, made ſeveral changes, not only in the modelled 
NT on unn 
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laws of the empire, but alſo in the form of the Roman 
government (V]. And as there were many important 
reaſons, which induced him to ſuit the adminiſtration of 
the church to theſe changes in the civil conſtitution, this 
neceſſarily introduced, among the biſhops, new degrees 
of eminence and rank. Three prelates had, before this, 
enjoyed a certain degree of pre-eminence over the reſt of 
the epiſcopal order, viz. the bifhops of Rome, Antioch, 
and Alexandria; and to theſe the biſhop of Conſtantineple 
was added, when the imperial reſidence was transferred 
to that city. Theſe four prelates anſwered to the four 
pretorian prefefts created by CONSTANTINE ; and it is 
poſhble, that, in this very century, they were diſtinguiſhed 
by the Jewiſh title of Patriarchs. After theſe, fonlowed 
the exarchs, who had the inſpection over ſeveral provinces, 
and anſwered to the appointment of certain civil officers 
who bore the ſame title. In a lower claſs, were the 
Metropolitans, who had only the government of one 
province, under whom were the arch-biſhops, whoſe in- 
ſpection was confined to certain diſtricts. In this 
gradation, the b7/hops brought up the rear; the ſphere of 
their authority was not, in all places, equally extenſive; 
being in ſome conſiderably ample, and in others confined 
within narrow limits. To theſe various eccleſiaſtical 
orders, we might add that of the charepiſcapi, or ſuperin- 
tendents of the country churches ; but this order was, in 
moſt places, ſuppreſſed by the biſhops, with a deſign to 
extend their own authority, and enlarge the ſphere of 
their power and juriſdiction [g]. 

IV. The adminiftration of the church was divided, by 
CoxnsTANTINE himſelf, into an external and an internal 
inſpection [Y]. The latter, which was committed to 


biſhops and councils, related to religious controverſies; 


the forms of divine worſhip ; the offices of the prieſts ; the 
wices of the eccleſiaſtical orders, &c. The external admi- 


niftration of the church, the emperor aſſumed to himſelf. 


[f] See Bos, Hiftorre de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 64 
GIANNONE, Hiſioire de Naples, tom. i. p. 94. 152. 
[g] This appears from ſeveral paſſages in the uicful work of Lob. 
3 SINUS, intitled, Di/crplina Ecclęſiæ wet. et novæ circa bent - 
cia, tom. 1. 
l] EuskEB. De vita Conflaitini, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 536. 
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This comprehended all thoſe things that relate to the 
auttward flate and diſcipline of the church; it likewiſe 
extended to all conte/ts and debates that ſhould ariſe be- 
tween the miniſters of the church, ſuperior, as well as 
inferior, concerning their poſſeſſions, their reputation, their 
rights and privileges, their offences againſt the laws, and 
things of a like nature [i]; but no controverſies that 
related to matters purely religious were cognizable by 
this external inſpection. In conſequence of this artful 
diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical government, CoNSTANTINE 
and his ſucceſſors called councils, preſided in them, ap- 
pointed the judges of religious controverſies, terminated 
the differences which aroſe between the biſhops and the 
people, fixed the limits of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, 
took cognizance of the civil cauſes that ſubſiſted between 
the miniſters of the church, and puniſhed the crimes 
committed againſt the laws by the ordinary judges ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe ; giving over all cauſes purely 
eccleſiaſtical to the cognizance of biſhops and councils, 
But this famous diviſion of the adminiſtration of the 
church was never explained with perſpicuity, nor deter- 
mined with a ſufficient degree of accuracy and preciſion; 
ſo that bath in this, and the following centuries, we find 
many tranſactions that ſeem abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
it. We find the emperors, for example, frequently 
determining matters purely eccleſiaſtical, and that be- 


the other hand, nothing is more frequent than the de- 
ciſions of biſhops and councils concerning things that 
_ merely to the external form and government of the 
church. 

V. In the epiſcopal order, the biſnop of Rome was the 
irſt in rank, and was diſtinguiſhed by a ſort of pre- emi- 
nence over all other prelates. Prejudices, ariſing from a 
great variety of cauſes, contributed to eſtabliſh this 
luperiority ; but it was chiefly owing to certain circum- 

ances of grandeur and opulence, by which mortals, for 
the moſt part, form their ideas of pre-eminence and 
dignity, and which they generally confound with the 


i] See the imperial laws both in JUSTINIAaN's Code, and in the 


4EODOSIAN ; as allo GODOFRED. ad Coiic, Theodoſ. tom. vi. 
7.55. 53. 333, &c, 


reaſons 


longed to the internal juriſdiction of the church: and on 
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of his au- 


thority. 


and variety of his miniſters; in his credit with the 


ſeducing object of ſacerdotal ambition. Hence it hap- 


ſuffrages of the preſbyters and the people, the city of 


LI ERIVs, another pontif was to be choſen in his place, 
are a ſufficient proof of what we have now advanced. 


Fii:ory of the Popes, vol. i. p. 180, 181, 182. 
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reaſons of a juſt. and legal authority. The biſhop of 
Rome ſurpaſſed all his brethren in the magnificence and 
ſplendor of the church over which he preſided ; in the 
riches of his revenues and poſſeſſions; in the number 


people; and in his ſumptuous and ſplendid manner of 
living [4]. Theſe dazzling marks of human power, 
theſe ambiguous proofs of true greatneſs and felicity, had 
ſuch a mighty influence upon the minds of the multitude, 
that the ſee of Rome became, in this century, a moſt 


pened, that when a new pontif was to be elected by the 


Rome was generally agitated with diſſenſions, tumults, 
and cabals, whoſe conſequences were often deplorable 
and fatal. Ihe intrigues and diſturbances, that prevailed 
in that city in the year 366, when, upon the death of 


Upon this occaſion, one faction elected Damasvs to 
that high dignity, while the oppoſite party choſe Uns! 
CINUS, a deacon of the vacant church, to ſucceed List- 
Rios. This double election gave riſe to a dangerous 
ſchiſm, and to a ſort of civil war within the city of Rene, 
which was carried on with the utmoſt barbarity and 
fury, and produced the moſt cruel maſſacres and defola- 
tions. This inhuman conteſt ended in the victory of 
Damasus; but whether his cauſe was more juſt than 
that of URSͤICIN Us, is a queſtion not ſo eaſy to deter- 
mine [/], Neither of the two, indeed, ſeem to have been 
poſſeſſed of ſuch principles as conſtitute a good Chriſtian, 
much leſs of that exemplary virtue, that ſhould diſtinguiſh 
a Chriſtian biſhop. | 

VI. Notwithſtanding the pomp and ſplendor that 
ſurrounded the Roman ſee, it is, however, certain, that 
the biſhops of that city had not acquired, in this ces- 
tury, that pre-eminence of power and juriſdiction in the 


[i] AMMIanus MARCELLINUS gives a ſtriking deſcription of 
the luxury in which the biſhops of Rome lived, Hift. lib. xx. 
cap. iii. p. 337. g 

L] Among the other writers of the papal hiſtory, ſee BOwE® 3 


church 
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aſtical commonwealth, they were, indeed, the moſt emi- 
nent order of citizens; but ſtill they were citizens as 
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church which they afterwards enjoyed. In the eceleſi- c E N r. 


IV. 
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well as their brethren, and ſubject, like them, to the 
edicts and laws of the emperors. All religious cauſes of 
extraordinary importance were examined and determined, 
either by judges appointed by the emperors, or in coun- 
cils aflembled for that purpoſe, while thoſe of inferior 
moment were decided, in each diſtrict, by its reſpective 
biſhop. The eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted either by 
the emperor or by eouncils. None of the biſhops ac- 
knowledged, that they derived their authority from the 
permiſſion and appointment of the biſhop of Rome, or 
that they were created biſhops by the favour of the 
apoftalic ſee. On the contrary, they all maintained, that 
they were the ambaſſadors and miniſters' of Jesvus 
CARIsT, and that their authority was derived from 
above m]. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that, even in 
this century, ſeveral of thoſe ſteps were laid, by which 
the biſhops of Rome mounted afterwards to the ſummit of 
eccleſiaſtical power and deſpotiſm. "Theſe ſteps were 
partly laid by the imprudence of the emperors, partly by 


partly by the inconſiderate zeal and precipitate judgment 
of certain biſhops [n]. The fourth can of the council, 


ln] Thoſe who deſire an ampler account of this matter, may con- 
ſult PETR. DE MARCA, De concordia Sacerdotii et imperii. Du 
Pix, De antiqua eccleſiæ diſciplina; and the very learned and judi - 
cious work of BLONDEL, De la Primaute dans Þ Egliſe. 

I un] The imprudence of the emperor, and the precipitation of 
the biſhops, were ſingularly diſcovered in the following event, which 
favoured extremely the riſe and the ambition of the Roman pontif : 
About the year 372, VALENTINIAN enacted a law, impowering the 
biſhop of Rome to examine and judge other biſhops, that religious 
diſputes might not be decided by profane or ſecular judges. The 
biſhops aſſembled in council, at Rome, in 378, not conſidering the 
fatal conſequences that muſt ariſe, from this imprudent law, both to 
themſelves and to the church, declared their approbation of it in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and recommended the execution of it in an addreſs 
© the emperor GRATIAN.—Some think, indeed, that this law im- 
powered the Roman biſhop to judge only the biſhops within the 
limits of his juriſdiction, 1. e. thoſe of the ſuburbicarian provinces. 
Others are of opinion, that this power was given only for a time, and 
extended to thute biſhops alone, who were concerned in the preſent 
Khim. This lak notion {ems probable: but ſtill this privilege 
is an excellent inſtrument in the hands of ſacerdotal ambition. 
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CENT, held at Sardis in the year 347, is conſidered, by the 
IV. -wotaries of the Roman pontif, as the principal ſtep to his 
22 ſovereignty in the church; but, in my opinion, it ought, 
by no means, to be looked upon in this point of view, 
For, not to inſiſt upon the reaſons that prove the ay. 
thority of this ccuncil to be extremely dubious, nor upon 
thoſe which have induced ſome to regard its laws az 
grofly corrupted, and others, to conſider them as entire] 
fictitious and ſpurious [o], it will be ſufficient to obſerve 
the impoſſibility of proving by the canon in queſtion, 
that the biſhops of Sardis were of opinion, that, in all 
caſes, an appeal might be made to the biſhop of Nome, in 
quality of ſupreme judge [p]. But fuppoſing, for a 
moment, that this was their opinion, what would follow! 
Surely, that pretext for aſſuming à ſupreme authority 
muſt be very ſlender, which ariſes only from the decree of 

one obſcure council. | 
The autho- VII. ConSTANTINE the GREAT, by removing the 
3 _ ſeat of the empire to Byzantium, and building the city of 
l Conſtantinople, raiſed up, in the biſhop of this new me- 
nople is in- tropolis, a formidable rival to the Roman pontif, and a 
creaſed. bulwark which menaced a vigorous oppoſition to his 
growing authority. For, as the emperor, in order to 
render Conftantinople a ſecond Rome, enriched it with all 
the rights and privileges, honours and ornaments of the 
ancient capital of the world; ſo its biſhop, meaſuring 
his own dignity and rank by the magnificence of the 
new City, and its eminence, as the auguſt reſidence of 
the emperor, aſſumed an equal degree of dignity with the 
biſhop of Rome, and claimed a ſuperiority over all the 
reſt of the epiſcopal order. Nor did the emperors diſap- 
prove of theſe high pretenſions, ſince they conſidered 
their own dignity as connected, in a certain meaſure, 
with that of the biſhop of their imperial city. Ac- 
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[o] See Mick. GEDD ES, Dig. de canonibus Sardicenſibus, which 
is to be found in his Miſce!la;:cous Tradts, tom. ii. p. 41 5. N 

[ö] The fourth canon of the council of Sardis, ſuppoſing it 
genuine and authentic, related only to the particular caſe of a biſhop's 
being depoſed by the neighbouring prelates, and demanding a per- 
miſſion to make his defence. In that caſe, this canon prohibited the 
election of a ſucceſſor to the depoſed biſhop, before that the biſhop of 


Rome had examined the caule, and pronounced ſentence there* 
upon, 


cording]y, 
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cordingly, in a council held at Conflantinople, in the year 
381, by the authority of TrxroDosUs the GREAT, the 
biſhop of that city was, during the abſence of the biſhop 
of Alexandria, and againſt the, conſent of the Roman 
prelate, placed, by the third canon of that council, in the 
krſt rank after the biſhop of Rome, and, conſequently, 
above thoſe of Alexandria and Antioch, NECTARIUS was 
the firſt biſhop, who enjoyed theſe new honours ac- 
cumulated upon the ſee of Conſtantinople, His ſucceſlor, 
the celebrated IHN CnrvysosToOM, extended ſtill further 
the privileges of that ſee, and ſubmitted to its juriſdiction 
all Thrace, Aſia, and Pontus [q] ; nor were the ſucceeding 
biſhops of that imperial city deſtitute of a fervent zeal 
to augment their privileges, and to extend their do- 
minion, 

This ſudden revolution in the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, and this unexpected promotion of the biſhop of 
Byzantium to a higher rank, to the detriment of other 
prelates of the firſt eminence in the church, were pro- 
ductive of the moſt diſagreeable effects. For this pro- 
motion not only filled the biſhops of Alexandria with the 
bittereſt averſion to thoſe of Conſlantinople, but alſo ex- 
cited thoſe deplorable contentions and diſputes between 
theſe latter and the Roman pontifs, which were carried 
on, for many ages, with ſuch various ſucceſs, and con- 
cluded, at length, in the entire ſeparation of the Latin 
and Greek churches. gd: 

VIII. The additions made by the emperors and others 
to the wealth, honours, And advantages of the clergy, 
e Voere followed with a proportionable augmentation of 
- WI ices and luxury, particularly among thoſe of that ſacred 
4 {Wocr, who lived in great and opulent cities; and that 


„ many ſuch additions were made to that order after the 
ume of CoNSTANTINE, is a matter that admits of no 

cilpute, The biſbops, on the one hand, contended with 
h ech other, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, concerning 


tue extent of their reſpective juriſdictions, while, on the 


] See PETR. DE MARCA, Dif. de Conflantinop. Patriarchatus 
"/Uuore, which is ſubjoined to his book. De concordia Sacerdoti et 
ner, Mich. LEQUIEN, Orzens Chriſtianus, tom. 1. p. 15. See 
u account of the government of the Chriſtian church for the firſt 

ler Dundred years, by Dr. PARKER, biſhop of Oxford, p. 245. 
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C ENT, other, they trampled upon the rights of the people, 
I . Violated the privileges of the inferior miniſters, and ini. 
nn tated, in their conduct and in their manner of living, 
the arrogance, voluptuouſneſs, and luxury of magiſtrates 
and princes [7]. This pernicious example was ſoon 
followed by the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders. The pre- 
ſoyters, in many places, aſſumed an equality with the 
biſhops in point of rank and authority. e find alſo 
many complaints made, at this time, of the vanity and 
effeminacy of the deacons. Thoſe more particularly of 
the preſbyters and deacons, who filled the firſt ſtations of 
theſe .orders, carried their pretenſions to an extravagant 
length, and were offended at the notion of being placed 
upon an equal footing with their collegues. For this 
reaſon, they not only aſſumed the titles of Archpreſtyter: 
and Archdeacens, but alſo claimed a degree of authority 
and power much ſuperior to that which was veſted in the 
other members of their reſpective orders. | 
IX. Several writers of great reputation lived in this 
century, and were ſhining ornaments to the countries to 
which they belonged. Among thoſe that flouriſhed in 
Greece and in the eaſtern provinces, the following ſeem 
to deſerve the firſt rank : E | 
Euskzrus PAMPHILUS, biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleflin, 
a man of immenſe reading, juſtly famous for his profound 
knowledge of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and ſingularly verſed 
in other branches of literature, more eſpecially, in all 
the different parts of ſacred erudition, Theſe eminent 
talents and acquiſitions were, however, accompanied with 
errors and defects, and he is ſaid to have inclined towards 
the ſentiments of thoſe, who look upon the three perſons 
in the god-head, as different from each other in rank and 
dignity. Some have repreſented this learned prelate as 3 


Arian be meant, one who embraces the doctrines taught 
by Aklus, prefbyter of Alexandria [s]. 


L.] See SULPIT. SRV ER. Hi. Sacr. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 74 
lib, ii. cap. xxxii. p. 248. cap. li. p. 292. Dialog. i. cap. 18. 
p- 426. Add to this the account given by CLARKSON, in his Dy- 
courſe upon Liturgies, p. 228. of the corrupt and profligate mann" 
of the clergy, and, particularly, of the unbounded ambition of the 
biſhops, to enlarge the ſphere of their influence and authority- bit 

[5s] No writer has accuſed EusEB1us of Arianiſm, with in 


thorough Arian, bnt without foundation; if by n 
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PETER of Alexandria, who is mentioned by EUsEBIUS E NT. 
with the higheſt encomiums [7]. ; 5 EY 1 

ATHANASIUS, patriarch of Alexandria, celebrated on 3 
account of his learned and pious labours, and particularly 
famous for his warm and vigorous oppoſition to the 
Arians [u]. | | 

BasiL, ſurnamed the GREAT, biſhop of Cz/area, who, 
in point of genius, controverſial ſkill, and a rich and, 
flowing eloquence, was ſurpaſſed by very few in this 
century [ww]. | 

CyR1L, biſhop of Feruſalem, who has left ſome ca- 
techetical diſcourſes, which he delivered in that city: he 
has been accuſed by many of intimate connexions with 
the Semi-arians [x]. 

Joux, ſurnamed CHRys0STOM, on account of his 
extraordinary eloquence, a man of a noble genius, go- 
verned ſucceſſively the churches of Antioch and Conſtan- 
tinople [y], and left behind him ſeveral monuments of his 
profound and extenſive erudition ; as alſo diſcourſes [z] 


terneſs and erudition, than LE CLERC, in the ſecond of his Epiſtolæ 
Eccleſ. et Critice, which are ſubjoined to his Ars Critica, and 
NaTALiS ALEXANDER, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Now. T. Sac. iv. Diff. xvii. 
p. 205, All, however, that theſe writers prove is, that EusEBIus 
maintained that there was a certain diſparity and ſubordination be- 
tween the perſons of the god-head. And ſuppoſe this to have been 
his opinion, it will not follow from thence that he was an Arian, un- 
leſs that word be taken in a very extenſive and improper ſenſe. No- 
thing is more common than the abuſive application of this term to 
perſons, who have held opinions quite oppolite to thoſe of Ax Ius, 
tiough perhaps they may have erred in other reſpects. 

I Hift. Eccleſ. lib. ix. cap. vi 

Lu] EvsEB1Us RENAUDOTUS, in his Hiftory of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, p. $3. has collected all the accounts which the Oriental 
writers give of ATHANASIUS, of whoſe works the learned and juſtly 
celebrated Benedictine, BERNARD MONTFAUCON, has given a 
ſpendid edition in three volumes in folios © © 

[w] The works of Bas11. were publiſhed, at Paris, in three 
volumes folio, by JULIEN GARNIER, a learned Benedictine. _ 

[x] The later editions of the works of this prelate, are, thoſe 
publiſhed by Mr. MiLLEs and by AUGUSTUS TOUTTEE, a Be- 
urdictine monk. | „ 

J It muſt not be underſtood by this, that CuRY$0STOM was 
di op of both theſe churches : he was preacher at Antioch (a func- 
uon, indeed, which before him was always attached to the epiſcopal 
Upnity), and afterwards patriarch of Conſtantinople. | | 
| [2] The beſt edition of the works of CHRYSOSTOM, is that | (| 
t- Publiſhed by MoNTFAUCON, in eleven volumes, folio, It 
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which he had preached with vaſt applauſe, and which are 


yet extant, 

Er1PHaN1vs, biſhop of Salamis, in the iſle of Cyprus, 
who wrote a book againſt all the hereſies that had ſprung 
up in the church until his time; this work has little or 
no reputation, as it is full of inaccuracies and errors, and 
diſcovers almoſt in every page the levity and ignorance 
of its author [ a]. 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN and GREGORY of Ny/a, who 
have obtained a very honourable place among the cele. 
brated theological and polemic writers of this century, 
and not without foundation, as their works ſufficient] 
teſtify [5]. Their reputation, indeed, would have been 
yet more confirmed, had they been leſs attached to the 
writings of ORIGEN [c], and leſs infected with the falſe 
and vitious eloquence of the ſophiſts. 

EpARAIM, the Syrian, who has acquired an immortal 
name by the ſanctity of his converſation and manners, 
and by the multitude of thoſe excellent writings in 
which he has combated the ſectaries, explained the ſacred 
writings, and unfolded the moral duties and obligations 
of Chriſtians [A. 

Beſides the learned men now mentioned, there are 
ſeveral others, of whoſe writings but a ſmall number 
have ſurvived the ruins of time; ſuch as PAMrHIILVs, 2 
martyr, and an intimate friend of Eustzius ; Diopo- 
RUs, biſhop of Tarſus; Hoss of Cordeva; Diprurs 


[2] The works of EPIPHANI1US have been tranſlated into Latin, 
and publiſhed, with notes, by the learned PETAau. His life, written 
by GERVAS, appeared at Paris in 1938, in 4to. 

[+] There are ſome good editions of theſe two writers, which we 
owe to the care and induſtry of two learned French editors of the 
laſt century. W Vix. the Abbot BILLY, who publiſhed the works 
of GREGORY NAZIANZEN at Paris, in two volumes, folio, in the 
year 1609, with a Latin tranſlation and learned notes; and Father 
FaoxTON DU Duc, who publiſhed thoſe of GREGORY of Nyſa, 
in 1605. 

lc] The charge of Origeniſin ſeems to have been brought by 
the ancient writers only againſt GREGORY of Mya. | 

4 There is a large and accurate account of this excellent wntef, 


tom. i. p. 24. Several works of EPHRA1M have been publiſhed, bs 
Greek, at Ox/o2rd, of which GeRA»D Vossius has given a Latb 
edition. An edition, in Syriac, of the ſame works was publiſhed at 
Rome, not long ago, by STEPH. EUOD., AssEMAN. if 
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of Alexandria; EUSTATHIUs, biſhop of Antioch ; Au- 
PHILOCHIUS, biſhop of [coninm ; PArLanivs, the writer 
of the Lauſiae Hiſtory ſe]; Macarivs the elder and the 
younger 3 APOLLINARIUS the elder; and ſome others, 
who are frequently mentioned on account of their eru- 
dition, and the remarkable events in which they were 
concerned, | 

X. The Latins alſo were not without writers of con- 
ſiderable note, the principal of whom we ſhall point out 
here, 

HitARry, biſhop of Porters, acquired a name by x11 
boots concerning the Trinity, which he wrote againſt the 
Arians, and ſeveral other productions. He was a man 
of penetration and genius ; notwithitanding which, he 
has, for the moſt part, rather copied in his writings 
TERTULLIAN and ORIGEN, than given us the fruits of 
his own ſtudy and invention [/. 

LacTANT1Uus [g], the moiſt eloquent of the Latin 
writers in this century, expoſed the abſurdity of the 
Pagan ſuperſtitions in his Divine Iuſtitutions, which are 
written with uncommon purity and elegance. He wrote 
alſo upon other ſubjects : but was much more ſucceſsful 
in refuting the errors of others, than careful in obſerving 
and correcting his own []. 


lei] This is the hiſtory of the /o/itares, or bermits, which de- 
rived the name of Lauſiac hiſtory from Lausus, governor of Cap- 
padocia, atiwhoſe requeſt it was compoſed, and to whom it was de- 
dicated by PALLADIUS. - 

VJ There is a very accurate and ample account of HILARY, in 
the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. Siecle iv. p. 139—193. 
The beſt edition we have. of his works is that publiſhed by the French 
Benedictines. | | 

g] See a complete account of LacTANTIus, Hiftorre Litteraire 
de la France, tom. i. Siecle iv. p. 65. 

[] LacTANTivus conſiders CHRIST's miſſion as having no 
other end, than that of leading mankind to virtue by the molt ſu- 
blime precepts and the molt perfect example. The charge of Mani- 
cheiſm brought againſt this, eminent writer, is refuted in the moſt 
evident and ſatisfactory manner by Dr. LARDNER, in the ſeventh 
volume of his Credibility of the Goſpel Hiflory, where the reader may 
had an ample and intereſting account ot his character and his writ» 
ings. Among thoſe who have been editors of the works of Lac- 
TaNTIUS, the molt reputed are BUNEMANN, HEUMANN, WAL - 
CHIVS, and LANGUET de FRESNOY. | 
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_ - AmtBROSE, prefect; and afterwards biſhop of Milan, 
was not deſtitute of a certain degree of elegance both of 
genius and ſtyle; his ſentiments of things were, by no 


means, abſurd; but he did not eſcape the prevailing 
defect of that age, a want of ſolidity, accuracy, and 
order [i]. £50 4 'Þrig 
JeRoME, a monk of Paleſtine, rendered, by his learn- 
ed and zealous labours, ſuch eminent ſervices to the 
Chriſtian cauſe, as will hand down his name with 
honour to the Jateſt poſterity. But this ſuperior and 
illuſtrious merit was accompanied, and, in ſome meaſure, 
obſcured by very great defects, His complexion was 
exceſſively warm and choleric ; his bitterneſs againſt 
thoſe who differed from him, .extremely keen ; and his 
thirſt of glory inſatiable. He was ſo prone to cenſure, 
that ſeveral perſons, whoſe lives were not only irre- 
proachable, but even exemplary, became the objects of 
his unjuſt accuſations. All this, joined to his ſuperſti- 
tious turn of mind, and the enthuſiaſtic encomiums, 
which he laviſhed upon a falſe and degenerate fort of 
piety which prevailed in his time, ſunk his reputation 
greatly, and that even in the efteem of the candid and 
the wiſe, His writings are voluminous, but not all 
equally adapted to inſtruct and edify. His interpreta- 
tions of the holy ſcriptures and his epiſtles, are thoſe of 
his productions, which ſeem the moſt proper to be read 
with profit [I]. | 
The fame of AuGus Tin, biſhop of Hippo, in Africa, 
filled the whole Chriſtian world; and not without rea- 
ſon, as a variety of great and ſhining qualities were 
united in the character of that illuſtrious man. 


ſublime genius, an uninterrupted and zealous purſuit 


of truth, an indefatigable application, an invinci- 
ble patience, a ſincere piety, and a ſubtile and live- 
ly wit, conſpired to eſtabliſh his fame upon the molt 
laſting foundations. It is however certain, that the 


Li] The works of St. AMBROSE have been publiſhed, by the 
Benedictines, in two volumes in folio. | 3 
L The defects of JEROME are expoſed by LE CLEKC, in his 
Ruefitones Hieronymianæ, publiſhed at Amfterdam, in 12mo. in the 
year 1100. The Benedictine menks have given an edition of the 
works of this father in five volumes, which was republiſhed, at 

Verona, by VALLAksIus, with conſiderable additions. 
2 accuracy 
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proportionable to the eminent talents now mentioned; 
and that, upon many occaſions, he was more guided by 
the violent impulſe of a warm imagination, than by the 
cool dictates of reaſon and prudence, Hence that am- 
biguity which appears in his writings, and which has 
ſometimes rendered the moſt attentive readers uncertain 
with reſpect to his real ſentiments; and hence alſo the 
juſt complaints which many have made of the contra- 
dictions that are ſo frequent in his works, and of the 
levity and precipitation, with which he ſet himſelf to 
write upon a variety of ſubjects, before he had examined 
them with a ſufficient degree, of attention and dili- 
gence [I]. 

OprArus, biſhop of Milevi, in Numidia, acquired no 
ſmall degree of reputation, by a work which he wrote in 
fix books againſt the Schiſm of the Donatiſis Im]. 

PaviiNuUs, biſhop of Nola, left behind him ſome 
poems and epiſtles, which are ſtill extant ; but are not 
remarkable either for their excellence or their mean- 
neſs [u]. = 8 
Rup1Nnus, preſbyter of Aquileia, is famous on account 
of his Latin tranſlations of Or1Gen and other Greek 
writers, his commentaries on ſeveral paſſages of the holy 
ſcriptures, and his bitter conteſt with JeRoMmE. He 
| would have obtained a very honourable place among the 
Latin writers of this century, had it.not been his miſ- 
fortune to have had the powerful and foul-mouthed 
Jerome for his adverſary [o]. 


IJ] An accurate and ſplendid edition of the works of St. Au- 
SUSTIN has been given by the Benedictines, ſince that of the di- 
vines of Louvain. This elegant edition bears the title of Antwerp, 
where it was publiſhed, with ſome augmentations, by LE CLERC, 
under the fictitious name of Jo. PHEREPONUS. The Jeſuits, how- 
ever, pretend to have found many defects in this edition. 

[m] Since the edition of OPTATUs, publiſhed by ALBAsP1- 
VEUS, another has appeared, which we owe to the care and induſtry 
of Dy Pix, doctor of the Sorbonne. 

[2] The beſt edition of PAULINUS is that which was publiſhed at 
arts, in the year 1685, by LE BRUN. . f 

o] Rurixus and JEROME had lived, for many years, in 
the moſt intimate and tender, friendſhip, which ended in a violent 
{ture on occaſion of a tranſlation which the former made of ſome 
el the works of ORIGEN, particularly his Book of principles, For an 
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As to PriLasTRIUs, Damasus, JuvENcus, and 
other writers of that obſcure claſs, we. refer the reader, 
for an account of them, to thoſe authors, whoſe princi 
deſign is to give an exact enumeration of the Chriſtian 
writers. We ſhall add, nevertheleſs, to the liſt alread 
given, SULPITIUS SEVERUS, by birth a Gaul, and the 
moſt eminent hiſtorical writer of this century [p]; as 


alſo PRUDENTIUS a Spaniard, a poet of a happy and 
elegant genius. 


— 
— 


CHAP HL 
Cncerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 


3 12 HE fundamental principles of the Chriſtian 

doctrine were preſerved hitherto uncorrupted and 
entire in moſt churches, though it muſt be confeſſed 
that they were often explained and defended in a manner 
that diſcovered the greateſt ignorance and an utter con- 
fuſion of ideas, The diſputes carried on in the council 
of Nice, concerning the three perſons in the God-head, 
afford a remarkable example of this, particularly in the 
language and explanations of thoſe who approved of the 
deciſions of that council. So little light, preciſion, and 
order reigned in their diſcourſes, that they appeared to 
ſubſtitute three Gods in the place of one. 

Nor did the evil end here; for thoſe vain fictions, 
which an attachment to the Platonic philoſophy, and to 
popular opinions, had engaged the greateſt part of the 
Chriſtian doctors to adopt, before the time of Con- 
STANTINF, were now confirmed, enlarged, and embel- 
liſhed in various ways. From hence aroſe that extra- 
vagant veneration for departed ſaints, and thoſe abſurd 
notions of a certain fire deſtined to purify ſeparate ſouls, 
that now prevailed, and of which the public marks 


account of Ruix us, ſee RICH. SIMON, Critique de la Bibliothegue 
des Auteurs Eccleſ. par M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 124, &c. An am- 
ple account of the tame writer is given by Jusrus Fox TAN Rus, 
Hifi. Literar. Aquileienſis, lib. v. p. 149. | 

[p] See Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ti. p. 953 3s alſo 
HieRroON. a PRATo0, who has written, with great accuracy, the life 


of this hiſtorian. 


were 
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were every where to be ſeen. Hence alſo the celibacy of 
prieſts, the worſhip of images and relicks, which, in 
proceſs of time, almoſt utterly deſtroyed the Chriſtian 
religion, or, at leaſt, eclipſed its luſtre, and corrupted its 
very eſſence in the moſt deplorable manner. 

II. An enormous train of different ſuperſtitions were 
eradually ſubſtituted in the place of true religion and 
genuine piety. This odious revolution was owing to a 
variety of cauſes, A ridiculous precipitation in receiving 
new opinions, a prepoſterous deſire of imitating the 
Pagan rites, and of blending them with the Chriſtian 
worſhip, and that idle propenſity which the generality of 
mankind have towards a gaudy and oftentatious religion, 
all contributed to eſtabliſh the reign of ſuperſtition upon 
the ruins of Chriſtianity. Accordingly, frequent pil- 
grimages were undertaken, to Paleſtine, and to the tombs 
of the martyrs, as if there alone the ſacred principles of 
virtue, and the certain hope of ſalvation, were to be ac- 
quiredſg]. The reins being once let looſe to ſuper- 
ſtition, which knows no bounds, abſurd notions and idle 
ceremonies multiplied every day. Quantities of duſt 
and earth brought from Paleſtine, and other places re- 
markable for their ſuppoſed ſanctity, were handed about 
as the moſt powerful remedies againſt the violence of 
wicked ſpirits, and were fold and bought every where 
at enormous prices {r}. The public proceſſions and 
ſupplications, by which the Pagans endeavoured to ap- 
peale their gods, were now adopted into the Chriſtian 
worſhip, and celebrated with great pomp and magnifi- 


been aſcribed to the heathen temples, to their luſtrations, 
to the ſtatues of their gods and heroes, were now aitribut- 
ed to Chriſtian churches, to water conſecrated by certain 
forms of prayer, and to the images of holy men. And 
the ſame privileges, .that the former enjoyed under the 
darkneſs of paganiſm, were conferred upon the latter 


[q} See GREGOR. NYSSENI, Orat. ad eos qui Hicrofolymam 
aunt. tom. iii. opp. p. 568. HiERONYMUsS, Epi. xtii. ad 
Paulinum de inſtituto Monachi, tom. i. p. 66. JaC. GODOFRED. 
ad Codicem Theodojian. tom. vi. p. 65. PETRI WESSELING 11, 

Hertat. de cauſis peregrinat. Hieroſolymit. quam Itineraris Durd:- 
Lalenſi præmiſit, inter et era Romano. liineraria, p- 537. 

lr] AuGusrtiNus, De civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. viii. & 6. 
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under the light of the goſpel, or, rather, under that 
cloud of ſuperſtition that was obſcuring its glory, It is 
true, that, as yet, images were not very common ; nor 


were there any ſtatues at all. But it is, at the fame 


time, as undoubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and 
monſtrous, that the worſhip of the martyrs was modelled, 
by degrees, according to the religious ſervices that were 
id to the gods before the coming of CnrisT [5], 
From theſe facts, which are but ſmall ſpecimens of the 
ſtate of Chriſtianity at this time, the diſcerning reader 
will eaſily perceive what detriment the church received 


from the peace and proſperity procured by ConsTaAx- 


TINE, and from the imprudent methods employed to 
allure the different nations to embrace the goſpel. The 
brevity we have propoſed to obſerve in this hiſtory, pre- 
vents our entering into an ample detail of the diſmal 
effects, which aroſe from the progreſs and the baneful 
influence of ſuperſtition, now become univerſal. 

III. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, 
opened a wide door to the endleſs frauds of thoſe odious 
impoſtors, who were ſo far deſtitute of all principle, as to 
enrich themſelves by the ignorance and errors of the 
people. Rumours were artfully ſpread abroad of pro- 
digies and miracles to be ſeen in certain places (a trick 
often practiſed by the heathen prieſts) and the deſign 
of theſe reports was to draw the populace, in multitudes, 
to theſe places, and to impoſe upon their credulity. 
Theſe ftratagems were generally ſucceſsful; for the 
ignorance and ſlowneſs of apprehenſion of the people, to 
whom every thing, that is new and ſingular, appears 
miraculous, rendered them eaſily the dupes of this abo- 
minable artifice [ft]. Nor was this all: certain tombs 
were falſely given out for the ſepulchres of ſaints [u] and 
confeſſors; the liſt of the ſaints was augmented with 
fictitious names, and even robbers were converted into 
martyrs[w]. Some buried the bones of dead men in 


[] For a full account of this matter, ſee BEAU$SOBRE, Hift. du 
Manicheiſm, tom. ii. p. 642. 
[t] HENRY DoDWELL. Diſert. ii. in Irenæum, F 56. p- 196. 
LE CLERC, in his Appendix Auguſtinian. p. 492. 550. 575 
[4] Concil. Carthag. v. Canon xiv. tom. i. Conciliorum, p- 987. 
edit. Harduini. OE: 15 
{w] SULPITIUS SEVERUS, De vita S. Martini, cap. viii. 
| | certain 
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certain retired places, and then affirmed, that they were C E N T, 
divinely admoniſhed, by a dream, that the body of ſome | IV. a 
friend of God lay there [x]. Many, eſpecially of tjge 
monks, travelled through the different provinces ; and 

not only ſold, with the moſt frontleſs impudence, their 

fictitious relicks, but alſo deceived the eyes of the mul- 

titude with ludicrous combats with evil ſpirits or genii!p}. 

A whole volume would be requiſite to contain an enu- 

meration of the various frauds, which artful knaves 

practiſed, with ſucceſs, to delude the ignorant, when 

true religion was almoſt entirely ſuperſeded by horrid 
ſuperſtition. 

IV. Many of the learned, in this century, undertook Verſions of 
tranſlations of the holy ſcriptures, but few ſucceeded in 
this arduous enterprize. Among the many Latin ver- 
fions of the ſacred books, that of JeERoME was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its undoubted ſuperiority [z]. The fame in- 
genious and indefatigable writer, -whoſe {kill in the 
languages was, by no means, inconſiderable, employed 
much pains upon the Greek verſion of. the ſeventy in- 
terpreters, in order to give a more correct edition of it 
than had appeared before his time: and it is ſaid, that 
EvstBius, ATHANASIUS, and EUTHALIiUs had em- 
barked in an undertaking of the ſame nature [a]. The 
number of interpreters was very confiderable, among 
whom IEROME, HILARY, EvsEBivs, Diopokus of 
Tarſus, Rurinus, EPHRAIM the Syrian, THEODORE of 
Heraclea, CyRys0sTOM, ATHANASIUS, and Dipyuus, 
are generally eſteemed worthy of the firſt rank. It is 
however certain, that, even of theſe firſt-rate commen- 
tators, few have diſcovered a juſt diſcernment, or a ſounds. 
judgment, in their laborious expoſitions of the ſacred 
writings, Ruxinus, TRRODORE of Heraclea, and 
Diopokk of Tarſys, with ſome others, have, indeed, fol- 


[x] AUGUSTIN. Sermone ccexviii. F 1. tom. v. opp. p. 286, 
edit. Antwerp. | 
O See GODOFRED. ad cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 172. AUGUSTIN. 
; opere Monachor. cap. xxviii. & 36. p. 364. tom. vi. opp» 
Je EKON Yu. Epiſt. ad Ruflicum, tom. i. opp. p 45+ 
. [2] See Jo. FRANC, Bupps1i I/agoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii, 
1532. 
(2) FRICk1vs, De Canone N. TJ. p- 18. 
lowed 
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lowed the natural ſignification of the words [h]; there 
after the example of ORIGEN, are laborious in the ſearh 
of far-fetched interpretations, and pervert the expreſſion 
of {cripture, which they but half underſtand, by applyin 
them, or rather ſtraining them, to matters with which 
they have no connexion [c]. St. AvGvusTIN an 
Tycnonrus endeavoured to eſtabliſh plain and wiſe rule 
for the interpretation of ſcripture, but their efforts were 
unſucceſsful [d]. 5 

V. The doctrines of Chriſtianity had not a better fate, 
than the ſacred ſcriptures from whence they are drawn, 
OR1GEN was the great model, whom the moſt eminent 
of the Chriſtian doctors followed in their explications d | 
the truths of the goſpel, which were, of conſequence, 
explained according to the rules of the Platonic phi- 
loſophy, as it was corrected and modified by that learnel 
father for the inſtruction of the youth. Thoſe who 
defire a more ample and accurate account of this matter, 
may conſult GREGORY NAZIAN ZEN among the Greeks, 
and AUGUSTIN among the Latins, who were followed, 
for a long time, as the only patterns worthy of imitation, 
and who, next to ORIGEN, may be confidered as the 
parents and ſupporters of the phzloſophical or ſcholafii 
theology. They were both zealous Platonics, and hold- 
ing, for certain, all the tenets of that philoſopher that 
were not totally repugnant to the truths of Chriſtianity, 
they laid them down as fundamental principles, and 
drew from them a preat variety of ſubtile concluſions, 
which neither CHRISH nor PLATO ever thought of. 

This, however, was not the only ſect that flouriſhed at 
this time. That order of fanatics, who maintained, 
that the knowledge of divine things was to be acquired, 
not by reaſoning, but by ſtill contemplation, and by 
turning the eye of the mind upon itſelf in an entire ab- 


[b] SIMON, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclęſiaſt. fl 
Du Pix, tom. i. p. 51. 90. 129. tom. Iv. p. 335 z as alſo Hift. Cri 
tique des principdaux Commentateurs du N. TJ. cap. vi. p. 88, &c. 

[c] See GREGOR. NAEIANZ. Carmen de Seipſo, in TOLL? 
Injignma Itineris Italici, p. 27. 57. 

(4] This may be ſeen in the vi books which AucusrTIx wrote 
concerning the Chriſiian dodtrine, and in the rules of interpretatio 
laid down by TiCi0x1US, which are to be found in the Biblia. 
Fair. Maxim. tom. vi. p. 48, 
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ence from all external and ſenſible objects, became now C E N T. 
more numerous, and increaſed every day. This appears p * SY 
Em many circumſtances, particularly from the ſwarms x 
of monks that almoſt overſpread the Chriſtian world; and 

il from the books of Dronys1vs, the pretended chief 

of the Myſtics, which ſeem to have been forged, in this 

century, under that venerable name, by ſome member of 

that fanatical tribe. 

VI. Among the writers of this century, who publiſhed The didac= 
expoſitions of the Chriſtian doctrine, the firſt place is ers, 

due to CyRIL of Feruſalem, juſtly celebrated for his 

catechetical diſcourſes, which nothing but a partial blind- 

neſs to the truth could have induced any to attribute to 

2 more modern author[#]. Some have ranked Lac- 

TANTIUS in the claſs of writers now under conſideration, 

but without reaſon ; fince it is well known, that the 

labours of that eloquent author were rather employed in 

refuting the errors of idolatry, than in explaining the 

truths of the goſpel. The em of doctrine addreſſed to 

the clergy and laity, and which, by many, has been at- 

tributed to ATHANASIUS, ſeems to be of a much later 

date, There are, however, many things in the works of 

CyRYSos TOM, ATHANASIUS, the G3REGORIES, and 

others, by which we may be enabled to form a juſt idea 

of the manner in which the principal points of the 

Chriſtian doctrine were explained by learned men in this 

century, We may more particularly be aſſiſted in this 

matter, by the x11 books of HILARVY, concerning the 

Trinity; the Ancoratus of EPIPHANIUS, in which the 

doctrine of ſcripture, concerning CHRIST and the Holy 

Gh /t, is explained at large; the treatiſe of Paci Ax, con- 

cerning baptiſm, addreſſed to the catechumens; and the 

two books of CHRYSOSTOM upon the fame ſubject. 

We need not mention here the various works of JEROME 

and AUGUSTIN, in which appear the laborious and noble 

efforts of theſe great men to inſpire into the minds of the 

people juſt notions of religion, and to detect and refute 

tac errors of thoſe who were enemies of the truth. | 


le] See Jo. FECHT11 Comment, de origine mifſarum in honorem 
ſanciorums, p-. 404. 
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VII. The controverſial writings, that were levelled 
againſt thoſe who were conſidered as heretics, were en. 
tirely deſtitute of that ancient ſimplicity, which is the 
natural and the beautiful garb of truth. That ſimplicity, 
was now ſucceeded by logical ſubtilities, acute ſophiſms, 
ſharp invectives, and ether diſingenuous arts, more worth 
of the patrons of error, than of the defenders of the 
wiſdom that is from above. We find, accordingly, many 


great and. eminent men complaining of this abuſe, and 


endeavouring, in vain, to oppoſe the muddy torrent of 
ſcurrility and dialectic that was overflowing the Chriſtian 
ſchools [f]. I paſs in filence thoſe rhetorical figures 


and ornaments, by which many evaded the arguments of 


their adverſaries, and artfully. perplexed the true ſtate of 
the caſe; that odious cuſtom, alſo, of exciting the popular 


reſentment. againſt thoſe who differed from them, that 


was obſerved by ſome, and that total want of order and 


perſpicuity that was chargeable upon almoſt all, Several 


writers of this age are ſo far from difowning theſe in- 


decent qualities, that they ſeem, on the contrary, to 


glory in them. It muſt; indeed, be obſeryed, that the 


_ adverſaries of the truth uſed the ſame inglorious arms, 


though this does not in the leaſt diminiſh the reproach 
that 1s on this account due to its friends, | 
VIII. New methods of diſputing were alſo added to 
thoſe that were practiſed in former times: for the truth 
of doctrines was now proved by the number of martyrs 
that had profeſſed, them, by miracles, by the confeſſion of 
demons. i. e. of perſons poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits. The 
ſmalleſt degree of diſcernment will perſuade any one how 
ambiguous this method of reaſoning was, how dangerous 
to the truth by furniſhing innumerable occaſions for the 
exerciſe of fraud and impoſture. And, I fear, that the 
greateſt part of thoſe who uſad ſuch arguments, however 
illuſtrious and reſpectable they may. have been, will be 
found, upon examination, chargeable with the dangerous 
and criminal deſign of impoſing upon their brethren. 
AmBRosE, in his diſputes with the Arians, produced 
men poſſeſſed with devils, who, upon the approach of 
the relicks of GERvASTus and PRoTAs1vs, were obliged 


DLYI METHropirvs apud EriPHANIUM Heæreſ. Ixiv. tom. i, OPP» 


iQ 


p-. 563. GREGOR, NAZI1AN, in many places, and others. 
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to acknowledge, with loud cries, that the doctrine of the 
council of Nice, concerning the three perſons of the god- 
head, was true; and that of the Arians not only falſe, 
but alſo of moſt dangerous conſequence. * This teſtimony 
of the prince of darkneſs was regarded, by AMBROSE, as 
an unexceptionable argument in favour of his hypotheſis. 
The Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy in the 
utmoſt deriſion, and maintained that AmBRosE had 
ſuborned theſe infernal witneſſes by a weighty bribe [g]; 
and I make no doubt, but many will be more diſpoſed 
to believe the Arians, than to credit Au RROSE, though 
he be enrolled in the order of the ſaints, and they 
ſtigmatized in the liſt of heretics [Y]. 

IX. There were, in this century, ſeveral controverſia- 
lifts of conſiderable note. For beſides ApPoLLINARTs, 
GrecoRy NAZIANZZ EN, CyRIL of Alexandria, and 
others, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the liſts againft 
the emperor JULIAN ; many others diſputed with victori- 
ous force and an happy ſucceſs againſt the worſhipers of 
the gods. Of this number were LacTanTius, ATHA= 
Naslus, Julius Fikmicus MATERNUs, APOLLINARIS 
the younger, whoſe excellent writings againſt Por- 
PHYRY are unhappily loſt; AuGusTIN, in thoſe books 
of the City of God, and in the 111 books againſt the Pagans, 
which have alſo periſhed ; and, above all, Eustsius of 


Cæſarea, in his Evangelical preparation, and his book” 


againſt HiIEROCLEs, EvUsEBIUs EMESENUs, DIODORE 
of Tarſus, and St. CHRYSOSTOM, whoſe treatiſe on that 
ſubje& is ſtill extant, employed their learned labours, to 
bring over the Jews to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
EPHRAIM of Syria [i], JAMES of Niſilis, Dipvuus and 
AUDENTI1US attacked the whole body of heretics; as 
did alſo EpipHANIvs, in his voluminous work concerning 


13 AukROS. Epiſi. xxii. p. 878, &c. PAULINUS, vita An- 
n, p. 81. 8 

[5] Sce Le CI ER, Appendix Auguſtiniana, p. 375. GREGOR. 
Nrss. vita Eregorii Neocæ ſarienſis, tom. it. opp. p- 977, 978. 
SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Hiſt. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. p. 261. 

Li] See Jos. Siu. Ass EMAN. Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic. 
tom. i. p. 118. 125. From the extracts, which this learned com- 
piler has given of the works of EPHRAIM, it appears, that he was 
more diſtinguiſhed by his piety and genius, than by his (kill in the 
managing of controverſy, | 2 3 8 
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C EN T, Hereſies, intitled, Panarium, and GREGORY NAZIANxEN 
* IV. n with more brevity in his diſcourſe concerning faith. The 
ART byoks of AucGusTiN and PHILASTRIUSs, on the f. 

5 ame 
ſubject, contain rather a liſt than a refutation of the ſeveral 
ſects. | 

Moral wri- X. If the growth and perfection of a ſcience were to 

ters. be eſtimated by the multitude of writers it produces, that 

of morals muſt have flouriſhed greatly at this time, for 

the number of thoſe was very conſiderable, who applied 

themſelves to that excellent ſtudy. Among the eaſtern 

writers James, biſhop of Niſibis [&], and Eenrain, 

biſhop ct Syria, became eminent for their zeal and aſſi- 

duity in inculcating the precepts of morality. The 

writings of BASTL the GREAT, GREGORY of Nyſſa, 

CHRYSOSTOM, AMBROSE, AUGUSTIN, and ſeveral others, 

upon moral ſubjects, are neither worthy of high en- 

comiums, nor of entire contempt, as they contain a 

{ſtrange mixture of excellent reflexions, and inſipid details 

concerning the duties of the Chriſtian life. Among the 

productions of theſe writers, many give the preference to 

the III books of AMBROSE, concerning the duty of the mi- 

nifters of the church, which are written in the manner 

of CICERO, and are juſtly commended for the pious in- 

tention they diſcover, and the beautiful ſentiments they 

contain, though there be many things in them worthy of 

reprehenſion. But Macarivs, an Egyptian monk [I]. 

undoubtedly deſerves the firſt rank among the practical 

writers of this time, as his works diſplayed, ſome jew 

things excepted [m], the brighteſt and moſt lovely por- 

traiture of ſanctity and virtue. 

ö XI. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that almoſt all the 

of thee. writers of this claſs are defective in ſeveral reſpects. 
moral wri- . : . . 

Ang They have been entirely negligent of order in their com- 

_ poſitions, and have taken no ſort of care to treat with 

method and preciſion the ſubjets they undertook to 


bn ——_— 


The defects 


] Jos. SIM. ASSEMANN, in the work quoted in the preceding 
note, tom. i. p. 17. thinks, that the writings attributed to the biſhop 
of Nis, belong rather to the biſhop of Saruga; he however cor- 
rect, in {ome meaſure, this notion in his Addenda, p. 558. 

J See the Ada Sanctorum, tom. i. Januar. p. 1005. 

um] The things here excepted by Dr. Mos HEIN, are ſome 
ſuperſtitious tenets that are to be found in the writings of Maca“ 
K1US, and allo certain opinions that ſeem tainted with Origeni/m- 

explain. 
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explain, They ſeldom define their terms, and pour out c E Nx. 
heir pious, but incoherent, ideas in fortuitous combi- IV. 
nations, juſt as they come uppermoſt. They, moreover, rn 
negle& deducing the duties of mankind from their true 
principles, and even ſometimes derive them from doc- 
tines and precepts that are either manifeſtly falſe, or, at 
leaſt, whoſe natute and meaning are not determined with 
any degree of accuracy. And hence it is, that the 
greateſt part of them are extremely defective, when they 
come to demonſtrate the obligations of virtue, and the 
mangruity and unfitneſs of vice, Theſe pretended de- 
monſtrations, inſtead of being deduced by proper con- 
cluſions from the reaſon of things and the divine laws, 
are nothing more than a collection of airy fancies, cold 
and inſipid allegories, quaint and ſubtile conceits, which 
are more proper to afford amuſement to the imagination, 
than light to the underſtanding, or conviction to the 
judgment. 

XII. But, however defective this method of inculca- The number 
ting the duties of morality may have been, it was much — bs eat 
more tolerable than that which was followed by the creaſed, and 
amphibious diſciples of CHRIST and PLAro, thoſe their doc- 
Alexandrian philoſophers, of whom Aumoxrus Sacca zee 
was the chief, The double doctrine of morals which they 
invented, and which was compounded of two ſyſtems, 
the one ſurpaſſing the other in perfection, gained much 
ground, in this century, to the great detriment of true 
religion, A circumftance every way proper to convince 
us of the growth and progreſs of this fanatical ſect, is, 
that thoſe, who in former times had inculcated a ſecret 
doctrine concerning divine things totally different from 
that which was publicly propagated among the multi- 
tude, gave now the finiſhing touch to this doctrine, and 
formed it into a ſyſtem. The famous Grecian fanatic, 

Who gave himſelf out for DionvsIus the Areopagite, 
Ciſciple of St. PAUL, and who, under the protection of 
this venerable name, gave laws and inftructions to thoſe 
hat were deſirous of raiſing their ſouls above all human 
ings, in order to unite them to their great ſource b 

ſublime contemplation, lived, moſt probably, in this 
entury, though ſome place him before, others after the 

Vo I. I. X l preſent 
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preſent period u]. No ſooner were the writings ani 
inſtructions of this fanatic handed about among the 
Greeks and Syrians, and particularly among the ſolitaris 
and monks, than a gloomy cloud of religious darknel 
began to ſpread itſelf over the minds of many, An in- 
credible number of proſelytes was added to that chime- 
rical ſet, who maintained, that communion with God 
was to be ſought by mortifying ſenſe, by withdrawing 
the mind from all external objects, by macerating the 
body with hunger and labour, and by a holy fort of in- 
dolence, which conhned all the activity of the ſoul toa 
lazy contemplation of things ſpiritual and eternal, 
XIII. The progreſs of this ſect appears evidently from 
the prodigious number of ſolitary monks and ſequeſtred 
virgins, which, upon the return of tranquillity to the 
church, had over-run the whole Chriſtian world with an 
amazing rapidity, Many of this order of men had, for 
a long time, been known among the Chriſtians, and had 
led filent and folitary lives in the deſarts of Egypt ; but 
ArxToNY was the firſt who formed them into a regula 
body, engaged them to live in ſociety with each other, 
and preſcribed to them fixed rules for the direction af 
their conduct [e]. Theſe regulations which ANT0NY 
had made in Egypt, were, the year following, introduced 
into Paleſtine and Syria by his diſciple HILAR10s, 
Almoſt about the ſame time, Aoxes or EUGENIUS, with 
their companions, GAD AN As and AzyzZzvUs, inſtitutes 
the monaſtic order in Meſopotamia, and the adjacent 


[2] Thoſe who have written concerning this impoſtor, are enu- 
merated by Jo. FRaxCc. BuDDEvUs, in his Iſagoge ad Theolog:on, 
lid. ii. cap. iv. p. 175. See alſo Jo. LAUxNII Judicium de ſcripis 
Diompſii, tom. ii. opp- part. I. p. 562. LA Croze (in u 
Hiſtoine du Chriftianiſm d Etbiapie, p. 10.) endeavours to prove f 
SYNES1Us, an Egyptian biſhop, and alſo the moſt celebrated phile- 
lopher of the fifth century, compoſed the writings attributed 1 
DioNnYs1vs, in order to defend the doctrine of thoſe who held tht 
CHRIST was only poſſeſſed of one nature. The arguments, how- 
ever, of La CROzE are weak. Nor are thoſe more ſatisfactoſſ, 
which the learned BARATIERE has employed, in a diſſertation 40. 
ded to his book De ſuccefſione Rom. Epiſcop. p. 286. to prove tis 
Dionysius of Alexandria was the true author of the writings ® 
queltion. 

% For a full account of ANTONY, and the diſcipline eſtabliſucs 
by hun, ice the Acta Sanctorum, tom. ii, Januar, ad d. 17. pr 4% 

| Count 
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rapid ſucceſs, that, in a ſhort time, the whole eaſt was 
filled with a lazy ſet of mortals, who, abandoning all 
human connexions, advantages, pleaſures, and concerns, 
wore out a Jangutſhins and miſerable life amidſt the 
hardſhips of want, and various kinds of ſuffering, in 
order to arrive at a more cloſe and rapturous communion 
with God and angels, The Cbriſtian church would 
never have been diſgraced by this cruel and unſociable 
enthuſiaſm, nor would any have been ſubjected to thoſe 
keen torments of mind and body to which it gave riſe, 
had not many Chriſtians been unwarily caught by the 
ſpecious appearance, and the pompous found of that 
maxim of the ancient philoſophy ; That, in order to 
the attainment of true felicity and communion with 
« God, it was neceſſary that the foul ſhould be ſeparated 
from the body even here below, and that the body was 
to be macerated and mortified for this purpoſe.” 

XIV. From the eaſt this gloomy inſtitution paſſed into 
the weſt, and firſt into Italy, and its neighbouring iflands, 
though it is utterly uncertain who tranſplanted it 
thither ſg]. St. MarTIn, the celebrated biſhop of Tours, 
erected the firſt monaſteries in Gaul, and recommended 
this religious ſolitude with ſuch power and efficacy, both 
by his inſtructions and his example, that his funeral is 
aid to have been attended by no leſs than two thouſand 
monks (y], From hence, the monaſtic diſcipline extend- 


x D] See Jos. Siuox. ASSEMAN. Biblicth. Oriental. Clement. 
Valican. tom. iii. part. II. p. 48. 

] Moſt writers, following the opinion of BARONIUS, maintains 
that S. ATHANASIUS brought the monaſtic inftitution from Egypt 
mo 1taly, in the year 340, and was the firſt who built a monaſtery at 
"ome. See MABILLONIUS, Pref. ad Ada Sanctorum Ord. Bened. 
dem. . p. 9. But the learned LEWIS ANT. MURATORI combats 
is opinion, and pretends that the firſt monaſtery known in Europe, 
was erected at Milan, Antiq. Iralicar. medii avi, tom. v. p. 364.— 
usr. FOXTANINUS, in his Hiftoria Litter. Aquiletenſ. p. 155+ 
irs, that the firſt ſociety of monks was formed at A4quiizza, None 
* me writers produce unexceptionable evidence tor their OPINIONS. 
6 ve may vive credit to the BALLERINI (Diſſert. ii. as £enoners 
end of this century, at Verona, by ZENO, biſhop of that city. 
vate! See SULPIT. SEVER. De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 17+ edit. 

vi, where the method of living, uſed by the Martinian monks, 18 
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C'E NT, ed, gradually, its progreſs through the other province: 


IV. 
Pax I ll, 


Different or- 
ders of 


monks, 


and countries of Europe. 

It is, however, proper to obſerve, that there was z 
great difference in point of auſterity between the wefterr 
and oriental monks ; the former of whom could never he 
brought to bear the fevere rules, to which the latter 
voluntarily ſubmitted. And, indeed, the reaſon of this 
difference may be partly derived from the nature of the 
reſpective climates in which they dwelt. The European 
countries abound not ſo much with delirious fanatics, and 
with perſons of a moroſe and auſtere complexion, as 
thoſe arid regions that lye towards the burning eaſt ; nor 
are our bodies capable of ſupporting that rigorous and 
abſtemious method of living, which is familiar and eaſy 
to thoſe who are placed under a glowing firmament, and 
breathe in a ſultry and ſcorching atmoſphere. It was, 
therefore, rather the name only than the thing itſelf, 
which was tranſported into the European countries [i] 
though this name was, indeed, accompanied with 2 
certain reſemblance or diſtant imitation of the monaſtick 
life inſtituted by Ad rod and others in the eaſt. 

XV. The monaſtic order, of which we have been tak- 
ing a general view, was diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, It 


accurately deſcribed. See alſo Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i, 
part. II. P- 42 f 

[5] This difference between the diſcipline of the eaſtern and weſtem 
monks, and the cauſe of it, have been ingeniouſly remarked by SUL- 
PITIUS SEVERUS, Dial. i. De vita Martini, p. 65. edit. Veron. 
where one of the interlocutors, in the dialogue, having mentioned 
the abſtemious and wretched diet of the Egyptian monks, adds what 
follows: ©* Placetne tibi prandium, faſciculus herbarum et panis di- 
0 midius viris quinque ?** To this queſtion the Gaul anſwers, * Facis 
« tuo more, qui nullam occaſionem omittis, quin nos Ci. e. tit 
4 Gallic monks) edacitatis fatiges. Sed facis inhumane, qui no- 
4 Gallos homines cogis exemplo Angelorum vivere—$ed contentus 
« fit hoc prandio Cyrenenſis ille, cui vel necefſitas vel natura eſt 
« eſurire: nos, quod tibi ſæpe teflatus ſum, Galli ſumus.” The lame 
ſpeaker, in the abovementioned dialogue, ch. viii. p. 69, 70. le. 
proaches JEROME with having accuſed the monks of gluttony; 2 
proceeds thus: .** Sentio de orientalibus illum potius Monachis, 
« quam de occidentalibus diſputafle. Nam edacitas in Græcis e. 
« Orientalibus gula eſt, IN GALLIS NATURA,” It appears theſt- 
fore, that, immediately after the introduction of the monaſtic order 
into Europe, the weſtern differed greatly from the eaſtern monks in 


their manners and diſcipline, and were, in conſequence of this, 4. 


cuſed by the latier of voraciouſneſs and gluttony. 
| _ 
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was firſt divided into two diſtinct orders, of which the 
one received the denomination of Cœnobites, the other 
that of Eremites, The former lived together in a fixed 
habitation, and made up one large community under a 
chief, whom they called father, or abbot, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing in the Egyptian language. The latter 
drew out a wretched life in perfect ſolitude, and were 
ſcattered here and there in caves, in deſarts, in the hollow 
of rocks, ſheltered from the wild beaſts only by the 
cover of a miſerable cottage, in which each one lived 
ſequeſtred from the reſt of his ſpecies. 

The Anachorites were yet more exceſhve in the au- 
ſterity of their manner of living than the Eremites. 
They frequented the wildeſt defarts without either tents 
or cottages ; nouriſhed themſelves with the roots and 
herbs which grew ſpontaneouſly out of the uncultivated 
ground; wandered about without having any fixed 
abode, and repoſing wherever the approach of night 
happened to find them; and all this, that they might 
avoid the view and the ſociety of mortals [t]. 

The laſt order of monks that come now under con- 
fideration were thoſe wandering fanatics, or rather im- 
poſtors, whom the Egyptians called Sarabaites, who, 
inſtead of procuring a ſubſiſtence by honeſt induſtry, 
travelled through various cities and provinces, and gained 
a maintenance by fictitious miracles, by ſelling relicks 
to the multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

Many of the Cœnobites were chargeable with vitious 
and ſcandalous practices. This order, however, was not 
lo univerſally corrupt as that of the Sarabaites, who were, 
for the moſt part, profligates of the moſt abandoned 
kind. As to the Eremites, they ſeem to have deſerved 
no other reproach than that of a delirious and extrava- 
gant fanaticiſm [u]. All theſe different orders were 


t] See SULPIT. SEVER. Dial. i. De vita Martini, cap. x. 
p. 80. edit. Veron. 

[4] Whoever is deſirous of a fuller account of the vices of the 
monks in this century, may contult the abovementioned dialogue of 
SULP, SEVER, cap. viii, p 69, 70. Cap. xxi. p. 88. where he par- 
ticularly chaſtiſes the arrogance and ambition of thoſe of them, who 
alpired to c/erical honours. See allo Dial. ii. cap. viii. p. 112. Dial. 
in. cap. XV. p. 144, 145, Conſultat. Apollon et Zachai, publiſhed 
dy Dacuertous Spicileg, tom. i. lib. Iii. cap. iti, p. 3555 
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tury. 


juriſdiction and the inſpection of the biſhops. But many 


errors in religion, when maintained and adhered to after 


of them were now adopted among the clergy, and that 
even by the command of the emperors. Nay, the fame 
of monaſtic picty and ſanctity became ſo univerſal, that 
biſhops were frequently choſen out of that fanatical 
order [u]. : | 
XVI. If the enthuſiaſtic frenzy of the monks exag- 
gerated, in a manner pernicious to the intereſts of mora- 
lity, the diſcipline that is obligatory upon Chriſtians; the 
intereſts of virtue and true religion ſuffered yet more 
grievoully by two monſtrous errors which were almoſt 
univerſally adopted in this century, and became a ſource 
of innumerable calamities and miſchiefs in the ſucceeding 
ages. The firſt of theſe maxims was, that it toast an ad 
of virtue, to deceive and lye, when by that means the intereſts 
of the church might be promoted; and the ſecond equally 
horrible, though in another point of view, was, that 


proper admonition, were puniſhable with civil penalties and 
corporal tartures. The former of theſe erroneous maxim; 
was now of a long ſtanding; it had been adopted for ſome 
ages paſt, and had produced an incredible number of 
ridiculous fables, fictitious prodigies, and pious frauds, 
to the unſpeakable detriment of that glorious cauſe in 
which they were employed. And it muſt be frankly 
confeſſed, that the greateſt men, and moſt eminent ſaints 
of this century, were more or leſs tainted with the in- 
fection of this corrupt principle, as will appear evidently 
to ſuch as look with an attentive eye into their writings 
and their actions. We would willingly except from 
this charge AMBROSE, and HILARY, AUGUSTIN, 
GREGORY NAZIANZEN, and JEROME; but truth, 
which is more reſpectable than theſe venerable fathers, 
obliges us to involve them in the general accuſation. 
We may add alſo, that it was, probably, the contagion 
of this pernicious maxim, that engaged SULPITIUS 
SEVERUS, who is far from being, in the general, a puerile 
or credulous hiſtorian, to attribute ſo many miracles to 


[ww] See J. GODOFRED. ad codicem Theodo/ianum, tom. vi. part]. 
p. 76. 106, elit, Ritterianz, 


St. 
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& MARTIN. The other maxim, relating to the juſtice 
and expediency of puniſhing error, was introduced with 
thoſe ſerene and peaceful times which the acceſhon of 
ConsTANTINE to the imperial throne procured to the 
church. It was from that period approved by many, 
enforced by ſeveral examples during the conteſts that 
aroſe with the Priſcillianiſts and Donatiſts, confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed by the authority of AUGUSTIN, and thus 
tranſmitted to the following ages. 

XVII. When we caſt an eye towards the lives and 
morals of Chriſtians at this time, we find, as formerly, a 
mixture of good and evil; ſome eminent for their piety, 
others infamous for their crimes, The number, however, 
of immoral and unworthy Chriſtians began ſo to increaſe, 
that the examples of real piety and virtue became ex- 


totally diſpelled; when the church, ſecured from the 
efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the ſweets of proſperity and 
peace; when the: moſt of the biſhops exhibited to their 
flock the ' contagious examples of arrogance, luxury, 
effeminacy, animoſity, and ſtrife, with other vices too 
numerous to mention; when the inferior rulers and 
doctors of the church fell into a ſlothful and opprobrious 
negligence of the duties of -their reſpective ſtations, and 
employed, in vain wranglings and idle diſputes, that zeal 
and attention, that were due to the culture of piety and 
to the inſtruction of their pebple, and when (to com- 
pleat the enormity of this horrid detail) multitudes were 


power of conviction and argument, but by the proſpect 
of gain and the fear of puniſhment; then it was, indeed, 
no wonder that the church was contaminated with ſhoals 
of profligate Chriſtians, and that the virtuous few were, 
in a manner, oppreſſed and overwhelmed with the ſupe- 
rior numbers of the wicked and licentious. It 1s true, 
that the ſame rigorous penitence, which had taken place 
before ConsTAnTINE the GREAT, continued now in 
full force againſt flagrant tranſgreſſors; but when the 
reign of corruption becomes univerſal, the vigour of the 
laws yields to its ſway, and a weak execution defeats the 
purpoſes of the moſt ſalutary diſcipline. Such was now 
unhappily the caſe ; the age was linking daily from one 


tremely rare. When the terrors of perſecution were 


drawy/ into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, not by the 
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ſinned with impunity; and the obſcure and the indigent 
felt alone the ſeverity of the laws. 

XVIII. Religious controverſies among Chriſtians were 
frequent in this century; and, as it often happens in the 
courſe of civil affairs, external peace gave occaſion and 


leiſure for the fomenting inteſtine troubles and diſſen- 


ſions. We ſhall mention ſome of the principal of theſe 
controverſies, which produced violent and obſtinate 
ſchiſms, not ſo much, indeed, by their natural tendency, 
as by incidental occurrences. | 
In the beginning of this century, about the year 306, 
aroſe the famous Meletian controverſy, ſo called from its 
author, and which, for a long time, divided the church, 
PETER, biſhop of Alexandria, had depoſed, from the 


epiſcopal office, MELET1us, biſhop of Lycapolzs, in the 


Upper Egypt. The reaſons that occaſioned this violent 
act of authority have not been ſufficiently expoſed. 

The partiſans of PETER alledge, that MELET1vs had 
ſacrificed to the gods, and charge him alſo with various 
crimes [x]; while others affirm, that his only failing was 
an exceſſive ſeverity againſt the lapſed [y]. Be that as it 
will, MELET1vs treated the ſentence of PETER with the 
utmoſt contempt, and did not only continue to perform 
all the duties of the epiſcopal function, but even aſſumed 
the right of conſecrating preſbyters ; a privilege which, 
by the laws of Egypt, belonged only to the biſhop of 
Alexandria. The venerable gravity and eloquence of 
MEeLET1us drew many to his party, and, among others, 3 
conſiderable number of monks adhered to his cauſe. 
The council of Nice made ſeveral ineffectual attempts ta 
heal this breach : the Meletians, on the other hand, 
whoſe chief aim was to oppoſe the authority of the biſhop 
of Alexandria, joined themſelves to the Arians, who were 
his irreconcileable enemies. Hence it happened, that 2 
diſpute, which had, for its firſt object, the authority and 
Juriſdiction of the biſhop of Alexandria, degenerated, 


[x] ATHANASIUS, Apologia ſecunda, tom. i. opp. p-. 777. 

[y] EPiPHaNnNIUs, Heref. Ixviii. tom. i. opp · p- 7163 ſee alſo 
Dion. PETaAvius, Nor. ir Epiphanium, tom. ii. p. 274+ SAM, 
BasNAGII Exercitat. de rebus jacris contra Baronium. 
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gradually, into a religious controverſy, The Meletian 
party was yet ſubſiſting in the fifth century [x]. 

XIX. Some time after this, a certain perſon, named 
EvsTATHIUS, was the occaſion of great diſorders and 
diviſions in Armenia, Pontus, and the neighbouring 
countries z and was condemned and excommunicated, 
in conſequence thereof, by the council of Gangra, which 
was held not long after that of Vice. Whether this was 
the fame EUusTATHIUs, who was biſhop of Seba/tza, in 
Armenia, and the chief of the Semi-arians; or whether 
the ancient hiſtorians have confounded together two 
different perſons of the ſame name, is a matter extreme] 
dificult to determineſa]. However that be, the leader 
of the Euſtathian ſect does not ſeem ſo much chargeable 
with a corruption of any religious doctrine, as with 
having ſet up a fanatical form of ſanctity; an extrava- 
gant ſyſtem of practical diſcipline, deſtructive of the order 
and happineſs of ſociety. For he prohibited marriage, 
the uſe of wine and fleſh, feaſts of charity, and other 
things of that nature. He preſcribed immediate divorce 
to thoſe who were joined in wedlock, and is ſaid to have 
granted to children and ſervants the liberty of violating 
the commands of their parents and maſters upop pretexts 
of a religious nature [h]. 5h: 

XX. LuciFeR, biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, a man 
remarkable for his prudence, the auſterity of his character, 
and the ſteddineſs of his reſolution and courage, was 
baniſhed by the emperor ConsTANT1vs, for having de- 
tended the Nicene doctrine, concerning the three perſons 
in the God-head. He broke the bonds of fraternal com- 
munion with EusEB1us, biſhop of Verceil, in the year 
303, becauſe the latter had conſecrated PAuLInus biſhop 
of Antioch ; and he afterwards ſeparated himſelf from the 
whole church, on account of the act of abſolution it had 
palled in favour of thoſe, who, under ConsTANTIvUs, 


[z] SocRATES, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. i. c. vi. p. 14. THEODORET. 
Hi. Eccleſ. lib. i. * ag : 

[a] See Sam. BasNaG. Anal. Polit. Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. 840. 

L] SockaTEs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. Xliii. p. 156. Sozo- 
MENUS, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. xiv. p. 520. lib. iv. cap. xxiv. 
F. 581. EpPIPHAN, Hereſ. xvi. p. 910. PHILOSTORGIUS, Hiſt. 


Eccleſ” lib. iii, cap. xvi G | 4 
% Üb. ui. cap. XVi. p. 53. 59 WOLFG, GUNDLING, Not. a 
Concilium Gangrenſe, 5 * 
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had deſerted to the Arians [cl. It is, at leaſt, certain, 
that the ſmall tribe that followed this prelate, under the 
title of Luciferians, avoided ſcrupulouſly and obſtinatel 

all commerce and fellowſhip both with thoſe biſhops who 
had declared themſelves in favour of the Arians, and with 
thoſe alſo who conſented to an abſolution for ſuch az 
returned from this deſertion, and acknowledged their 
error; and thus of conſequence they diſſolved the bonds 
of their communion with the church in general dj. 
The Luciferians are alſo ſaid to have entertained erro- 
neous notions concerning the human ſoul, whoſe gene- 
ration they' conſidered as of a carnal nature, and main- 
tained that it was transfuſed from the parents into the 
children [e. | | 

XXI. About this time, /Er1vs, a preſbyter, monk, 
and Semi-arian, erected a new ſect, and excited diviſions 
throughout Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, by propa- 
eating opinions different from thoſe that were commonly 
received. One of his principal tenets was, that biſhops 
were not diſtinguiſhed from preſbyters by any divine 
right; but that, according to the inſtitution of the New 
Teftament, their offices and authority were abſolutely thc 
fame. How far Fr1vs purſued this opinion, through 
its natural conſequences, is not certainly known ; but 
we know, with the utmoſt certainty, that it was highly 
agreeable to many good Chriſtians, who were no longer 
able to bear the tyranny and arrogance of the biſhops of 
this century. 

There were other things in which AEx1vs differed 
from the common notions of the time: he condemned 
prayers for the dead, ſtated faſts, the celebration of Eaſter, 
and other xites of that nature, in which the multitude 
erroneouſly imagine that the life and ſoul of religion 


e] Ruein. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. 30. p. 174. SOCRATES, 


Hit. Eecleſ. lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 181, &c. See alſo TILLIMOXT, 


Memoires pour ſervir à I Hiftoire de I Egliſe, tom. vii. p. 521. edit. 
Paris. 

4] See in the works of SIRMOND, tom. ii. p. 229, &c. A book f 
prayers, addreſſed to THEODOSIUS by MARCELLINUS and FAUs: 
TINUS, who were Luciferians. : . 

[e] AUGUSTIN. De hæreſ. cap. Ixxxi. with the obſervations 0 
LamB. DANNZEUS, p. 346. 
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conſiſts FJ. His great purpoſe ſeems to have been that c E N T. 
of reducing Chriſtianity to its primitive ſimplicity : a, 12 
purpoſe, indeed, laudable and noble when conſidered in een 
itſelf; though the principles from whence it ſprings, and 

the means by which it is executed, are generally, in 

many reſpects, worthy of cenſure, and may have been fo 

in the caſe of this reformer [g]. 

XXII. The progreſs of ſuperſtition in this century, Jovinian. 

and the erroneous notions that prevailed concerning the 

true nature of religion, excited the zeal and the efforts 

of many to ſtem the torrent. But their labours only 

expoſed them to infamy and reproach. The moſt eminent 

of theſe worthy oppoſers of the reigning ſuperſtitions 

was JoVINIAN, an Italian monk, who, towards the con- 

cluſion of this century, taught firſt at Rome, and after- 

wards at Milan, that all thoſe who kept the vows they 

made to CHRIST at their baptiſm, and lived according to 

thoſe rules of piety and virtue laid down in the goſpel, 

had an equal title to the rewards of futurity; and that, 
conſequently, thoſe who paſſed their days in unſociable 


[VJ EPIPHANIUS, Hæreſ. Ixxv. p. 905. AuUGUSTIN., De 
bæreſ. cap. liii. | 

[g] The deſire of reducing religious worſhip to the greateſt 
poſſible ſimplicity, however rational it may appear in itſelf, and ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered, will be confiderably moderated in ſuch as be- 
ſow a moment's attention upon the imperfection and infirmities of 
human nature in its preſent, ſtate. Mankind, generally ſpeaking, 
have too little elevation of mind to be much affected with thoſe forms 
and methods of worſhip, in which there is nothing ſtriking to the 
outward ſenſes. The great difficulty here lies in determining the 
lengths, which it is prudent to go in the accommodation of religious 
ceremonies to human infirmity; and the grand point, is to fix a 
medium, in which a due regard may be Lawn to the ſenſes and 
imagination, without violating the dictates of right reaſon, or tarniſh- 
ing the purity of true religion. It has been ſaid, that the Romiſh 
church has gone too far in its condeſcenſion to the infirmities of 
mankind. And this is what the ableſt defenders of its motley 
worſhip have alledged in its behalf. But this obſervation is not 
juit: the church of Rome has not ſo much accommodated itſelf to 
"Man Weakneſs, as it has abuſed that weakneſs, by taking occaſion 
oy it to eſtabliſh an endleſs variety of ridiculous ceremonies, de- 
. ive of true religion, and only adapted to promote the riches and 
deſpotiſm of the clergy, and to keep the multitude ſtill hood-winked 
: eir ignorance and e How far a juſt antipathy to the 
arch puppet-ſhows of the papiſts has unjuſtly driven ſome proteſtant 
churches into the oppoſite extreme, is a matter that I ſhall not now 
examine, though it certainly deſerves a ſerious conſideration. 7 


celibacy, 
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c E N rr. celibacy, and ſevere mortifications and faſtings, were, 
IV. * in no reſpect, more acceptable in the eye of God, than 
P 4.7 E * thoſe who lived virtuouſly in the bonds of marriage, and 
nouriſhed their bodies with moderation and temperance, 
Theſe judicious opinions, which many began to adopt, 
were firſt condemned by the church of Rome, and after. 
wards, by AMBROSE, in a council held at Milan in the 
year 390 [H]. The emperor Hoxorivs ſeconded the 
authoritative proceedings of the biſhops by the violence of 
the ſecular arm, anſwered the judicious reaſonings of 
JovinIAn by the terror of coercive and penal laws, and 
baniſhed this pretended heretic to the iſland Boa. Jovi 
NIAN publiſhed his opinions in a book, againſt which 
Jexoms, in the following century, wrote a moſt bitter 
and abuſive treatiſe, which is ſtill extant [i]. 
Controver- XXIII. Among all the religious controverſies that di- 
fies relating vided the church, the moſt celebrated, both for their im- 
to Origen, . 5 
portance and their duration, were thoſe relating w 
ORIGEN and his doctrine, 
This illuſtrious man, though he had been, for a long 
time, charged with many errors, was held, by the mol: 
part of Chriſtians, in the higheſt veneration, and his 
name was ſo ſacred as to give weight to the cauſe in which 
it appeared. The Arians, who were ſagacious in ſearch- 
ing for ſuccours on all ſides to maintain their ſe, at- 
firmed, that ORicen had adopted their opinions. In 
this they were believed by ſome, who conſequently in- 
cluded this great man in the hatred they entertained 
againſt the ſect of the Arians. But ſeveral writers of the 
firſt learning and note oppoſed this report, and endea- 
voured to vindicate the honour of their maſter from thele 
injurious inſinuations. The moſt eminent of theſe wa 
EusEB1Us biſhop of Ceſarea, as appears by his learned 
work, intitled, An apology for Origen. It is extreme! 
probable, that theſe clamours raiſed againſt the memory 
and reputation of a man, whom the whole Chriſtian 
world beheld with reſpect, would have been ſoon huſhed, 
had it not been for the riſe of new commotions, which 


ys] 


ns a ®9S ef © «a e4Qf a, we or. 


— 


[hb] HIERONYMUS i Jowinianum, tom. ii. opp. AUGUSTIN: 
De haref. cap. Ixxxii. AMBROs. Epiſt. vi, &c. 
L Cedex Theodofianus, tom. iii. p. 218, tom. Vi, p. 193+ 
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proceeded from another ſource, and of which we ſhall 
treat in the following ſection. 

XXIV. The monks in general, and the Egyptian 
monks in particular, were enthuſiaſtically devoted to 
O81GEN, and ſpared no labour to propagate his opinions 


nor could they perſuade all Chriſtians of the truth and 
ſoundneſs of the notions invented or adopted by that 
eminent writer. Hence aroſe a controverſy concerning 
the reaſons and foundations of Origeniſin, which was at 
firſt managed in a private manner, but afterwards, by 
degrees, broke out into an open flame, Among the 
numerous partiſans of ORIGEN was JoHNn, biſhop of 
Jeruſalem, which furniſhed EpipHanius and JEROME 
with a pretext to caſt an odium upon this prelate, 
againſt whom they had been previouily exaſperated on 
other accounts. But the ingenious biſhop conducted 


ing himſelf, he vindicated, at the ſame time, the reputa- 
tion of ORIGEN, and drew to his party the whole mo- 
naſtic body ; and alſo a prodigious number of thoſe, who 
were ſpectators of this intereſting combat, This was 
but the beginning of the vehement conteſts concerning 


the eaſtern and weſtern provinces. Theſe conteſts were 
particularly fomented in the weſt by RuiNus, a preſby- 
ter of Aguileia, who tranflated into Latin ſeveral books of 
ORIGEN, and inſinuated, with ſufficient plainneſs, that 
he acquieſced in the ſentiments they contained [, 
which drew upon him the implacable rage of the learned 
and choleric JEROME, But theſe commotions ſeemed to 
ceale in the weſt after the death of RuFinus, and the 
efforts which men of the firſt order made to check both 
by their authority and by their writings the progreſs of 
Origeniſm in thoſe parts. 

XXV. The troubles which the writings and doctrines 
of OR1GtN excited in the eaſt were more grievous and 
laſting. THRO HIL us, biſhop of Alexandria, irritated, 
for ſeveral reaſons, againſt the Nitrian monks, repreſented 


F [4] See JusT. Fox rAxIx Vs, Hiftoria Liiterar. Aquileienſis, 
O. w. cap. iii. P+ 177, Kc, 
them 


in all places. Their zeal, however, met with oppoſition, ge 


the doctrine of ORIGEN, that were carried on both in 
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matters with ſuch admirable dexterity, that, in defend- 
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CEN T. them as infected with the contagion of Origeniſin, and 


ordered them to give up and abandon all the productions 
of ORIiGen. The monks refuſed obedience to this com- 
mand, and alledged in their defence two conſiderations ; 
the one, that the paſſages in the writings of this holy and 
venerable man, which ſeemed to ſwerve from the truth, 
were inſerted in them by ill-deſigning heretics ; and the 
other, that a few things worthy of cenſure were not 
ſufficient to juſtify the condemnation of the reſt. Mat- 
ters were but more exaſperated by this refuſal of ſub- 
miſſion to the order of TpyREoPHILUsS; for this violent 
prelate called a council, at Alexandria, in the year 399, 
in which, having condemned the followers of Or1cex, 
he ſent a band of ſoldiers to drive the monks from their 
reſidence on mount Nitria. The poor monks, ſcattered 
abroad thus by an armed force, fled firſt to Feruſalen, 
from whence they retired afterwards to Sqthopolis; and, 
finding that they could live here in ſecurity and peace, 
determined, at length, to ſet ſail for Con/tantinople, and 
there plead their cauſe in preſence of the emperor [I]. 
The iſſue of theſe proceedings comes under the hiſtory 
of the following century. 

It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve here, that we muſt 
not reduce to the ſame claſs all thoſe who are called 
Origeniſts in the records of this century. For this 


_ ambiguous title is applied to perſons who differed widely 


in their religious notions. Sometimes it merely ſignifies 
ſuch friends of OR1GEN, as acknowledged his writings 
to have been adulterated in many places, and who were 
far from patronizing the errors of which he was accuſed ; 
in other places, this title is attributed to thoſe who con- 
feſs ORIGEN to be the author of the doctrines which are 
imputed to him, and who reſolutely ſupport and defend 
his opinions; of which latter there was a conſiderable 
number among the monaſtic orders, 


LI] See PETER. DANIEL Hur, Origenianorum, lib. Il. cap. iv. 
P- 196. Louis Doueix, Hiſtoire d' Origeniſme, livr. iii. p. 95: 
HIER. a PRAro, Dif. vi. in Sulpitium Severum de Monachis 06 


51" nomen ex Nitria totaque Ægypto pulſis, p. 273. Veron. 1741 
olio. | 
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Rites and Ceremonies, 


C HA P. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
this Century. 


LW HILE the Roman emperors were ſtudious to 
promote the honour of Chriſtianity, by the au- 
ſpicious protection they afforded to the church, and 
their moſt zealous efforts to advance its intereſts, the 
inconſiderate and 1}I-directed piety of the biſhops caſt a 
cloud over the beauty and ſimplicity of the goſpel, by 


CaaP, IV. 


the prodigious number of rites and ceremonies which 


they had invented to embelliſh it, And here we may 
apply that well-known ſaying of AucGcusTIN [m], that 
the yoke under which the few! formerly groaned, was more 
tolerable than that impoſed upon many Chriſtians in his time. 
The rites and inſtitutions, by which the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other nations had formerly teſtified their reli- 
gious veneration for fictitious deities, were now adopted, 
with ſome flight alterations, by Chriſtian biſhops, and 
employed in the ſervice of the true God. We have al- 
ready mentioned the reaſons alledged for this imitation, 
ſo proper to, diſguſt all who have a juſt ſenſe of the 


native beauty of genuine Chriſtianity, Theſe. fervent 


heralds of the goſpel, whoſe zeal out-run their candour 
and ingenuity, imagined that the nations would receive 
Chriſtianity with more facility, when they ſaw the rites 
and ceremonies to which they were accuſtomed, adopted 
in the church, and the ſame worſhip paid to CHRIS and 
his martyrs, which they had formerly offered to their idol 
deities, Hence it happened, that in theſe times the 
religion of the Greeks and Romans differed very little in 
its external appearance from that of the Chriſtians. 
They had both a moſt pompous and ſplendid ritual. 
Gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, croſiers [u], 
proceſſions [o], luſtrations, images, gold and ſilver vaſes, 


Im] AUGUSTIN. Epift. cxix. ad Jauuarium, according to the 
mcient diviſion, | | 5 | 

LA The Lituss, which, among the ancient Romans, was the 
tuck enſign of the augurs, and which derived its name from its re- 
lmblance of the military trumpet, became a mark of epiſcopal dignity, 
We call it the craſer, or biſhop's- ſtaff. | 

(o] The word ſiepplicationes, which I have rendered by that of 
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and many ſuch circumſtances of pageantry were equall 
to be ſeen in the heathen temples and the Chriſtian 
churches. | 

IT. No ſooner had ConsTANTINE the GREAT aboliſh. 
ed the ſuperſtitions of his anceſtors, than magnificent 
churches were every where erected for the Chriſtians, 
which were richly adorned with pictures and images, and 
bore a ſtriking reſemblance of the Pagan temples, both in 
their outward and inward form [p]. Of theſe churches 
ſome were built over the tombs of martyrs, and were 
frequented only at ſtated times; while others were ct 
apart for the ordinary aſſemblies of Chriſtians in divine 
worſhip. The former were called Martyria, from the 
_Y where they were erected; and the latter Tituli [g]. 

oth of them were conſecrated with great pomp, and 
with certain rites borrowed, moſtly, from the ancient 
laws of the Roman pontifs. 

But our wonder will not ceaſe here; it will rather be 
augmented when we learn, that at this time it was looked 
upon as an eſſential part of religion to have, in oo 
country, a multitude of churches; and here we mu 
look for the true origin of what is called the right of 
patronage, which was introduced among Chriſtians with 
no other view than to encourage the opulent to erect a 


procefſions, ſignified, I Pagans, thoſe ſolemn-and public acts 
of gratitude for national bleſſings, or deprecation of national cala- 
mities, which were expreſſed by the whole body of the people by 2 
religious approach to the temples of the gods, which, by a decree of 
the ſenate, were open for all without diſtinction. See Cic. Catil. 
Iii, 6. Liv. x. 23. ; 
[] See EzEK. SPANHEIM, Preuwes ſur les Ceſars de Julien, 
p. 47+ and particularly LE BRVx's Explication litteraire et hiftort- 
gue des Ceremonies de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 101. A. deſcription of 
theſe churches may be found in EustB1us, De vita Conſtantini M. 
lib. iii. cap. xxxv. and an exact plan of the interiour ſtructure of 
them 1s accurately engraved in biſhop BEVEREGE's Adnotationes 1 
Pandectas Canonum, tom. ii. p. 70. and in FREDERICK SPANHEIM 5 
Inflitut. Hift. Eccleſ. tom. i. opp. p. 860. It muſt alſo be obſerved, 
that certain parts of the Chriſtian churches were formed after the 
model of the Jewiſh temples. See Camy. VITRINGA, De ſynagog9 
veteri, lib. iii. p. 466. 8 
[! Jo. MaBILLON. Muſei Italici, tom. ii. in Comment. ad ordin. 
Roman. p. xvi. The Tul: were the (maller churches, ſo called 
from this circumſtance, that the preſbyters, who officiated in them, 
were called by the names of the places where they were erected, 1. &+ 
received titles, which fixed them to thoſe particular cures. FE 
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great number of churches, by giving them the privilege 
of appointing the miniſters that were to officiate in 
them [7]. This was a new inſtance of that ſervile imita- 
tion of the ancient ſuperſtitions which reigned at this 
time; for it was a very common notion among the people 
of old, that nations and provinces were happy and free 
from danger, in proportion to the number of fanes and 
temples, which they conſecrated to the worſhip of gods 
and heroes, whoſe protection and ſuccour could not fail, 
23 it was thought, to be ſhed abundantly upon thoſe, 
who worſhiped them with ſuch zeal, and honoured them 
with ſo many marks of veneration and reſpect. 'The 
Chriſtians unhappily contracted the ſame erroneous way 
of thinking. T he greater the number of temples was, 


friends and followers, the more ſanguine did their ex- 
pectations grow of powerful ſuccours from them, and of 
a peculiar intereſt in the divine protection. They were 
ſo weak as to imagine, that Gop, CHRIST, and celeſtial 
intelligences, were delighted with thoſe marks and teſti- 
monies of reſpect, which captivate the hearts of wretched 
mortals, | 
III. The Chriſtian worſhip conſiſted in hymns, prayers, 
the reading of the ſcriptures, a diſcourſe addreſſed to the 
people, and concluded with the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper. To theſe were added various rites, more adapted 
v pleaſe the eyes, and ſtrike the imagination, than to 
| kindle in the heart the pure and ſacred flame of ge- 
nuine piety [5s]. Woe are not however to think, that the 
fame method of worſhip was uniformly followed in 
every Chriſtian ſociety, for this was far from being the 
; ale, Every biſhop, conſulting his own private judg- 
| ment, and taking into conſideration the nature of the 
limes, the genius of the country in which he lived, and 


tb JusT. HENN. BoHMERI Jus Eccleſ. Proteſtant. tom. iii. 
5. 466. Bibliotheque Italique, tom. v. p. 166. 


lies of this century, the reader will do well to conſult the 22d cate- 
chetical diſcourſe of CYRIL of Feruſalem, and the apoſtolical conſti- 
tions, which are falſely attributed to CLEMENT of Rome. Theſe 
Witers are moſt learnedly illuſtrated and explained by PETER LE 
wag in his Explication litterale et biſtorigus de la Meſſe, tom. ii. 
1 $3» 


Yor, I. Y the 


[5] For a full account of the form of public worſhip, or the litur- 
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CE NT, the character and temper of thoſe whom he was an. 

Þ ou. = pointed to rule and inſtruct, formed ſuch a plan of di- 

2 vine worſhip as he thought the wiſeſt and the beſt. 

Hence that variety of liturgies which were in uſe, before 

the biſhop of Rome had uſurped the ſupreme power in 

religious matters, and perſuaded the credulous and un- 

thinking, that the model both of doctrine and worſhip 8 

was to be given by the mother-church, and to be fol- 

lowed implicitly throughout the Chriſtian world, . 

Changes in- IV. It would be almoſt endleſs to enter into a minute 

— detail of all the different parts of public worſhip, and to 

parts of di- point out the diſadvantageous changes they underwent. 

wor- A few obſervations will be ſufficient upon this head. 

* The public prayers had now loſt much of that ſolemn 

and majeſtic fimplicity, that characteriſed them in the 

primitive times, and which were, at preſent, degenerating | 

into a vain and ſwelling bombaſt. The pſalms of David 

were now received among the public hymns that were 

ſung as a part of divine ſerviceſz]. The ſermons, or 

public diſcourſes addreſſed to the people, were compoſed 

according to the rules of human cloquence, and rather} 

adapted to excite the ſtupid admiration of the populace, } 

who delight in vain embelliſhments, than to enlighten } 

the underſtanding, or to reform the heart. Nay, it 

would ſeem as if all poſhble means had been induttricully | 

uſed, to give an air of folly and extravagance to the 

Chriſtian aſſemblies. For the people were permitted, | 

nay, even exhorted by the preacher himſelf, to crown his 

talents with clapping of hands and loud acclamations of 

applauſe u]; a recompenſe that was hitherto peculiar | 

to the actors on the theatre, and the orators in the Forum. 

How men ſet apart by their profeſſion to exhibit examples 

of the contempt of vain glory, and to demonſtrate to 

others the vanity and emptineſs of all temporal things, 

could indulge ſuch a ſenſeleſs and indecent ambition, 1s 

difficult to be conceived, though it is highly to be 
deplored, | | | 

Feſtivals or V. The firſt day of the week, which was the ordinary 

holdays. and ftated time for the public aſſemblies of Chriſtians, 


[t] BEAUSOBRE, Hiſtoire du Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 614. 
] FRAxc. BERNH, FERRARIUS, De weterum acclamationilul 

et plauſu, Þ» 66, 
1 Was, 
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vas, in conſequence of a peculiar law enacted by Con- c x Nr. 
TANTINE, obſerved with more ſolemnity than it had, IV. 
formerly been [to]. The feſtivals celebrated, in moſt of P 42 
the Chriſtian churches, were five in number, and were { 
appointed in commemoration of the birth, the ſufferings 
and death, the reſurrection, and the aſcenſion of the 
divine Saviour; and alſo of the effuſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt upon the apoſtles and firſt heralds of the goſpel 
on the day of Pentecoſt, Of theſe teſtivals, none were 
kept with ſo much ſolemnity and reſpect, as the x1v 
days, that were appointed for the commemoration of 
Cugisr's reſurrection [x]. | 

The eaſtern Chriſtians celebrated the memory of 
CarisT's birth and baptiſm in one feſtival, which was 
fixed on the ſixth of January, and this day was by them 
called the Epiphany, as on it the immortal Saviour was 
manifeſted to the world [y]. On the other hand, the 
Chriſtians of the weſt ſeem to have always celebrated the 
birth of our Lord on the xxvth of December: for there 
appears to be very little certainty in the accounts of 
thoſe, who allege that the Roman pontif, Julius I; 
removed the feſtival of CHRISITH's birth from the ſixth of 
January to the twenty-fifth of December [z]. 

The unlucky ſucceſs which ſome had in diſcovering the 
carcaſes and remains of certain holy men, multiplied the 
feſtivals and commemorations of the martyrs in the moſt ex- 
travagant manner. The increaſe of theſe feſtivals would 
not have been offenſive to the wiſe and the good, if 
Chriſtians had employed the time they took up, in pro- 
moting their ſpiritual intereſts, and in forming habits of 
m. ſanctity and virtue. But the contrary happened: theſe 
lays, which were ſet apart for pious exerciſes, were 
quandered away in indolence, voluptuouſneſs, and 
criminal purſuits, and were leſs conſecrated to the ſervice 
of God, than employed in the indulgence of finful 
palions, It is well known, among other things, what 
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[w] Jac, GoDOPRED, ad codicem Theodaſ. tom. i. p. 135. 

[x] Ibid, tom. i. p. 143. | 

[}] BeausOBRE, Hift. de Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 693. 

Lx] See Jos, Siu. ASSEMANN. Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. 
dom. ij. p. 164. ALPH. DES VIGNOLES, Dif. dans la Bibliotheque 

u manique, tom, ii. p. 29. 
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miniſtration, and the other following it. The perſons 
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opportunities of {inning were offered to the licentious, by 
what were called the vigils of Eaſter and Whitſuntide, or | 
Pentecoſt. i 

VI. Faſling was conſidered, in this century, as the 
moſt effectual and powerful means of repelling the 
force, and diſconcerting the ſtratagems of evil ſpirits, | 
and of appealing the anger of an offended deity. Hence | 
we may caſily underſtand what induced the rulers of | 
the church to eſtabliſh this cuſtom by expreſs laws, and 
to impoſe, as an indiſpenſable duty, an act of humili- 
ation; the obſervation of which had hitherto been left 
to every one's choice, The Quadrageſimal, or Lent faſt, | 
was held more ſacred than all. the reſt, though it was | 
not as yet confined to a fixed number of days [a]. We 
muſt however remark, that the fa/is obſerved in this | 
century, were very different from thoſe that were ſo- 
lemnized in the preceding times. Formerly thoſe who 
ſubmitted themſelves to the diſcipline of faſting abſtained 
wholly from meat and drink ; but now a mere abſtinence 
from fleſh and wine was, by many, judged ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of faſting [5], and this latter opinion pre- 
vailed, from this time, and became univerſal among the 
Latins. | 

VII. Baptiſmal fonts were now erected in the porch of 
each church, for the more commodious adminiſtration 
of that initiating ſacrament. Baptiſm was adminiſtred 
during the vigils of Eafter and Whitſuntide, with 
lighted tapers, by the biſhop and the preſbyters com- 
miſſioned by him for that purpoſe. In caſes however of 
urgent neceſſity, and in ſuch only, a diſpenſation was 
granted for performing this ſacred rite at other times 
than thoſe now mentioned. In ſome places ſalt was em- 
ployed, as a ſymbol of purity and wiſdom, and was 
thrown, with this view, into the mouth of the perſon 
baptized ; and a double unction was every where uſed in 
the celebration of this ordinance, one preceding its ad- 


who were admitted into the church by baptiſm were 
obliged, after the celebration of that holy ordinance, i! 


ſa] Jo. DaLLavs, De FJejuniis et r lib. iv. 
%] dee BARBEYKAC, De la Morale des Peres, p. 250. 
2 


* 
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go cloathed in white garments during the ſpace of ſeven C 2 T. 
days. 

"3B other rites and ceremonies might be mentioned de 
here; but, as they neither acquired ſtability by their 
duration, nor received the ſanction of univerſal appro- 
bation and conſent, we ſhall paſs them over in filence, 

VIII. The inſtitution of catechumens, and the diſci- and of the 
pline through which they paſſed, ſuffered no variation in „ 
this century, but continued ſtill upon its ancient footing. 

It appears farther, by innumerable teſtimonies, that the 
Lord's ſupper was adminiſtred (in ſome places two or 
three times a week, in others, on Sunday only) to all 
thoſe who were aſſembled together to worſhip God. 
t was alſo ſometimes celebrated at the tombs of martyrs 
and at funerals, which cuſtom, undoubtedly, gave riſe to 
the maſſes, that were afterwards performed in honour of 
the ſaints, and for the benefit of the dead. In many 
places, the bread and wine were held up to view before 
their diſtribution, that they might be ſeen by the people, 
and contemplated with a certain religious reſpect; and 
hence, not long after, the adoration of the ſymbols was un- 
queſtionably derived. Neither catechumens, penitents, nor 
thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be under the influence and 
impulſe of evil ſpirits, were admitted to this holy ordin- 
ance; nor did the ſacred orators in their public diſcourſes 


ed ever dare to unfold its true and genuine nature with 
th freedom and ſimplicity. The reaſon. of thus concealing 
m- it from the knowledge and obſervation of many, was a 
of very mean and ſhameful one, as we have already ob- 
'n Wi ftrved : many, indeed, offer a much more decent and 
nes fatisfaftory argument in favour of this cuſtom, when 
m- they alledge, that, by theſe myſterious proceedings, the 
* defire of the catechumens would naturally burn to pene- 


trate, as ſoon as was poſſible, the ſublime ſecret, and that 
they would thereby be animated to prepare themſelves 
with double diligence for receiving this privilege, 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled the 
church during this century. EF 


CENT. . THE ſects which had ſprung up in the preceding 
IV. ages, tranſmitted their contagious principles to 
als 7 > century, Many of them remained yet, particularly 
The re- In the eaſt, and, notwithſtanding their abſurdity, con- 
mains of the tinued to attract a certain number of followers. The 
+" Manichean faction ſurpaſſed the reſt in its influence and 
progrefs. The very turpitude and enormity of its doc- 

trines ſeemed to ſeduce many into its ſnares ; and, what 

is {till more ſurprizing, men of genius and penetration 

were deluded by its enchantments, as the example of 
AvcusTIN ſufficiently teſtifies. It is true, the wiſeſt and 

molt learned writers of the times, and among others 
AUGusTIN, when he returned from his errors, endea- 

vourcd to oppoſe the growth of this ſpreading peſtilence; 

nor were their efforts entirely unſucceſsful. But the 

root of this horrible diſeaſe was deep; and neither the 

torce of argument, nor the ſeverity of the moſt rigorous 

laws, were ſufficicnt to extirpate it thoroughly [c]. For 

ſome time indeed it ſeemed to difappear, and many 

thought it utterly eradicated ; but it gathered force ſe- 

cretly, and broke out afterwards with new violence. To 

avoid the ſeverity of the laws, the Manicheans con- 

ccaled themſelves under a variety of flames, which they 

adopted fucceſſively, and changed, in proportion, as they 

were diſcovered under them. Thus they aſſumed the 

names of Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydro- 
paraſtates, Solitaries, and ſeveral others, under which 


fc] The ſerere laws enacted by the emperors againſt the Mani 
chcans, are to be found in the Theodo/ian Code, vol. vi. part I. edit. 
Ritterian, In the year 372, VALENTINIAN the elder prohibited 
ther atſemblies, and impoſed heavy penalties on their doctors, 
P. 1:6. In 381, TyroDoOsIUs the GREAT branded them with 
intamy, and deprived them of all the rights and privileges of ci- 
tens, p. 133. Add to theſe many edits yet more dreadful, 
Which may be ſeen in pages 137, 138. 170, of the abovementioned 
Work. 


; they 
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they lay concealed for a certain time, but could not how- 
ever long eſcape the vigilance of their enemies [A]. 

II. The ſtate had little danger to apprehend from a 
ſect, which the force of ſevere laws and of penal reſtraints 
could not fail to undermine, gradually, throughout the 
Roman empire. But a new and much more formidable 
ation ſtarted up in Africa, which, though it aroſe from 
ſmall beginnings, afflicted moſt grievouſly both church 
and ſtate for more than a century. Its origin was as 
follows : | N 
MensuUR1Us, biſhop of Carthage, in Africa, dying in 
the year 311, the greateſt part of the clergy and people 
choſe, in his place, the archdeacon CzciLianvs, who, 
without waiting for the aſſembly of the Numidian 
biſhops, was conſecrated by thoſe of Africa alone. This 
haſty proceeding was the occaſion of much trouble. The 


conſecration of the biſhops of Carthage, were highly of- 
ſended at their being excluded from this ſolemn cere- 
mony, and aſſembling themſelves at Carthage, called 
CECILIANUS before them, to give an account of his 
conduct. The flame, thus kindled, was greatly augment- 
ed by certain Carthaginian preſbyters, who were com- 
petitors with CXciLlanvs, particularly BorRus and 
CELESIUs. LUCILLA alſo, an opulent lady, who had 
been reprimanded by. CXCcILIANUs for her ſuperſtitious 
practices, and had conceived againſt him a bitter enmity 
on that account, was active in exaſperating the ſpirits of 
"his adverſaries, and diftributed a large ſum of money 
among the Numiidians to encourage them in their op- 
polition to the new biſhop. In conſequence of all this, 
CaciL1anus, refuſing to ſubmit to the judgment of the 
Numidians, was condemned in a council, aſſembled by 
decuxpus, biſhop of Tigiſis, conſiſting of ſeventy pre- 
lates, who, with the conſent of a conſiderable part of the 


copal dignity, and choſe his deacon MAjoOoRINus for his 
ſueceſſor. By this proceeding, the Carthaginian church 
was divided into two factions, and groaned under the 


i [4] See the law of THEoDOSIUS, Codex Theed. tom. vi. p. 134, 
204137, 138. | 
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Numidian biſhops, who had always been preſent at the 


Cæcilianus 
condemned. 


clergy and people, declared him unworthy of the epiſ- 
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conteſts of two rival biſhops, CciLianvs and Mao. 
RINUS, 

III. The Numidians alleged two important reaſons to 
juſtify their ſentence againſt CxciLiaxus ; as firſt, that 
FELIX of Aptungus, the chief of the biſhops, who aſſiſted 
at his conſecration, was a traditor (i. e. one of thoſe, 
who, during the perſecution under DIoCcLETIAN, had | 
delivered the ſacred writings and the pious books of the 
Chriſtians to the magiſtrates in order to be burnt) ; and 
that having thus apoſtatized from the ſervice of CHRIST, 
it was not poſſible that he could impart the Holy Ghoſt 
to the new biſhop. A ſecond reaſon for their ſentence 
againſt CAxcILIAnus was drawn from the harſhneſs and 
even cruelty that he had diſcovered in his conduR, while 
he was a deacon, towards the Chriſtian confeſſors and 
martyrs during the perſecution abovementioned, whom 
he abandoned, in the moſt mercileſs manner, to all the 
extremities of hunger and want, leaving them without 
food in their priſons, and hindering thoſe, who were 
willing to ſuccour them, from bringing them relief. 
To theſe accuſations they added, the inſolent contumacy 
of the new prelate, who refuſed to obey their ſummons, 
_ to appear before them in council to juſtify his con- 
duct. | 

There was none of the Numidians, who oppoſed 
CACILIANUS with ſuch bitterneſs and vehemence, as 
DoxaTus biſhop of Caſe nigræ, and hence the whole 
faction was called after him as moſt writers think; though 
ſome are of opinion, that they derived this name from 
another DoxaTus, whom the Donatiſts ſurnamed the 
GREAT [e]. This controverſy, in a ſhort time, ſpread 
far and wide, not qnly throughout Numidia, but even 
through all the provinces of Africa, which entered o 


Le] In the faction of the Donatiſts. there were two eminent perſons 
ef the name of DoR AT us; the one was a Numidian, and biſhop of 
Caſe nigræ; the other ſucceeded Maj oRIN us, biſhop of Carthage, 
as leader of the Donatiſts, and received from his ſe&, on account 0 
bis learning and virtue, the title of Doxarus the GREAT. Hence 
it has been a queſtion among the learned, from which of thele the 
ſect derived its name? The arguments that ſupport the different ſide's 
of this trivial queſtion are nearly of equal force; and why may We 


not decide it by ſuppoſing that the Donatiſts were fo called trem 
them both? | | 2 
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fealouſly into this eccleſiaſtical war, that in moſt cities 
there were two biſhops, one at the head of Cxcitianus's 
arty, and the other acknowledged by the followers of 
MajoRINUS. 

IV. The Donatiſts having brought this controverſy 
before CONSTANTINE the GREAT, that emperor, in the 
year 313, appointed MELCHIADEs, biſhop of Rome, to 
examine the matter, and named three biſhops of Gaul to 
af him in this inquiry. The reſult of this examination 
was favourable to CzciLianus, who was entirely ac- 
quitted of the crimes laid to his charge ; but the ac- 
cuſations that had been brought againſt FELIX of 
Aptungus, by whom he was conſecrated, were left out 
of the queſtion. Hence it was, that the emperor, in the 
year 314, ordered the cauſe of FELIX to be examined 
ſeparately by AELIAN, proconſul of Africa, by whoſe 
deciſion he was abſolved. The Donatiſts, whoſe cauſe 
ſuffered neceſſarily by theſe proceedings, complained 
much of the judgment pronounced by MELcnTADes and 
Xian. The ſmall number of biſhops, that had been 
appointed to examine their cauſe jointly with MEL“ 
CHIADES, excited, in a particular manner, their reproaches, 
and even their contempt. They looked upon the deci- 
hon of ſeventy venerable Numidian prelates, as infi- 
nitely more reſpectable than that pronounced by nine- 
teen biſhops (for ſuch was the number aſſembled at [ f] 
Rime) who, beſides the inferiority of their number, were 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the African affairs to be 
competent judges in the preſent queſtion. The indulgent 
emperor, willing to remove theſe ſpecious complaints, 
ordered a ſecond and a much more numerous aſſembl 
to meet at Arles in the year 314, compoſed of biſhops 
from various provinces, from Italy, Gaul, Germany, and 
ain. Here again the Donatiſts loſt their cauſe, but 
renewed their efforts by appealing to the immediate 
judgment of the emperor, who condeſcended fo far, as 


./] Theemperor, in his letter to MELCHIADEs, named no more 
than three prelates, viz. MATERNUS, RHETICIUsS, and MAR1- 
us, biſhops of Cologn, Autun, and Arles, to fit with him as judges of 
this controverſy ; but afterwards he ordered ſeven more to be added 
to the number, and as many as could ſoon and conveniently aſſem- 
bie; ſo that they were at lait nineteen in all. 


to 
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examined the whole affair himſelf in the year 316 at 
Milan, in preſence of the contending parties, The iſſue 
of this third trial was not more favourable to the Dona- 
tiſts than that of the two preceding councils, whoſe de- 
ciſions the emperor confirmed by the ſentence he pro- 
nounced [g]. Hence this perverſe ſe&t loaded Cox- 
STANTINE with the bittereſt reproaches, and maliciouſly 
complained that Os1us, biſhop of Cordoua, who was 
honoured with his friendſhip, and was intimately con- 
nected with CcILIAN us, had, by corrupt inſinuations, 
engaged him to pronounce an unrighteous ſentence, 
The emperor, animated with a juſt indignation at ſuch 
odious proceedings, deprived the Donatiſts of their 
churches in Africa, and ſent into baniſhment their ſe— 
ditious biſhops. Nay, he carried his reſentment ſo far as 
to put ſome of them to death, probably on account of the 
intolerable petulance and malignity they diſcovered both 
in their writings and in their diſcourſe. Hence aroſe 
violent commotions and tumults in Africa, as the ſect of 
the Donatiſts was extremely powerful and numerous 
there. The emperor endeavoured, by embaſſies and ne- 
gotiations, to allay theſe diſturbances, but his efforts 
were without effect. 

V. Theſe unhappy commotions gave riſe, no doubt, 
to a horrible confederacy of deſperate ruffians, who paſſed 
under the name of Circumcelliones. This furious, 
fearleſs, and bloody ſet of men, compoſed of the rough 
and ſavage populace, who embraced the party of the 
Donatiſts, maintained their cauſe by the force of arms, 
and, over-running all Africa, filled that province with 
ſlaughter and rapine, and committed the moſt enormous 
acts of perfidy and cruelty againſt the followers of 
CACILIANUS. This outrageous multitude, whom no 
proſpect of ſufferings could terrify, and who, upon urgent 


g] The proofs of the ſupreme power of the emperors, in religious 
matters, appear ſo inconteſtable in this controverſy, that it is amazing 
it ſhould ever have been called in queſtion. Certain it is, that, at 
this time, the notion of a ſupreme judge ſet over the church univerſal . 


The aſſemblies of the clergy at Rome and Arles are commonly called 
councils ; but improperly, ince, in reality, they were nothing more 
an meetings of judges, or commiſſaries appointed by the emperor: 

| coccaſions, 
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ceaſions, faced death itſelf with the moſt audacious c E Nr. 
emerity, contributed to render the ſect of the Donatiſts p 3 1 
n object of the utmoſt abhorrence; though it cannot — . 
e made appear from any records of undoubted autho- | 
itz, that the biſhops of that faction, thoſe, at leaſt, who 
ud any reputation for piety and virtue, either approved 
de proceedings, or ſtirred up the violence of this odious 
abble. In the mean time, the flame of diſcord gathered 
frength daily, and ſeemed to portend the approaching 
horrors of a civil war; to prevent which, ConsTAN=- 
nit having tried, in vain, every other method of ac- 
commodation, aboliſhed at laſt, by the advice of the go- 
iernors of Africa, the laws that had been enacted againſt 
the Donatiſts, and allowed the people a full liberty of ad- 


being to the party they liked beſt. 

J VI. After the death of ConSTANTINE the GREAT, They are 
e WH tis fon ConsTans, to whom Africa was allotted in the defeated. 
1 WH diviſion of the empire, ſent Macarivs and PAurus 

- into that province, with a view to heal this deplorable 

ö 


ſchiſm, and to engage the Donatiſts to conclude a peace. 
DoxaTus, ſurnamed the GREAT, the principal biſhop 
of that ſet, oppoſed all methods of reconciliation with 
the utmoſt vehemence, and his example was followed by 
the ether prelates of the party. The Circumcelliones 
aſo continued to ſupport the cauſe of the Donatiſts by 


d aſſaſſinations and maſſacres, executed with the moſt un- 
, WH iflenting fury. They were, however, ſtopt in their 
h Bl career, and were defeated by Macarivs at the battle 
e 


of Bagnia. Upon this, the affairs of the Donatiſts de- 
clined apace; and MAcAR1Us uſed no longer the ſoft 
rice of perſuaſion to engage them to an accommodation, 
but employed his authority for that purpoſe. A few 
of ſubmitted : the greateſt part ſaved themſelves by flight ; 
numbers were ſent into baniſhment, among whom was 
DoxaTus the GREAT; and many of them were puniſhed 
vith the utmoſt ſeverity. During theſe troubles, which 
o ontinued near thirteen years, ſeveral ſteps were taken 
: 2ainſt the Donatiſts, which the equitable and impartial 
will be at a loſs to reconcile with the dictates of humani - 
00 y and juſtice; nor, indeed, do the Catholics themſelves 
re deny the truth of this aſſertion [þ]. And hence the 


] The teſtimony of OrTATvus of Milevi is beyond exception 
; cCoimplaints 
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The ate of throne in the year 362, permitted the exiled Donatiſts 


the Dona- 
tiſts, under 
the emper- 
ors julian 
and Ora- 
tian. 


henſion of inteſtine tumults prevented, no doubt, the 


The Internal HISTORY of the CRVURcR. 


complaints which the Donatiſts made of the cruelty of 
their adverſaries [i]. 


VII. The emperor JuriAx, upon his acceffion to the | 


to return to their country, and reſtored them to the en- 
joyment of their former liberty. This ſtep renewed the 
vigour of that expiring ſect, who, on their return from | 
baniſhment, brought over, in a ſhort time, the greateſt 
part of the province of Africa to eſpouſe their intereſts, 
GRATIAN, indeed, publiſhed ſeveral edicts againſt them, 
and, in the year 377, deprived them of their churches, | 
and prohibited all their aſſemblies public and private, | 
But the fury of the Circumcelliones, who may be con- 
ſidered as the ſoldiery of the Donatiſts, and the appre- 


vigorous execution of theſe laws. This appears from 
the number of churches which this people had in Africa, | 
towards the concluſion of this century, and which were 
ſerved by no leſs than four hundred biſhops. Two 
things, however, diminiſhed conſiderably the power and 
luſtre of this flouriſhing ſect, and made it decline apace 
about the end of this century: the one was a violent 
diviſion that aroſe among them on account of a perſon 
named Maximin; and this divifion, ſo proper to weaken 
the common cauſe, was the moſt effectual inſtrument the 
Catholics could uſe to combat the Donatiſts. But 2 
ſecond circumſtance which precipitated their decline was 
the zealous and fervent oppoſition of Auovsrix, firſt 
preſbyter, and afterwards biſhop, of Hippo. This learned 
and ingenious prelate attacked the Donatiſts in every 
way. In his writings, in his public diſcourſes, and 1n 
his private converſation, he expoſed the dangerous and 


in this matter; it is quoted from the third book of his treatiſe, De 
Schijmate Donati/iarum, & 1. and runs thus: * Ab Operariis Uni- 
„ tatis (z. e. the emperor's ambaſſadors MacaRius and Paulus) 
„ multa quidem aſpere gelta ſunt.—-Fugerunt omnes Epiſcopi cum 
clericis iuis, aliqui funt mortui: qui fortiores fuerunt, capti et 
longe relegati unt. OPTATUS, through the whole of this work, 
endeavours to excule the leverities commiticd againſt the Donatilts, 
of which he lays the principal fault upon that ſect itſelf, confeſſing, 
however, that, in ſome inſtances, the proceedings againſt them wer 
too 11gorous to deſerve approbation, or admit of an excuſe. 

% dee Coliat. Cariroge. dici icriiæ, F 258, at the end of Or TA; 
TUS, p. 315. 1 | 
ſeditious 
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eitious principles of this ſect in the ſtrongeſt manner; 
and as he was of a warm and active ſpirit, he animated 

inſt them not only the province of Africa, but alſo the 
whole Chriſtian world, and the imperial court. 

VIII. The doctrine of the, Donatiſts was conforma- 
de to that of the church, as even their adverſaries con- 
fels; nor were their lives leſs exemplary than thoſe of 
other Chriſtian ſocieties, if we except the enormous con- 
uct of the Circumcelliones, which the greateſt part of 
the ſet regarded with the utmoſt deteſtation and ab- 
horrence. he crime, therefore, of the Donatiſts lay 
properly in the following things; in their declaring the 
church of Africa, which adhered to C #ciLiawvs, fallen 
from the dignity and privileges of a true church, and de- 
prived of the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, on account of the 
offences with which the new biſhop, and FELIX of 


their pronouncing all the churches, who held communion 
with that of Africa, corrupt and polluted ; in maintain- 
ing that the ſanctity of their biſhops gave their com- 
munity alone a full right to be conſidered as the true, 
the pure, and holy church ; and in their avoiding all 
communication with other churches, from an appre- 
tenſion of contracting their impurity and corruption. 
This erroneous principle was the ſource of that moſt 
ſhocking uncharitableneſs and preſumption that appeared 
in their conduct to other churches. Hence they pro- 
nounced the ſacred rites and inſtitutions void of all vir- 
tue and efficacy among thoſe Chriſtians who were not 
preciſely of their ſentiments, and not only rebaptized 
thoſe who came over to their party from other churches, 
but even with reſpect to thoſe who had been ordained 
miniſters of the goſpel, they obſerved the ſevere cuſtom 


to be ordained a ſecond time. This ſchiſmatic peſtilence 
vas almoſt wholly confined to Africa for the few pitiful 
alemblies, which the Donatiſts had formed in Spain and 
laly, had neither ſtability nor duration [#]. 


[4] A more ample account of the Donatiſts will be found in the 
oliowing writers: HENR. VALESIUS, Difſert. de Schiſmate Dona- 
lilarum. This diſſertation VALES1US ſubjoined to his edition of 
de eccleſiaſtical hiltory of EUskBIlus. Tou. ITTIGIUS'S 
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Ictungus, who had conſecrated him, were charged; in 


IX. The. 


The princi- 
pal erime of 
the Dona- 
tiſts. 


either of depriving them of their office, or obliging them 
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The doc- 


dtrine of this 


century, 
concerning 
the Trinity. 


Miſcellan. Sacror. tom. i. lib. iv. p. 742. HEN R. Nokls, E 


The Internal HIS TOR of the Cyuuncy, 
IX. The faction of the Donatiſts was not the only 


one that troubled the church during this century. Son 4 
after its commencement, even in the year 317, a new ll of 
contention arofe in Egypt, upon a ſubject of much higher 
importance, and with conſequences of a yet more perni- Wl bi 
cious nature, The ſubje& of this fatal controverſy, Wl pr 


which Kkindled ſuch deplorable diviſions throughout the 
Chriſtian world, was the doctrine of three perſons in the th 
God-head ; a doctrine which, in the three preceding cen- Wi ir 
turies, had happily eſcaped the vain curiofity of human Wl th 
reſearches, and been left undefined and undetermined b th 
any particular ſet of ideas. The church, indeed, had Wi fo 
frequently decided againſt the Sabellians and others, that Wl 
there was a real difference between the Father and the WM th 
Con, and that the Holy Ghoft was diſtinct from them both, t 
or, as we commonly ſpeak, that three diftin& perſons Wl 4 
exiſt in the Deity ;z but the mutual relation of theſe per- Wl 
ſons to each other, and the nature of that diſtinction ü 
that ſubſiſts between them, are matters that hitherto were n 
neither diſputed nor explained, and with reſpe& to which 


the church had, conſequently, obſerved a profound Wil © 
ſilence, Nothing was dictated to the faith of Chriſtians Wl ! 
in this matter; nor were there any modes of exprethon a 
preſcribed as requiſite to be uſed in ſpeaking of this Will * 
myſtery. Hence it happened, that the Chriſtian doors Wl © 
entertained different ſentiments upon this ſubje without k 


giving the leaſt offence, and diſcourſed variouſly, con- 
cerning the diſtinctions between Father, Son, and Hil 
G,; each one following his reſpe&ive opinion with 
the utmoſt liberty. In Egypt, and the adjacent countries, 
the greateſt part embraced in this, as well as in other 
matters, the opinion of ORIioEN, who held that the 8 
was, in God, that which reaſon is in man; and that the 
Hoh Ghoft was nothing more than the divine energy, or 
active force. This notion is attended with many dit- 
ficulties; and if it is not propoſed with the utmoſt 


Hiſtory of Donatiſm, which is publiſhed in the Appendix to his book 
concerning the Hereſes of the apoſtolic age. HERM. WITSIUS, 


Donatian. augmented by the BALLERINI opp. tom. iv. p. Xl. 
Lo Nx d's Hiſtory of the Donatiſis, London 1677, 8vo. Thele are the 
ſources from whence we have drawn the accounts that we have give 

of this troubleſome ſect. 
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aution, tends in a particular manner, to remove all real C E N T, 

üitinction between the perſons in the God-head, or, in , 2 

der words, leads directly to Sabellianiſm. 3 
X. In an aſſembly of the preſbyters of Alexandria, the The riſe of 

tiſhop of that city, whoſe name was ALEXANDER, ex- Arianiſm. 

reſſed his ſentiments on this head with a high degree of 

freedom and confidence; and maintained, among other 

things, that the ſon was not only of the ſame eminence 

and dignity, but alſo of the ſame eſſence with the fa- 

ther [/]. This aſſertion was oppoſed by ARlus, one of 

the preſbyters, a man of a ſubtile turn, and remarkable 

for his eloquence. Whether his zeal for his own 

opinions, or perſonal reſentment againſt his biſhop was 

the motive that influenced him, is not very certain. Be 

that as it will, he firſt treated, as falſe, the affertion of 
ALEXANDER, on account of its affinity to the Sabellian 

errors, which had been condemned by the church ; and 

then, running himſelf into the oppoſite extreme, he 
maintained, that the ſon was totally and eſſent:ally diſtinct 

from the Father; that he was the f and noblęſi of thoſe 

beings, whom God the father had created out of no- 

thing, the inſtrument by whoſe ſubordinate operation the 

mighty father formed the univerſe, and therefore in- 

ferior to the father both in nature and in dignity, His 

opinions concerning the Hh Get are not fo well 

known, It is however certain, that his notion concern- 

ing the ſon of God was accompanied and connected with 

other ſentiments, that were very different from thoſe 

commonly received among Chriſtians, though none ot 

the ancient writers have given us a complete and co- 

herent ſyſtem of thoſe religious tenets, which were really 

teld by AR1vs and his followers [m]. 


II] See SOCRATES, Hift, Ecclef. lib. i. cap. v. THEODORET. 
Hi. Eccleſ. lib. i. cap. ii. | 

[m] For an account of the Arian controverſy, the curious reader 
muſt conſult the Life of Conſtantine, by EUSEBIUS ; the various 
bels of ATHANASIUS, which are to be found in the firſt volume 
of his works; the Eccleſiaſtical Hiflories of SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, 
and THEODORET, the 69th Hereſy of EexiPHANIUs, and other 
writers of this and the following age. But among all theſe, there is 
lone to whom the merit of impartiality can be attributed with juſtice ; 
that the Arian Hiſtory ſtands yet in need of a pen guided by inte- 
Py and candour, and unbiaſſed by affection or hatred. Both ſides 

ye deſeryed reproach upon this head : and thoſe who have hitherto 
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XI. The opinions of AR1vs were no ſooner diyulged, 
than they found in Egypt, and the neighbouring pro. 
vinces, a multitude of abettors, and among theſe many 
who were diſtinguiſhed as much by the ſuperiority of 
their learning and genius, as by the eminence of their 
rank and ſtation in the world. ALEXANDER, on the other 
hand, in two councils aſſembled at Alexandria, accuſed 
Aklus of impiety, and cauſed him to be expelled from 
the communion of the church. ARlus received this 
ſevere and ignominious ſhock with great firmneſs and 
conſtancy of mind; retired into Paleſtine; wrote from 
thence ſeveral letters to the moſt eminent men of thoſe 
times, in which he endeavoured to demonſtrate the truth 
of his opinions, and that with ſuch ſurprizing ſucceſs, 
that vaſt numbers were drawn over to his party ; and 
among theſe EusEBivus, biſhop of Nicomedia, a man 


_ diſtinguiſhed in the church by his influence and authority, 


The emperor CoONSTANTINE, looking upon the ſubje& 
of this controverſy as a matter of ſmall importance, and 
as little connected with the fundamental and eflential 
doctrines of religion, contented himſelf at firſt with ad- 
dreſſing a letter to the contending parties, in which he 
admoniſhed them to put an end to their diſputes. But 
when the prince ſaw that his admonitions were without 
effect, and that the troubles and commotions, which the 
paſſions of men too often mingle with religious diſputes, 
were ſpreading and encreaſing daily throughout the em- 
pire, he aſſembled, at length, in the year 325, the famous 
council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies of the 
church univerſal were ſummoned to put an end to this 
controverſy. In this general council, after many keen 
debates, and violent efforts of the two parties, the doc- 
trine of ARlus was condemned; CHRisT declared con- 
ſubſtantial In], or of the ſame eſſence, with the father; 


written the hiſtory of the Arian controverſy, have only eſpied the 
taults of one ſide; e. g. it is a common opinion, that ARLUS W5 
too much attached to the opinions of PLaTO and ORIGEN (lee 
Petav. Degm. Theol. tom. 11. lib. i. cap. viii.) - but this commen 
opinion is a vulgar error. ORIGEN and PLATd9 entertained notions 
entirely different from thoſe of Axlus; whereas ALEXANDER, i 
antagoniſt, undoubtedly, followed the manner of ORIGEN, in es- 
laining the doctrine of the three perjons, See CUDWORTH'S le. 
lellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe. 
CI Oe271%5, the 
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the vanquiſhed. preſbyter baniſhed among the Illyrians, c E N T, 


and his followers compelled to give their aſſent to the 
creed [o], or confeſſion of faith, which was compoſed by 


this council. | | 


that are preſented to us in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and' yet, 
what is moſt ſurprizing, there is no part of the hiſtory of 
the church that has been unfolded with ſuch negligence, 
or rather paſſed over with ſuch rapidity [p]. The an- 
cient writers are neither agreed concerning the time nor 
placein which it was aſſembled, the number of thoſe who 
ſat in council, nor the biſhop who preſided in it. No 
uthentic acts of its famous ſentence have been committed 
to writing, or, at leaſt, none have been tranſmitted to 
cur times [g]. | | 


_— TH» 0D cw HY  — 


ke wo 


} The eaſtern Chriſtians differ from all others both con- 
(WH cerning the number and the nature of the laws that were 
| WY enacted in this celebrated council. The latter mention 


my twenty canons ; but in the eſtimate of the former, 
they amount to a much greater number [Y]. It appears, 
towever, by thoſe laws, which all parties have admitted 
s genuine, and alſo from other authentic records, not 
only that AR1Us was condemned in this council, but that 


s, WT ome other points were determined, and certain meaſures 
n- reed Upon, to calm the religious tumults that had ſo 
bg troubled the church. The controverſy, concerning 
he ! | | 
11s (0] Joan 'CurisT. SUICER has illuſtrated this famous creed 
rom ſeveral important and ancient records, in a very learned book 
| liſhed in 4to at Utrecht, in the year 1718. | ; 
a %] See ITTIGN Hiftoria Concilii Niceni, which was publiſhed af- 
- rus death. Le CLERC, Bibliothegue Hiftor. et Univerſelle, tom. x. 
. tom. xxii. p. 291. BEAUSOBRE, Hiſtoire de Manichee, et ale 
Manicheiſme, tom. i. p. 520. The accounts, which the Oriental 
de vers have given of this council, have been collected by EuskB. 
1 RNAUDOT, in his Hiſtory of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 69. 


[9] dee the Annotations of VALESIUS upon the Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory 
Y LUSEBIUS, p. 223. Jos. Siu. ASSEMAN. Bibl. Oriental. 
nent. Vatican. tom. i. p. 1958. The hiſtory of this council was 
i; by MARUTHAS, a Syrian, but is long fince loſt, 
Wo TB. ITT1G1vs, Supplem. opp. Clement. Alex. p. 191. Jos. 
M. ASSEMAN, Bibliotb. Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 22. 
15 Eus kB. RENAU por. Hiflor, Patriarch. Alexandrinor. 
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XII. The council aſſembled by ConsTANTINE at The council 
Nice, is one of the moſt famous and intereſting events of Nice. 


C EN x. the time of celebrating Eaſter, was terminated s]; the 
Parrtl. 


The hiftory 
of Artaniſm 


uncil of in the minds of many, and the ſpirit of diſſenſion and 
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troubles which NovATIAN had excited, by oppoſing the 
re-admiſhon of the /apſed to the communion of the church, 
were compoſed ; the Meletian ſchiſm was condemned [7]; 
the juriſdiction of the greater biſhops preciſely defined 
and determined u]; with ſeveral other matters of a like 
nature. But while theſe good prelates were employing 
all their zeal and attention to correct the miſtakes and 
errors of others, they were upon the point of falling intg 
a very Capital one themſelves. For they had almoſt come 
to a reſalution of impoſing upon the clergy the yoke of 
perpetual celibacy, when PAPHNUTIUS put a ſtop to their 
proceedings, and warded off that unnatural law [ww]. 
XIII. But notwithſtanding all theſe determinations, 
the commotions excited by this controverſy remained yet 


] The deciſion, with reſpe& to Eaſter, was in favour of the 
cuſtom of the weſtern churches; and accordingly all churches were 
ordered to celebrate that feſtival on the Sunday which immediately 
followed the 14th of the firſt moon that happened after the vern 
EQUINOX, 244 6. _— 75 

9 [Lt] MELETIVUS, biſhop of Lycopolis in Egyptʒ was accuſed and 
convicted of having offered incenſe to idols; and, in conſequence 
thereof, was depoſed by PETER, biſhop of Alexandria, whoſe juri- 
diction extended throughout all Fgypr. MELETIUS, upon this 
became the head of a ſchiſm in the church, by aſſuming to himſelf 
the power of ordination, which was veſted in the biſhop # 4lzxar- 
dria, and exerciſed by him in all the Egyptian churches. EP1PH4« 
N1Us attributes the diſſenſions between MELETTUS and PETEI to 

another cauſe (Her. 68.) he alledges, that the vigorous proceedings 
of PETER againſt MELETIUs were occaſioned by the latter's re- 
fuſing to re-admit into the church thoſe who had fallen from the 
faith during DIOCLETIAN'S ſecution, before their penitential 
trial was entirely finiſhed. The former opinion is maintained b) 
SOCRATES and THEODORET, whoſe authority is certainly more re- 
ſpectable than that of EPIPHANIUS. 11: 
lu] The confuſion that MELETIus introduced, by preſum- 
ing (as was obſerved in the preceding note) to violate the juri- 
diction of PETER, the metropolitan of Alexandria, by conferring 
ordination in a province where he alone had a right to ordain, Wis 
rectified by the council of Nice, which determined, that the metro 
politan biſhops, in their reſpeRive provinces, ſhould have the {ame 
power and authority that the biſhop of Rome exerciſed over the 

Suburbicarian churches and countries. | ; 

[w] SOCRATES, Hift. Ecclef. lib. i. cap. viii. compared will 

FRAN C. BALDUINUS, in ant. Magz. and GEORGE CALA 

Tus, De conjugio clericorum, p. 170. 
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controverſy triumphed both over the decrees of the coun- G E N r. 
and the authority of the emperor. For thoſe, who, IV. 
u the main, were far from being attached to the party © 4 * . 
Anus, found many things reprehenſible both in the 
tecrees. of the council, 442 in the forms of expreſſion 

phich it employed to explain the controverted points 

while the Arians, on the other hand, left no means un- 

tried to heal their wound, and to recover their place and 

their credit in the church. And their efforts were crown- 

& with the deſired ſucceſs. For a few years after the 

council of Nice, a certain Arian prieſt, who had been 
recommended to the emperor, in the dying words of his 

iter CONSTANTIA, found means to perſuade ConsTAN- 

rixt the GREAT, that the condemnation of Ar1us was 

utterly unjuſt, and. was rather owing to the malice of his 

enemies, than to their zeal for the truth, In conſequence 

of this, the emperor recalled him from baniſhment in the 

year 330 [x], repealed the laws that had been enacted 

mainſt him, and permitted his chief protector, Euskglus 

of Nicomedia, and his vindictive faction, to. vex and op- 

preſs the partiſans of the Nicene council in various ways. 
ATHANASIUS, biſhop of Alexandria, was one of thoſe 
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lx] The preciſe time, in which Arius was recalled from 
baniſhment, has not been fixed with ſuch perfe& certainty as to pre- 
rent a diverſity. of ſentiments on that head. The aznotations of the 
learned VALESIUS (or VALOIs) upon SOZOMEN's Hiflory, p. 16 
and 11. will caſt ſome light upon this matter, and make it probable, 
tht Dr. Mos REIM has placed the recall of Alus too late, at 
kaſt by two years. VALESIUs has proved, from the authority of 
PHLOSTORGIUS, and from other moſt reſpectable monuments and 
records, that EUsEB1Us of Nicomedia, and THEOGNIS, who were 
baniſhed by the emperor about three months after the council of Nice, 
e. in the year 325, were recalled in the year 328. Now, in the 
writing by which they obtained their return, they pleaded the reſto- 
nition of ARIUS as an argument for theirs, which proves that he 
vas recalled before the year 330. The fame VALESLUS proves, 
tat Aklus, the firſt head of the Arian ſect, was dead betore the 
council of Tyre, which was transferred to Feruſalem ; and that the 
letters which CONSTANTINE addreſſed to that council in favour of 
Aktus and his followers, were in behalf of a ſecond chief of that 
lame, who put himſelf at the head of the Arians, and who, in con- 
Pnction with EUZ01Us, preſented to CONSTANTINE ſuch a con- 
kilion of their faith, as made him imagine their doctrine to be or- 
todox, and procured their reconciliation with the church at the 
council of Feruſalem. See Annot. Valeſ. ad Hi. Socrat, lib. i. 


(ap. XXX111, p. 16. | 
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/tantin'ple in the year 336, and ordered ALEXANDER, the 


The Internal AisToRY of the Cuuncn, 


Arian party. Invincibly firm in his purpoſe, and' deaf 
to the moſt powerful ſollicitations and entreaties, he ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to reſtore Ar1vs to his former rank and 
office. On this account he was depoſed, by the council 
held at Tyre, in the year 335, and was afterwards baniſh- 
ed into Gaul, while AR1vs and his followers were, with | 
great ſolemnity, reinſtated in their privileges, and received | 
into the communion of the church. The people of 
Alexandria, unmoved by theſe proceedings in favour of 
Akivs, perſiſted to refuſe him a place among their pre- 
ſbyters; upon which the emperor invited him to Cox- 


biſhop of that city, to admit him to his communion. But 
before this order could be put in execution, AR1vs died 
at Conſtantinople in a very diſmal manner ſy], and the 
emperor CONSTANTINE ſurvived him but a ſhort time. 

XIV. After the death of CoNSTANTINE the GREAT, 
one of his ſons, CoxnsTANTIUs, who, in the diviſion of 
the empire, became ruler of the eaſt, was warmly at- 
tached to the Arian party, whoſe principles were alſo 
zcalouſly adopted by the empreſs, and, indeed, by the 
whole court. On the other hand, COoNSTANTINE and 
CoxsTANSs, emperors of the weſt, maintained the decrees 
of the council of Nice throughout all the provinces, 
where their juriſdiction extended. Hence arofe endleſs 
animoſities and ſeditions, treacherous plots, and open 
acts of injuſtice and violence between the two contend- 


{> [y] The diſmal manner in which Arivus is ſaid to have ex- 
pired, by his entrails falling out as he was diſcharging one of the 
natural functions, is a fact that has been called in queſtion by ſome 
modern writers, though without foundation, ſince it is confirmed 
by the unexceptionable teſtimonies of SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, 
ATHANASIUS, and others. The cauſes of this tragical death have, 
however, turniſhed much matter of diſpute. The ancient writers, 
who conſidered this event as a judgment of heaven, miraculoully 
drawn down, by the prayers of the juſt, to puniſh the impiet) of 
ARIUS, will find little credit, in our times, among ſuch as have 
ſtudied with attention and impartiality the hiſtory of Arianiſm. 
After having conſidered this matter with the utmoſt care, it appeals 
to me extiemely probable, that this unhappy man was a victim ie 
the reſentment of his enemics, and was deftroyed by poiſon, or ſome 
ſuch violent method. A blind and fanatical zeal for certain ſyſtems 
of faith has, in all ages, produced ſuch horrible acts of cruelt) and 
n uſtice. | ; 

ing 
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ng parties. Council was aſſembled againſt council, and 
heir jarring and contradictory decrees ſpread perplexity 
nd confuſion throughout the Chriſtian world. 

In the year 350, ConsTANs was aſſaſſinated; and 
about two years after this, a great part of the weſtern em- 
Ire, particularly Rome and Italy, fell into the hands of 
his brother ConsTANTIUs. This change was extremely 
infavourable to thoſe who adhered to the decrees of the 
council of Nice. The emperor's attachment to the 
Arians animated him againſt their adverſaries, whom he 
involved in various troubles and calamities, and obliged 
many of them, by threats and puniſhment, to come over 
to the ſet which he eſteemed and protected. Among 
theſe forced proſelytes was LipERius the Roman pontit, 
who was compelled to embrace Arianiſm in the year 
357. The Nicene party meditated repriſals, and waited 
only a, convenient time, a fit place, and a proper occaſion 
for executing their reſentment. Thus the hiſtory of the 
church, under the emperor ConsTANTius, preſents to 
the reader a perpetual ſcene of tumult and violence, and 
the deplorable ſpectacle of a war carried on between 
brothers, without religion, juſtice, or humanity. 

XV. The death of ConsTANTIus, in the year 362, 
changed conſiderably the face of religious affairs, and 
diminiſhed greatly the ſtrength and influence of the Arian 
party. JULIAN, who, by his principles, was naturally 
prevented from taking a part in the cantroverſy, be- 
towed his protection on neither ſide, but treated them 
both with an impartiality which was the reſult of a per- 
ect indifference. JoviAx, his ſucceſſor, declared him- 
elf in favour of the Nicene doctrine ; and immediately 
the whole weſt, with a conſiderable part of the eaſtern 
provinces, changed ſides, conformed to the decrees of the 
council of Nice, and abjured the Arian ſyſtem. 

The ſcene however changed again in the year 364, 
when VALENTINIAN, and his brother VALENS, were 
lcd to the empire. VALENTINIAN adhered to the 
*&rees of the Nicene, council; and hence the whole 
Arian ſet, a few churches excepted, was deſtroyed and 
cürpated in the weſt. V ALENs, on the other hand, 
avoured the Arians; and his zeal for their cauſe expoſed 
ein 2dverſaries the Nicenians, in the eaſtern provinces, 
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to many ſevere trials and ſufferings. Theſe troubles, how- 
ever, ended with the reign of this emperor, who fell in a 
battle which was fought againſt the Goths in the year 
378, and was ſucceeded by GRATIAN, a friend to the 
Nicenians, and the reſtorer of their tranquillity. His 
zeal for their intereſts, though fervent and active, was 
ſurpaſied by that of his ſucceſſor, TmroposUs the 
Gar, who raiſed the ſecular arm againſt the Arians 
with a terrible degree of violence, drove them from their 
churches, enacted laws, whoſe ſeverity expoſed them to 
the greateſt calamities [z], and rendered, throughout his 
dominions, the decrees of the council of Nice triumphant 
over all oppoſition ; ſo that the public profeſſion of the 
Arian doctrine was confined to the barbarous and un- 
conquered nations, ſuch as the Burgundians, Goths, and 
Vandals, 
During this long and violent conteſt between the 
N:cenians and Arians, the attentive and impartial will 
acknowlecoc, that unjuſtifiable meaſures were taken, and 
2reat exceſſes committed on both ſides. So that when, 
abtracting from the merits of the cauſe, we only con- 
ider with what temper, and by what means, the parties 
defended their reſpective opinions, it will be difficult to 
determine which of the two exceeded moſt the bounds of 
probity, charity, and moderation. 
XVI. The efforts of the Arians to maintain - their 
cauſe, would have been much more prejudicial to the 
church than they were in eFect, had not the members of 
that ſect been divided among themſelves, and torn into 
tactions, which regarded each other with the bittereſt 
averſion. Of theſe, the ancient writers make mention 
under the names of Semi-arians, Euſebians, Aetians, 
Eunomians, Acacians, Pſathyrians, and others : but they 
may all be ranked with the utmoſt propriety into three 
claſſes. The firſt of theſe were the primitive and genuine 
Arians, who rejeCting all thoſe forms and modes of ex- 
preſſion which the moderns had invented to render thell 
opinions leſs ſhocking to the Nicenians, taught ſimply, 
nat the ion was not begotten of the father (i. e. Pt 
** duced out of his ſubſtance) but only created cut 


2] Sce Codex Tbeodaſianus, tom. vi. p. 5. 10. 130. 1463 4 allo 
2CFRED'S Annotations thereupon, 
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« ything.” This claſs was oppoſed by the Semi-arians, 
who, in their turn, were abandoned by the Eunomians, 
or Anomæ ans, the diſciples of AT1ivs and Eunomtvs, of 
whom the latter was eminent for his knowledge and pe- 
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netration, The Semi- arians held, that the ſon was 


tub, i. e. ſimilar to the father in his eſſence, not by nature, 
but by a peculiar privilege ; and the leading men of this 
party were GEORGE of Laodicea, and Basiius of An- 
raſa]. The Eunomians, who were alſo called 
Attians and Exucontians, and may be counted in the 
number of pure Arians, maintained, that CHRIST was 


rrepoz0 105, or 2v6janiogy 1. e. unlike the father as well in 
his eſſence, as in other reſpe&ts[bþ]. Under this general 
diviſion, many other ſubordinate ſects were comprehend- 
ed, whoſe ſubtilties and refinements have been but ob- 
ſcurely developed by the ancient writers, The Arian 
cauſe ſuffered as much from the diſcord and animoſities 
that reigned among theſe ſects, as from the laboured 
confutations and the zealous efforts of the orthodox 
party, 

XVII. The Arian controverſy produced new ſects, 
occaſioned by the indiſcreet lengths to which the con- 
tending parties puſhed their reſpective opinions. And 
ſuch, indeed, are too generally the unhappy effects of 
diſputes, in which human paſſions have ſo large a part. 
dome, while they were careful in avoiding, and zealous 
in oppoſing, the ſentiments of ARlus, ran hcadlong into 
ſyſtems of doctrine of an equally dangerous and perni- 
cious nature. Others, in defending the Arian notions, 
went further than their chief, and thus fell into errors 
much more extravagant than thoſe which he maintained. 
Thus does it generally happen in religious controverſies: 
the human mind, amidſt its preſent imperfection and in- 
irmity, and its unhappy ſubjection to the empire of 
imagination and the dictates of ſenſe, rarely follows the 


[a] See PRUD. MARaN's Difſert. ſur les Semi-ariens, of which 
the learned VoiGT has given a ſecond edition in his Biblioth. 
Herefolog. tom. ii. p. 119. 

(5] See BasNaGE's Diſert. de Eunomio, in the Lefiones Antique 
t CanIsIus, tom. i. p. 172, where we find the confe/ton and 
als of EUNOMIUS yet extant, See allo Jo. ALB. FABRIC. 
bibliotheca Grac. vol. viii. p. 100—148, and the Codex Theodoſe 
Il, vi. p. 147. 155- 157. 167. 200, &c. : 
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* = „ x1, fual and divine things with that accurateneſs and ſim- 


plicity, that integrity and moderation, which alone can 
guard againſt erroneous extremes. 

Among thoſe who fell into ſuch extremes by their in- 
conſiderate violence in oppoling the Arian ſyſtem, Apor- 
LINARIS the younger, biſhop of Laodicea, may be juſtly 
placed, though otherwiſe a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and one whole learned labours had rendered to religion 
the moſt important ſervices. He defended ſtrenuoufl 
the drvinity of CHRIST againſt the Arians; but, by in- 
dulging himſelf too freely in philoſophical diſtinctions 
and ſubtilties, he was carried ſo far as to deny, in ſome 
meaſure, his humanity. He maintained that the body, 
which CaRIsT aflumed, was endowed with a ſenſitive, 
and not a rational foul; and that the divine nature per- 
formed the functions of reaſon, and ſupplicd the place of 
what we call the mind, the ſpiritual and intellectual 
principle in man. And from this it ſeemed to follow, as 
a natural conſequence, that the divine nature in CHRIST 
was blended with the human, and ſuffered with it the 
pains of crucifixion and death itſelf [c]. This great man 
was led aſtray, not only by his love of diſputing, but alſo 
by an immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine, 
concerning the two-fold nature of the ſoul, which was 
too generally adopted by the divines of this age; and 
which, undoubtedly, perverted their judgment in ſeveral 
reſpects, and led them to erroncous and extravagant de- 
ciſions on various ſubjects, 

Other errors, beſide that now mentioned, are imputed 
to APOLLINARIS by certain ancient writers; but it is not 
eaſy to determine how far they deſerve credit upon that 
head [4]. Be that as it will, his doctrine was received 


T [c] However erroneons the hypotheſis of APOLLINARIS May 
hive been, the conſequences here drawn from-it are not entire! 
mt; for if it is true, that the human ſoul does not, in any reſpect, 


with reſpect to the divine nature. | 

c dee BASNAGE'S Hiſloria Hearefis Apollinaris, publiſhed 3 
tecnd time by VorGT, in his Bibliotheca Hevreflogica, tom.. 
tate c. . p. 96. and improved by ſome learned and important 
additions. See allo tom. i. faſcic. iti. and p. 607. of this latter 


work, The laws that were enacted againd the tollowers of Afor- 
== * pY 
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by great numbers in almoſt all the eaſtern provinces, 
though, by the different explications that were given of 
it, its votaries were ſubdivided into various ſects. It did 
not, however, maintain its ground long ; but, being at- 
acked at the ſame time by the laws of the emperors, the 
decrees of councils, and the writings of the learned, it 
ſunk, by degrees, under their united force. 

XVIII. MarczLLvus, biſhop of Ancyra in Galatia, may 
he ranked in the ſame claſs with APpoLLINARIs, if we 
xe to give credit to EusEpius of Cæſarea, and the reſt 
of his adverſaries, who repreſent his explication of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as bordering upon the Sabellian 
and Samoſatenian errors. Many however are of opinion, 
that EusEB1Us of Czſarea, and the biſhop of Nicomedia, 
who bore the ſame name, repreſented with partiality the 
ſentiments of MARCELLUs, on account of the bitterneſs 
and vehemence which he diſcovered in his oppoſition to 
the Arians, and their protectors. But though it ſhould 
be acknowledged, that, in ſome particulars, the accuſa- 
tions of his enemies carried an aſpect of partiality and 
reſentment, yet it is manifeſt, that they were far from 
being entirely groundleſs. For, if the doctrine of Mar - 
CELLUS be attentively examined, it will appear, that he 
conſidered the Sor and the Holy Ghoft as two emanations 
from the divine nature, which, after performing their re- 
ſpective offices, were to return again into the /ub/ance of 
the father; and every one will perceive, at firſt fight, how 
incompatible this opinion is with the belief of three 
w/tinft perſons in the God-head. Beſides this, a particular 
aircumſtance, which augmented conſiderably the averſion 
of many to MARCELL US, as alſo the ſuſpicion of his er- 
ing in a capital manner, was his .obſtinately refuſing, 
towards the concluſion of his life, to condemn the tenets 
of his diſciple PHoTINUs [e]. 

XIX. PHoTINus, biſhop of Sirmium, may, with pro- 
. priety, be placed at the head of thoſe whom the Arian 
d controverſy was the occaſion of ſeducing into the moſt 


3 ww WW ww 


2 LINAR1S, are extant in the Theodo/ian Code, tom. vi. p. 144. See 
1, " account of APOLLINARIS, and his Hereſy, in the Engliſh edi- 
nt won of BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article APOLLINAR1S. 


be] See MONTFAUCON's Diatriba de Cauſſa Marcelli in Nou 


leckione Patrum Græcorum, tom. ii. p. 51; as allo GERVALSE, Vie 
4 F. Epiphane, p. 42, 


extravagant 
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343, his opinions concerning the deity, which were 
equally repugnant to the Orthodox and Arian ſyſtems, 
His notions, which have been but obſcurely, and indeed 
ſometimes inconſiſtently, repreſented by the ancient wri. 
ters, amount to this, when attentively examined: 
That JEsus CHRIsT was born of the Hol Grost 
and the Virgin Max; that a certain divine emanation, 
or ray (which he called the word) deſcended upon this 
© extraordinary man; that, on account of the union of 
the divine word with his human nature, IEsus was called 
the Sox of God, nay, God himſelf; and that the Hs 

© Ghoſt was not a diſtinct perſon, but a celeſtial virtue 
„ proceeding from the deity.” The temerity of this 
bold innovator was chaſtiſed, not only by the Orthodox 
in the councils of Antiech [F] and Milan, held in the years 
345 and 347, and in that of Sirmium, whoſe date is un- 
certain, but alſo by the Arians in one of their aſſemblies 
held at Sirmium, in the year 351. In conſequence of all 


this, PHoTINUs was degraded from the epiſcopal dignity, 


and died in exile in the year 372 [g]. 
XX. After him aroſe Mactponivs, biſhop of Con- 
antinople, a very eminent Semi-arian doctor, who, 
through the influence of the Eunomians, was depoſed by 
the council of Conſtantinople, in the year 360, and ſent 
into exile, where he formed the ſe& of the Macedonians, 
or Pneumatomachians. In his exile, he declared with 
the utmoſt freedom thoſe ſentiments which he had 
formerly either concealed, or, at leaſt, taught with much 
circumſpection. He conſidered the Holy Ghoſt as a di- 
« vine energy diffuſed throughout the univerſe, and not 


das a perſon diſtinct from the Father and the Son D“ 


This opinion had many partiſans in the Aſiatic pro- 


[VJ] According to Dr. LaRDNMER's account, this council of | 
Antioch, in 345, was held by the Arians or Euſebians, and not by | 
the Orthodox as our author affirms. Sce LARDNER's Credibility, 


Ec. vol. ix. p. 133 ſee allo ATHANas. De Synod. N. vi, vii. com- 
pared with SOCRAT. lib. ii, cap. xviii, xix. 


[e] Or in 475, as is concluded from JEROME's Chronicle.— | 


Marr. LARROQUE, De Photino, et ejus multiplici condemnation. 
TOM. ITTIGIUS, Hiftoria Photini in App. ad librum de Hereſiarchis 
«vi Apoſiclici. 


[ Socgarrs, Hifl. Fccleſ. lib. iv. cap. iv. 


vinces; 


Ne” 
, 
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vinces ; but the council aſſembled, by Tuxopostus, in CENT. 


the year 381, at Conſtantinople (to which the ſecond rank 
mong the ecumenical or general councils is commonly 
attributed) put a ſtop by its authority to the growing 
evil, and cruſhed this riſing ſect before it had arrived at 
its full maturity. An hundred and fifty biſhops, who 
were preſent at this council, gave the finiſhing touch to 
what the council of Nice had left imperfect, and fixed, in 
2 full and determinate manner, the doctrine of three 
PeRSONS in one GoD, which is as yet received among the 
generality of Chriſtians. This venerable aſſembly did 
not ſtop here ; they branded, with infamy, all the errors, 
and ſet a mark of execration upon all the hereſies, that 
were hitherto known; they advanced the biſhop of Con- 
flantinople, on account of the eminence and extent of the 
city in which he reſided, to the firſt rank after the Roman 
pontif, and determined ſeveral other points, which they 
looked upon as eſſential to the well-being of the church 
in general [i]. 

XXI. The frenzy of the ancient Gnoſtics, which had 
been ſo often vanquiſhed, and in appearance removed, 
by the various remedies that had been uſed for that pur- 
poſe, broke out anew in Spain. It was tranſported thi- 
ther, in the beginning of this century, by a certain per- 
ſon, named Mark of Memphis, in Exypt, whoſe con- 
verts at firſt were not very numerous. They increaſed, 
however, in proceſs of time, and counted in their number 
ſeveral perſons highly eminent for their learning and piety. 
Among others, PRISCILLIAN, a layman, diſtinguiſhed by 
his birth, fortune, and eloquence, and afterwards biſhop 
of Abila, was infected with this odious doctrine, and be- 
came its moſt zealous and ardent defender. Hence he 
was accuſed by ſeveral biſhops, and, by a reſcript obtain- 
from the emperor GRATIAN, he was baniſhed with 
his followers from Spain [4], but was reſtored, ſome time 


Li] SocRATEs, Hift. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. viii. p. 264. SOZOMEN. 
Hit. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. vii. p. 711. | 

33 [+] This baniſhment was the effect of a ſentence prondunced 
agunſt PRISCILLIAN, and ſome of his followers, by a ſynod con- 
vened at Saragoſſa in the year 380; in conſequence of which, 
Idactvs and ITHAC1Us, two cruel and perſecuting eccleſiaſtics, 
obtained from GRATIAN the reſcript abovementioned. See SULPIC. 
VER, Hiſt. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xlvii. p. 283. edit. Leipſick, 8vo. 
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after, by an edict of the ſame prince, to his country and 
his functions. His ſufferings did not end here; for he 
was accuſed a ſecond time, in the year 384 [I], before 
Maximus, who had procured the aſſaſſination of Gx a. 
TIAN, and made himſelf maſter of Gaul; and, by the 
order of that prince, was put to death, at Treves, with 
ſome of his aſſociates. The agents, however, by whoſe 
barbarous zeal this {ſentence was obtained, were juſtly 
regarded with the utmoſt abhorrence by the biſhops of 
Gaul and Jtaly[m]; for Chriſtians had not yet learned, 
that giving over heretics to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, 
was either an act of piety or juſtice u]. [No: This 
abominable doctrine was reſerved for thoſe times, when 
religion was to become an inſtrument of deſpotiſm, or a 
pretext for the exerciſe of malevolence, vengeance, and 
pride, ] 

The death of PRIScILLIAN was leſs pernicious to the 
progreſs of his opinions, than might naturally have been 
expected. His doctrine not only ſurvived him, but was 
propagated through the greateſt part of Spain and Gaul, 
And, even ſo far down as the ſixth century, the followers 
of this unhappy man gave much trouble to the biſhops 
and clergy in theſe provinces. 

XXII. None of the Ancient writers have given an ac- 
curate account of the doctrine of the Priſcillianiſts. 


[i] Upon the death of GRATIAxN, who had favoured PRIs- 
CILLIAN towards the latter end of his reign, IT Hacius preſented 
to MAxXIMUs a petition againſt him; whereupon this prince ap- 
pointed a council to be held at Bourdeaux, from which PRISCILLIAN 
appealed to the prince himſelf. SULP. SEVER, lib. ii. cap. xlix. 
p-. 287. | 

u] It may be intereſting to the reader, to hear the character 
of the firſt perſon that introduced civil perſecution into the Chriſtian 
church. He was a man abandoned to the moſt corrupt indolence, 
and without the leaſt tincture of true piety, He was audacious, 
© talkative, impudent, luxurious, and a flave to his belly. He ac- 
© culed as heretics, and as proteors of PRISCILLIAN, all thoſe 
« whoſe lives were conſecrated to the purſuit of piety and know- 
<« ledge, or diſtinguiſhed by acts of mortification and abſtmence, 
Sc. Such is the character which SuEpicius SEVERUS, who had 
an extreme averhon to the ſentiments of PRISCILLIAN, gives us ot 
ITHAaCc1us biſhop of Soffuba., by whote means he was put to death. 

[2] See SUL. SEVER. Hi. Sacy. ect. Leipſ. 8vo. 1709. where 
MAaRT1Y, the truly apoſtolical biſhop of Tours, fays to Maxis, 
Nowum (lie et manditum netas ut can, m ecolefle judex ſeculi judir 
carer. dee allo Dial. ii. de with Faria, Cal. A. p. 495. 
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Many, on the contrary, by their injudicious repreſenta- C E Nr. 
tons of it, have highly disfigured it, and added new _ IV. 
degrees of obſcurity to a ſyſtem which was before ſuf- 
feiently dark and perplexed. It appears, however, from 
zuthentic records, that the difference between their doc- 
tine, and that of the Manicheans, was not very conſi- 
lerable, For “ they denied the reality of CyRIsT's birth 
«and incarnation; maintained, that the viſible univerſe 
« was not the production of the ſupreme deity, but of 
« {me demon, or malignant principle; adopted the 
« doctrine of eons, or emanations, from the divine na- 
ture; conſidered human bodies as priſons formed, by 
« the author of evil, to enſlave celeſtial minds; con- 
« demned marriage, and diſbelieved the reſurrection of 
« the body.” Their rule of life and manners was rigid 
and ſevere; and the accounts which many have given 
of their laſciviouſneſs and intemperance deſerve not the 
leaſt credit, as they are totally deſtitute: of evidence and 
authority, That the Priſcillianiſts were guilty of diſh- 
mulation upon fome occaſions, and deceived their adver- 
aries by cunning ſtratagems, is true: but that they held 
it as a maxim, that lying and perjury were /awful, is a 
moſt notorious falſhood, without even the leaſt ſhadow 
of probability [o], however commonly this odious doc- 
tine has been laid to their charge. Ia the heat of con- 
troverſy, the eye of paſſion and prejudice is too apt to 
confound the principles and opinions of men with their 
practice. 113 

XXIII. To what we have here ſaid concerning thoſe interior 
famous ſets which made a noiſe in the world, it will not . 
be improper to add ſome account of thoſe of a leſs con- 
liderable and inferior kind. 


Lo] See SIMON DE VRIEs, Difſert. Critica de Priſcilliauiſtis, 
printed at Utrecht in the year 1745, in 4to. The only defect in this 
lſertation is the implicit manner in which the author follows BE av- 
WOBRE'S Hiſtory of the Manicheans, taking every thing for granted 
Which is affirmed in that work. See alſo FRAxc. GIXVESII Hiſtoria 
Priſcillianiflarum Chronalogica, publiſhed at Rome in the year 17 50, 
n 8vo, We find, moreover, in the twenty-ſeventh volume of the 
Otuſculum Scientificum of ANGELUS CALOGERA, a treatiſe intitled, 
Bachiarus Illuftratus, ſeu de Priſcilliana Hæreſi diſſertalio; but this 
liſſertation appears rather intended to clear up the affair of BACH“ 
1 than to give a full account of the Priſcillianiſts and theic 
Vrugy 
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Aup Rus, a man of remarkable virtue, being excom- 
municated in Syria, on account of the freedom and im- 
portunity with which he cenſuted the corrupt and licen- 
tious manners of the clergy, formed an aſſembly 91 
thoſe who were attached to him, and became, by his own 
appointment, their. biſhop. Baniſhed into: Scythia by the 
emperor, he went: among the -Goths, where his ſe& 
flouriſhed and augmented conſiderably.” The ancient 
writers, are not agreed about the time in; which we are 
to date the origin of this ſect. With reſpe& to its re- 
ligious inſtitutions, we know that they differed in ſome 
points from thoſe. obſerved by other Chriſtians : and 
particularly, that the followers : of Aupæus celebrated 
Eaſter, or the Paſchal feaſt, with the Jews, contrary to 
the expreſs decree of the council of Nice. With reſpect 
to their doctrine, ſeveral errors have been imputed to 
them fp], and this, among others, that they attributed 
to the deity a human form. 

XXIV. The Grecian and Oriental writers place, is 
this century, the riſe of the ſect of the Meſſalians, or 
Euchites, whaſe doctrine and diſcipline were, indeed, 
much more ancient, and ſubſiſted, even before the birth 
of CHRIST, in Syria, Egypt, and other eaſtern countries, 
but who do not ſeem to have been formed into a religious 
body before the litter end of the age of which we now 
write. Theſe fanatics, who lived after the monkiſh 
faſhion, and withdrew. from all commerce and ſociety 
with their fellow-creatures, ſeem to have deriyed their 
name from their habit of continual prayer. © They 
< imagined, that the mind of every man was inhabited by 
nan evil demon, whom it was impothble to expel by any 
other means than by conſtant prayer and ſinging of 
% hymns : and that, when this malignant ſpirit was caſt 
out, the pure mind returned to God, and was again 
< united to the divine fence from whence it had been 
<« ſeparated.” To this leading tenet they added many 
other enormous opinions, which bear a manifeſt reſem- 
blance of the Manichean doctrine, and are evident!y 


DLP] EyrirHanivs, Hæreſ. lxx. p. 811. AUuGUSTIN. De Her! 
cap. I. THEODORET. Fabul. Haret. lib. iv. cap. ix. 72 
Jo- Joach. SCHRODER. Diſertat. de Audæanis, publiſhed in 

oIGT's Bibliothece Hifloria Hæreſiolag. tom, i, part III. p. 2 
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daun from the ſame ſource from whence the Manicheans c E Nx. 
lrived their errors, even from the tenets of the Oriental IV. 
hiloſophy [4]. In a word : the Euchites were a ſort CHAT 
of Myſtics, who imagined, according to the Oriental 
notion, that two ſouls reſided in man, the one good, and 
the other evil; and who were zealous in haſtening the 
return of the good fpirit to God, by contemplation and 
prayer, The external air of piety and devotion, which 
xccompanied this ſect, impoſed upon many: while the 
Greeks, on the other hand, oppoſed it with vehemence in 
all ſucceeding ages. 
It is proper to obſerve here, that the title of Meſſalians 
and Euchites had a very extenſive application among the 
WHT Greeks and the Orientals, who gave it to all thoſe who 
| WH endeavoured to raiſe the foul to God by recalling and 
WH vithdrawing it from all terreſtrial and ſenſible objects; 
| WH towever theſe enthuſtaſts might differ from each other 
in their opinions on other ſubjects.  _. 6M 
XXV. Towards the concluſion of this century, two The Anti- 
| WH oſſite ſets involved Arabia and the adjacent countyies, eech 
„nde troubles and tumults of a new controverſy. Theſe Gollyridi: 
ring factions went by the names of Antidico-marianites ans. 
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„ud Collyridians. The former maintained, that the 
; Virgin Mien always preſerve her immaculate 
tate, but received the embraces of her huſband Joszpn 
\ WH #fter the birth of CHRIST. The latter on the contrary, 
j who were ſingularly favoured by the female fex, running 
ir 

J 


into the oppoſite extreme, worſhipped the Bleſſed Virgin 
a goddeſs, and judged it neceflary to appeaſe her anger, 
aud ſeek her favour and protection, by libations, ſacrifices 
' KL = vga of cakes (collyridz) and ſuch like ſer- 
of Vices [J. | 
Nl Other ſects might be mentioned here, but they are too 
in WI obſcure and inconſiderable to deferve notice. 


ny [7] Erirnaxius, Hereſ. xxx. p. 1067- THEODORET, Heret, 
+ Fabul. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 672. TIMOTHEUS, Preſbyter de r 
ereticor, publiſhed in the third volume of COTELERIUS's Monu- 

tly menta Ecclefie Grace, p. 403. Jac. TOLL Infigma itineris Italici, 
F. 110. ASSEMANI Bibliothecs Orientalis Vaticana, tom. i. p. 128. 

Wn. iii. part II. p. 172, &c. | 
[7] See Erir HAN. Here. lxxviii, Ixxix. p. 1003 and 1057s 
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CHAPTER l. | 
Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church, 


CENT. I. TN order to arrive at a true knowledge of the cauſes, 
PH kh L 13 which we are to attribute the outward ſtate of 
the church, and the events which happened to 
The ſtate of it during this century, we muſt keep in view the civil 
the Roman hiſtory of this period of time. It is, therefore, proper to 
eme. obſerve, that, in the beginning of this century, the 
Roman empire was divided into two diſtinct ſovereignties, 

of which the one comprehended the eaſtern provinces, the 

other, thoſe of the weſt. Arcanivs, the emperor of 

the caſt, reigned at Conftantinople; and Honorivs, who 

verned the weſtern provinces, choſe Ravenna for the 

place of his reſidence. This latter prince, remarkable 

only for the ſweetneſs of his temper, and the goodneſs of 

his heart, neglected the great affairs of the empire, and, 
inattentive to the weighty duties of his ſtation, held the 

reins of government with an unſteddy hand. The Goths 

took advantage of this criminal indolence ; made in- 

curſions into Italy; laid waſte its faireft provinces ; and 
ſometimes carried their deſolations as far as Rome, which 

they ravaged and plundered in the moſt dreadful manner. 

Theſe calamities, which fell upon the weſtern part of the 

empire from the Gothic depredations, were followed by 


others ſtil] more dreadful under the ſucceeding emperors: 
2 A fierce 


Cup. I. Proſperous Events, 


A fierce and warlike people, iſſuing out of Germany, 
overſpread Italy, Gaul, and Spain, the nobleſt of all the 
European provinces, and erected new kingdoms in theſe 
fertile countries; and ODOACER, at laſt, at the head of 
the Heruli, having conquered AUGUSTULUS, in the year 
476, gave the mortal blow to the weſtern empire, and 
reduced all Italy under his dominion. About ſixteen 
years after this, THEODORIC, king of the Oſtrogoths, 
made war upon theſe Barbarian invaders, at the requeſt 
of ENO, emperor of the eaſt, conquered ODoACER in 
ſereral battles, and obtained, as the fruits of his victories, 
kingdom for the Oftrogotns in Itah, which ſubſiſted 
under various turns of fortune from the year 493 to 
- WH 552 [4]. 

Theſe new monarchs of the weſt pretended to acknow- 
kdge the ſupremacy of the emperors who reſided at 
Conſlantinople, and gave ſome faint external marks of a 
diſpoſition to reign in ſubordination to them; but, in 
reality, they ruled with an abſolute independence, in 
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„ Wl their reſpective governments, and, as appears particularly 
ol y the dominion exerciſed by THEoDoORIC in Itah, left 
to BF vothing remaining to the eaſtern emperors but a mere 
i fhadow of power and authority [S]. 

to 


II. Theſe conſtant wars, and the inexpreſſible calami- 
ae tes with which they were attended, were undoubtedl 

S, Lerimental to the cauſe and progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
ne lt muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the Chriſtian 
of Wl emperors, eſpecially thoſe who ruled in the eaſt, were 
ho active and aſſiduous in extirpating the remains of the 
he Wl ancient ſuperſtitions. THeoDosIUs the younger diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in this pious and noble work, and many 
of Wi temarkable monuments of his zeal in this matter are 
d, Of fill preſerved [e] ; ſuch as the laws which enjoined either 


ths [a] See, for a fuller illuſtration of this branch of hiſtory, the 
in- (tuned work of DE Bos, intitled, Hiſtoire Critique de la Monarchie 
Hlansoiſe, tom. i. p. 258 ; as alſo Mascow's Hiflory of the 
mans. | 

[5] Car, pu FRESNE, Difſert. xxiii. ad Hiftor. Ludowici S. 
330, MURATORIL Antiq. Ital. tom. ii. 0 578. $32. GlAx- 


the ens, Hiffoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 207. Jo. COCKLAEL Vita 
Theogorici Ofiragotborum regis, printed in 4to in the year 1639, with 
by Wi: obſervations and remarks of PERINGSKIOLD, 


(| See the Theodgian Code, tom. vi. p. 327. 
vL, I, Aa the 
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more peculiarly incompatible with the genius and ſanctity 
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of them to CHRISTH and his ſaints ; the edicts by which 
he abrogated the ſacrilegious rites and ceremonies of 
Paganiſm, and removed from all offices and employment; 
in the ſtate ſuch as perſevered in their attachment to the 
abſurdities of Polytheiſm. | | 
This ſpirit of reformation appeared with leſs vigour in 
the weſtern empire, There the feaſts of Saturn and Pan, 
the combats of the gladiators, and other rites that were 
inſtituted in honour of the Pagan deities, were celebrated 
with the utmoſt freedom and impunity ; and perſons of 
the higheit rank and authority profeſſed publicly the re. 
ligion of their idolatrous anceſtors [4]. This liberty was, 
however, from time to time, reduced within narrower 
limits; and all thoſe public ſports and feſtivals, that were 


of the Chriſtian religion, were every where aboliſhed [e] 
III. The limits of the church continued to extend 
themſelves, and gained ground daily upon the idolatrous 
nations both in the eaſtern and weſtern empires. In the 
eaſt, the inhabitants of mount Libanus and Antilibanu 
being dreadfully infeſted with wild beaſts, implored the 
atiſtance and counſels of the famous S1MEoN the 
Stylite, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, 
SIMEON gave them for anſwer, that the only effectui 
method of removing this calamity-was to abandon the 
ſuperſtitious worſhip of their anceſtors, and ſubſtitute 
the Chriſtian religion in its place. The docility of this 
people, join-d to the extremities to which they were re- 
duced, engaged them to follow the counſels of this holy 
man. They embraced Chriſtianity, and, in conſequence 
of their converſion, they had the pleaſure of ſeeing their 


[4] See the Saturnalia of MacRoBivs, lib. i. p. 190. edit, 
Cronev. SciPto Marzi delli Anfitcatri, lib. i. p. 56, 5. 
PIERRE LE BRUN, Hift. Critique des pratigues ſuperſtieuſes, tom. l. 
p. 237. And above all MONTFAUCON, Dif. de moribus tempo! 
Theedofiz M. et Arcadii, which is to be found in Latin, in the eleyentl 
volume of the works of St. CHRY$0STOM, and in French, in the 
twenticth volume of the Memoires de I Academie des Inſcriptions el dr, 
Belles Leitres, p. 197. | 15 

(e AnasTAS1Us prohibited, towards the concluſion of this 
cent, the combats with the wild beaſts, and other ſhews. As- 
„uu. £1blzoth. Orient. Vatic, tom. i. p. 246. » 
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rage enemies abandon their habitations; if we may be- c ENT. 
lere the writers who affirm the truth of this prodigy. V. 
The fame SIMEON, by his influence and authority, in- 2 
troduced the Chriſtian worſhip into a certain diſtrict of . 
the Arabians ; ſome allege, that this alſo was effected by 

z miracle, which to me appears ſomewhat more than 

doubtful [F J. To theſe inſtances of the progreſs of the 

goſpel, we may add the converſion of a conſiderable num- 

her of Jews in the iſle of Crete, who, finding themſelves 

grolly deluded by the impious pretenſions of an impoſtor, 

called Moses CRETENsIs [g], who gave himſelf out for 

the Mes$1AH, opened their eyes upon the truth, and 

embraced the Chriſtian religion of their own accord [Y]. 

IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces the The conver- 
Roman empire in the weſt, were not all converted to 8 ; 
Chriſtianity at the ſame time. Some of them had em- tions to 
braced the truth before the time of their incurſion ; and Chriſtiani- 
ſuch, among others, was the caſe of the Goths. Others, . 

ifter having erected their little kingdoms in the empire, 

embraced the goſpel, that they might thus live with more 

ſecurity amidſt a people, who, in general, profeſſed the 

Chriſtian religion. It is, however, uncertain (and likely 

to continue ſo) at what time, and by whoſe miniſtry, the 

Vandals, Sueves, and Alans were converted to Chriſti- 

anity, With reſpe& to the Burgundians, who inhabited 2 
the banks of the Rhine, and who paſſed from thence into 

Gaul, we are informed, by SOCRATES [i], that they 

embraced the goſpel of their own accord, from a notion 


(f] AsSEMANNI Bibl. Orient. Vat. tom. i. p. 246. 

IF [g] We ſhall give the relation of SOCRATES, concerning this 
impoſtor, in the words of the learned and eſtimable author of the 
Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. In the time of THEoDOSIUS 
* the younger an impoſtor aroſe, called MosEs CRETENSIS. He 
"pretended to be a ſecond MosEs, ſent to deliver the Jews who 
"dwelt in Crete, and promiſed to divide the ſea, and give them a 
" lafe paſſage through it. They aſſembled together, with their wives 
and children, and followed him to a promontory. He there com- 
*manded them to caſt themſelves into the ſea. Many of them 
V obeyed and periſhed in the waters, and many were taken up and 
" ſaved by fiſhermen. Upon this, the deluded Jews would have 
© torn the impoſtor to pieces; but he eſcaped them, and was ſeen no 
more.“ See JoRTIN's Remarks, &c. firſt edit. vol. iii. p. 331. 
[5] SockaTEs, Hiſt. Eccleſ lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. p. 383. 

(i] Idem, Hi. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 373 

A 2a 2 | that 
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Franks, to embrace Chriftianity. This prince, whoſe 


the afhſtance of CHRIST (whom his queen CLOTHILDIS, 
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repreſented to them as a moſt powerful being, would 
defend them againſt the rapines and incurſions of the 
Hunns. They afterwards ſided with the Arian party, to 
which alſo the Vandals, Sueves, and Goths were zealoufly 
attached. All theſe fierce and warlike nations judged x 
religion excellent, in proportion to the ſucceſs which 
crowned the arms of thoſe that profeſſed it, and eſteemed, 
conſequently, that doctrine the beſt, whoſe profeſſors had 
gained the greateſt number of victories, When there- 
tore they ſaw the Romans poſſeſſed of an empire much 
more extenſive than that of any other people, they con- 
cluded that CHRIST, their God, was of all others the 
moſt worthy of religious homage. 

V. It was the ſame principle and the ſame views that 
engaged CLovrs [I], king of the Salii, a nation of the 


ſignal valour was accompanied with barbarity, arrogance, 
and injuſtice, founded the kingdom of the Franks in 
Gaul, after having made himſelf maſter of a great part of 
that country, and meditated with a fingular eagerneſs and 
avidity the conqueſt of the whole. His converſion to 
the Chriſtian religion, is dated from the battle he fought 
with the Alemans in the year 496, at a village called 
Tolbiacumſ1}; in which, when the Franks began to give 
ground, and their affairs ſeemed deſperate, he implored 


daughter of the king of the Burgundians, had often re- 
preſented to him, in vain, as the ſon of the true God) and 
ſolemnly engaged himſelf, by a vow, to worſhip him 2 
his God, if he rendered him victorious over his enemies. 
Victory decided in favour of the Franks; and CLov1s, 
faithful to his engagement, received baptiſm at Rheims[m], 
towards the concluſion of that ſame year, after having 
been inſtructed by Remic1vs, biſhop of that city, in the 


[4] Beſides the name of CLovis, this prince was alſo called 
CLopovzvus, HLuDovicus, LuUDovicus, and LUDICIN. 
TP [1] Tolbiacum is thought to be the preſent Zulpicł, which l 
about twelve miles from Cologn. . 
[n] See GREGORY of Tours, Hiſleria Francorum, lib. li. cif. 
XXX, XXXi, HENRY Count BUNau's Hifteria Imperii Roman” 
Comer one i, p. 588. DE Bos's Hiftoire Critique 4. 
archie Frangoiſe, tom. ii. p. 340. | 
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lotrines of the goſpel (u]. The example of the king © E 
had ſuch a powerful effect upon the minds of his ſubjects, 
that three thouſand of them immediately followed it, and 
were baptized with him. Many are of opinion, that the 
tfire of extending his dominions was that which con- 
tributed principally to render CLovis faithful to his en- 
gagement; though ſome influence may alſo be allowed 
to the zeal and exhortations of his queen CLOTHILDIS. 
Be that as it will, nothing is more certain than that his 
xofeſlion of Chriſtianity was, in effect, of great uſe to 
him, both in confirming and enlarging his empire. 

The miracles, which are ſaid to have been wrought 
it the baptiſm of CLovis, are utterly unworthy of the 
ſmalleſt degree of credit. Among others the principal 
wodigy, that of the phial full of oil ſaid to be brought 
from heaven by a milk-white dove, during the ceremony 
of baptiſm, is a fiction, or rather, perhaps, an impoſture; 
a pretended miracle contrived by artifice and fraud [o]. 
Pous frauds of this nature were very commonly practiſed 


u] TheEpitomizer of the hiſtory of the Franks tells us, that 
Rios haying preached to CLovis, and thofe who had been 
baptized with him, a ſermon on the paſſion of our Saviour; the 
king, in hearing him, could: not forbear crying out, If I had been 
*thers with my Franks, that ſhould not haye happened.“ 

[9] The truth of this miracle has been denied by the learned Joux 
urs CHIFLET, in his book De ampulla Rhemenfi, printed in folio, 
Antwerp, in the year 1651; and it has been affirmed by VER TOT, 
iu the Memoires de Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, 
tom. iv. p. 3 50. After a mature conſideration of what has been al- 
edged on both ſides of the queſtion, I can ſcarcely venture to deny 
the fact: Jam therefore of opinion, that, in order to confirm and 
fx the wavering faith of this Barbarian prince, REMIG1Us had pre- 
pred his mealures before hand, and trained a pigeon by vait appli- 
ation and dexterity in ſuch a manner, that, during the baptiſm of. 
CLovis, it deſcended from the roof of the church with a phial of 
vl. Among the records of this century, we find accounts of many 
lach miracles. y There is one circumſtance, which obliges me to 
uffer from Dr. Mos HEIM upon this point, and to look upon the 
ory of the famous phial, rather as a nere fiction, than as a pots 
Jraud or pretended miracle brought about by artifice z and that cir- 
Unitance is, that GREGORY of Tow's, from whom we have a full 
Kount of the converſion and baptiſm of CLOVIs, and who, from 
lis proximity to this time, may almoſt be called a contemporary Wil- 
ler, has not made the leaſt mention of this famous miracle. This 
Milo, in a writer whom the Roman- catholics themielves coniide: 
* un overcreculous hiſtorian, amounts to a proof, that, in his time, 
8 table was not yet invented, | 
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in Gaul and in Sparn at this time, in order to captiyate, 
with more facility, the minds of a rude and barbarous . 
people, who were ſcarcely ſuſceptible of a rational con- 
viction. 1 

The converſion of CLovis is looked upon by the 
learned as the origin of the titles of AA Chriſtian king, 
and eldeſt ſon of the church, which have been fo long at- 
tributed to the kings of France [y]. For if we except 
this prince, all the kings of thoſe barbarous nations, who 
ſeized upon the Roman provinces, were either yet in- 
volved in the darkneſs of paganiſm, or infected with the 
Arian hereſy. n 

VI. CELESTINE, the Roman pontif, ſent PALLApws 
into Ireland, to propagate the Chriſtian religion among 
the rude inhabitants of that iſland. This firſt miſſion [9] 
was not attended with much fruits; nor did the ſucceſs 
of PALLADIUs bear any proportion to his laborious and 
pious endeavours. After his death, the ſame pontif 
employed, in this miſſion, SUccaTHus, a native of 
Scotland, whoſe name he changed into that of PArRick, 
and who arrived among the Iriſh in the year 432. The 
ſucceſs of his miniſtry, and the number and importance 
of his pious exploits, ſtand upon record as undoubted 
proofs not only of his reſolution and patience, but alſo 
of his dexterity and addreſs. Having attacked, with 
much more ſucceſs than his predeceſſor, the errors and 
ſuperſtitions of that uncivilized people, and brought great 
numbers of them over to the Chriſtian religion, he 


founded, in the year 472, the archbiſhopric of Armagh [r], 


[p] See Gan. DanitL et DE Caurs, Diſſert. de titulo Regis 
Chriſtianiſſimi, Journal des Sgavans, for the year 1720, p. 243+ 404. 
448. 836. Memoires de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. Xx. 
p- 466. 

] From the fragments of the lives of ſome Iriſh biſhops, 
who are ſaid to have converted many of their countrymen in the 
fourth century, archbiſhop UsHER concludes, that PALLADIUS was 
not the firſt biſhop of Ireland. (Sce his Antiquitzes of the Brit 
Church). But it has been evidently proved, among others by Bol. 
LANDUS, that theſe fragments are of no earlier date than the twelttl 
century, and are, beſides, the moſt of them fabulous. Dr. Mo- 


SHEIM s opinion is further confirmed by the authority of PROSPER, 
which is deciſive in this matter. 


[r] See the Acta Sandor. tom. ii, Martii, p. 577. tom. ii. 
Februar, p. 131. 179. JAC, WARAE1 Hiberina Sacra, printed in 
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the Iriſh nation. Hence this famous miſſionary, though 
not the firſt who brought among that people the light of 


the goſpel, has yet been juſtly intitled, The apeſtle of the + 


il, and the father of the Hibernian church; and is ſtill 
generally acknowledged and revered in that honourable 
character. | 


VII. The cauſes and circumſtances by which theſe 


different nations were engaged to abandon the ſuperſtition 
of their anceſtors, and to embrace the religion of IEsus, 


may be eaſily deduced from the facts we have related in 


the hiſtory of their converſion. It would, indeed, be an 
inſtance of the blindeſt and moſt perverſe partiality not to 
acknowledge, that the labours and zeal of great and 
eminent men contributed to this happy purpoſe, and were 
the means by which the darkneſs of many was turned 
into light. But, on the other hand, they muſt be very 
inattentive and ſuperhcial obſervers of things, who do 
not perceive that the fear of puniſhment, the proſpect of 
honours and advantages, and the deſire of obtaining ſuc- 
cour againſt their enemies from the countenance of the 
Chriſtians, or the miraculous influences of their religion, 
were the preyailing motives that induced the greateſt pait 
to renounce the ſervice of their impotent gods. 

How far theſe converſions were due to real miracles 
attending the miniſtry of theſe early preachers, is a matter 
extremely difficult to be determined. For though I am 
perſuaded that thoſe pious men, who, in the midſt of 
many dangers, and in the face of obſtacles ſeemingly 
Invincible, endeavoured to ſpread the light of Chriſtianity 
through the barbarous nations, were ſometimes accom- 
panied with the more peculiar preſence and ſuccours of 
the Moſt High [s]; yet I am equally convinced, that the 


folio at Dublin, 1717. This latter publiſhed at London, in 1656, in 
duo. the Works of St. PATRICK. The ſynods, that were held by 
flis eminent miſſionary, are to be found in W1LxINs's Concilia 
Magnæ Prit. et Hiberniæ, tom. i. p. 2. With reſpe& to the famous 
cave, which is called the Purgatory of St. PATRICK, the reader may 
conlult LE BRUx, Hyifloire Critique des pratiques Superſtetieuſ+s, 
tom, Iv, p. 34. 

[5] There is a remarkable paſſage, relating to the miracles of this 
Kury, in ZENEAS GAZAEUS'S Dialogue concerning the Immortal:ty 
i the Soul, &c. intitled, Theophraflus, p. 78. $0, $1, edit, Barth, 
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greateft part of the prodigies, recorded in the hiſtories of 
this age, are liable to the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of falſhood 
or impoſture. The ſimplicity and ignorance of the 
generality in thoſe times furniſhed the moſt favourable 
occaſion for the exerciſe of fraud; and the impudence of 
impoſtors, in contriving falſe miracles, was artfully pro- 
portioned to the credulity of the vulgar [t]; while the 
iagacious and the wiſe, who perceived theſe cheats, were 
obliged to filence by the dangers that threatned their lives 
and foftunes, if they detected the artifice [yu]. Thus 
does it generally happen in human life, that, when the 
diſcovery and profeffion of the truth is attended with 


filent, the multitude believe, and 


impoſtors triumph. 


—— * 
tl. 
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CH AP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events which happened to the church 
this bed, during this century. DT Oe 


I. IT has been already obſcrved, that the Goths, the 

Hetuli, the Francs, the Huns, and the Vandals, 
with other fierce and warlike nations, for the moſt part 
ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, had invaded the Roman empire, 
and rent it aſunder in the moſt ' deplorable manner. 
Amidft theſe: calamities, the Chriſtians were grievous, 
nay, we may venture to ſay, the principal ſufferers. lt 
is true, theſe ſavage nations were much more intent upon 
the acquiſition of wealth and dominiofi, than upon the 
propagation or ſupport. of the Pagan ſuperſtitions ; nor 
did their cruelty and oppoſition to the Chriſtians ariſe 
from any religious principle, or from an enthuſiaſtic 
deſire to ruin the cauſe of Chriſtianity ; it was merely 


See the controverſy concerning the time when miracles ceaſed in the 
church, that was carried on ſome years ago, on occaſion of Dr. 
MiDDLE'TON's Free Inquiry, &c. h 

[t] This is mgenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedictine monks, 
Hiftcire Literaire de la France, tom. ii. p. 33. and happily expreſſed 
by Livy, Hift. lib. xxw. cap. x. 86. Prodigia multa nuntiata ſunt, 


Jie quo magis. creuebant ſimplices et religig/t homines, eo plura nunita* 
gut. | 


[z] SULÞITI)s SEVERVS, Dial. i. p. 438. Ep. . p. 457. Dial. 


$U. cap. 11. P. 487. 


# 


by 
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the empire, that they were excited to treat with ſuch 
ſeverity and violence the followers of CHRIST. The 
rainful conſideration of their abrogated rites, and the 
hopes of recovering their former liberty and privileges 
by the means of their new maſters, induced the worſhip- 
ers of the gods to ſeize with avidity every opportunity of 
inſpiring them with the moſt bitter averſion to the 
Chriſtians. Their endeavours, however, were without 
the defired effect, and their expectations were entire! 


braced Chriſtianity 3 though it be alſo true, that, in the 


ligion ſuffered heavily under the rigour of their govern- 
ment, | | | 
Il. To deſtroy the credit of the goſpel, and to excite 
the hatred of the multitude againſt the Chriſtians, the 
Pagans took occaſion, from the calamities and tumults 
which diſtracted the empire, to renew the obſolete com- 


of theſe complicated woes. They alleged, that, before 
the coming of CHRIST, the world was bleſſed with peace 


every where, the gods, filled with indignation to ſee 
their worſhip neglected and their altars abandoned, had 
which increaſed every day. This feeble objection was 
entirely removed by AUGUSTIN, in his book Concerning 
; the city of God ; a work extremely rich and ample in point 
r of matter, and filled with the moſt profound and diverſi- 
. hed erudition. It alſo drew a complete confutation from 
e de learned pen of ORosius, who, in a hiſtory written 
y expreſly for that purpoſe, ſhewed, with the utmoſt evi- 
&nce, that not only the ſame calamities now complained 
oi but alſo plagues of a much more dreadful kind, had 


in the world. | 6 | 
The calamities of the times produced ſtill more per- 
mucious effects upon the religious ſentiments of the Gauls. 


They introduced among that people the moſt deſperate 
dotions, and led many of them to reject the belief of a 


the 
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diſappointed. The greateſt part of theſe barbarians em- 


beginning of their uſurpations, the profeſſors of that re- 


plaint of their anceſtors againſt Chriſtianity, as the ſource 
and proſperity ; but that, fince the progreſs of his religion 


viſited the earth with thoſe Fus ure and deſolations, 


allied mankind before the Chriſtian religion appeared 


Uuperintending providence, and to exclude the deity from 
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the government of the univerſe. Againſt theſe frenetic 


infidels, SALVIAN wrote his book Concerning the divine 


government. 


III. Hitherto we have given only a general view of the 
ſufferings of the Chriſtians; it is however proper, that 
we enter into a more diſtin and particular account of 
that matter. 

In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the Goths 
and Vandals, whoſe cruel and facrilegious ſoldiery reſpect. 
ed neither the majeſty of relizion nor the rights of hu- 
manity, committed acts of barbarity and violence againſt 
za multitude of Chriſtians. 7 

In Britain, a long ſeries of tumults and diviſions in- 
volved the Chriſtians in many troubles. When the af- 
fairs of the Romans declined in that country, the Britons 
were tormented by the Picts and Scots, nations remarka- 
ble for their violence and ferocity. Hence, after many 
ſufferings and diſaſters, they choſe, in the year 445, 
VoRTIGERN for their king. This prince, finding him- 
{gf too weak to make head againſt the enemies of his 
country, called the Anglo-Saxons from Germany to his 
aid in the year 449. The conſequences of this meaſure 
were pernicious ; and it ſoon appeared that this people, 
who came as auxiliaiies into Britain, oppreſſed it with 
calamities more grievous than thoſe which it had ſuffered 
from its enemies. For the Saxons aimed at nothing lels 
than to ſubdue the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
and to reduce the whole iſland under their dominion. 
Hence a moſt bloody and obſtinate war aroſe between 
the Britons and Saxons, which, after having been carried | 
on, during the ſpace of an hundred and thirty years, with 
various ſucceſs, ended in the defeat of the Britons, who 
were forced to yield to the Anglo-Saxons, and to ſeek a | 
retreat in Batavia and Cambria. During theſe com- | 
motions, the ſtate of the Britiſh church was deplorable | 
beyond expreſſion ; it was almoſt totally overwhelmed | 
and extinguiſhed by the Anglo-Saxons, who adhered to 
the worſhip of the gods, and put an immenſe number of 
Chriſtians to the moſt cruel deaths [ww]. 


[ww] See, beſides Bee and GiLva, Jac- UssER. Antiquitat. 
Eccleſie Britannice, cap. xii. p.415. RAIN THOYRAS, Hiſlorre | 
4 Angleterre, tom. i. livr. ii. p. 91. 
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IV. In Perſia, the Chriſtians ſuffered grievouſly by c EN T. 
the imprudent zeal of ABDAs, biſhop of Suza, who pulled 5 OT . 
town the pyræum, which was a temple dedicated to fre. 
For when this obſtinate prelate was ordered by the king ia Perſia. 
(IvEGERDES) to rebuild that temple, he refuſed to 
comply; for which he was put to death in the year 
414, and the churches of the Chriſtians were levelled to 
the ground. This perſecution was not however of long 
duration, but ſeems to have' been extinguiſhed ſoon after 
its commencement. - 

VARARENES, the ſon of the monarch already men- 
tioned, treated the Chriſtians in a manner yet more bar- 
barous and inhuman in the year 421, to which he was 
led partly by the inſtigation of the Magi, and partly by 
his keen averſion to the Romans, with whom he was at 
war. For as often as the Perſians and the Romans were 
at variance, ſo often did the Chriſtians, who dwelt in 
Perſia, feel new and redoubled effects of their monarch's 
wrath; and this from a prevailing notion, not perhaps 
entirely groundleſs, that they favoured the Romans, and 
rendered real ſervices to their republic [x]. In this per- 
ſecution, a prodigious number of Chriſtians periſhed in 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, and by various kinds of pu- 
niſaments | y]. But they were, at length, delivered from 
theſe cruel oppreſſions by the peace that was made in the 
year 427, between VARARENES and the Roman em- 
pire [z]. 

It was not from the Pagans only, that the Chriſtians 
were expoſed to ſuffering and perſecution; they were 
moreover harraſſed and oppreſſed in a variety of ways by 
the Jews, who lived in great opulence, and enjoyed a 
high degree of favour and credit in ſeveral parts of the 
altſa]. Among theſe none treated them with greater 
rigour and arrogance than GAMALIEL, the patriarch of 
that nation, a man of the greateſt power and influence, 
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[x] TyrEoDorET, Hf. Eccleſ. lib. v. cap. xxxix. p. 245. 


AYLE'S Dictionary, at the article ABDAS. BARBEYRAC, De la 
morale des Peres, p. 320. 


[y] Jos. Siu. ASSEMANI Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 
p. 182. 248. 

x] SocRATES, Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. vii. cap. xx. p. 358. 

La] Soc RATES, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 349. cap. xvi. 
5. 353. Codex Theodoſ, tom. vi. p. 265. 
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whoſe authority and violence were, on that account, re. 
ſtrained, in the year 415, by an Expreſs and particular 


edict of Tateposrus the younger [U. 


V. It does not appear, from any records of hiſtory now 
remaining, that any writings againſt Cuatsr and his 
followers were publiſhed in this century, . unleſs we con- 
{wer as ſuch the hiſtories of OLyYMPIonoRUS le] and 
Zosrmus, of whom the latter lofes no opportunity of 
reviling the Chriſtians, and loading them with the molt 
unjuſt and bitter reproaches. But though'the number of 
books written atainft Chriſtianity was ſo ſmall, yet we 
are not to ſuppoſe chat its adverſaries had laid afide the 
ſpirit of oppoſition. The ſchools of the philoſophers 
and rhetoricians were yet open in Greece, Syria, and 
Zęypt; and there is no doubt but that theſe ſubtle 
teachers laboured aſhduoufly to corrupt the minds of the 
vouth, and to inſtill into them, at leaft, ſome of the prin- 
ciples-of the ancient ſuperſtition [al. The hiſtory of 
theſe times, and the writings of ſeveral Chriſtians who 
lived an this ceutury, exhivit evident proofs of theſc 
clandeſtine methods of — the e ea of dhe 
golpel. 


e cond 26. cites: F + 1 a3 
$6): Puorius, BHiath. Cad. Ixxx. 778. 1 


14) ZACH. 1A Mix x LEN. De fy: cis Dei, P. 165. 200, dit, 
Barthiic 
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CHAPTER L 
Concerning the ſlate of learning and philoſopby. 
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ISJ*HOUGH, in this century, the illiterate and 

ignorant were advanced to eminent and im- 
portant ſtations, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, yet we 
mult not conclude from thence, that the ſciences were 
held in univerſal contempt. The value of learning and 
the excellence of the finer arts were yet generally ac- 
knowledged among the thinking part of mankind. 
Hence public ſchools. were erected in almoſt all the great 
cities, ſuch as Con/tantinople, Rome, Marſeille, Edeſſa, 
Mſibis, Carthage, Lyons, and Treves; and public in- 
ſtructors of capacity and genius were ſet apart for the 
education of the youth, and maintained at the expence 
of the emperors. Several biſhops and monks contributed 
alſo to the advancement of knowledge, by imparting to 
others their ſmall ſtock of learning and ſcience. But the 
infelicity of the times, the incurſions of the barbarous 
nations, and the ſcarcity of great geniuſes, rendered the 
fruits of theſe excellent eftabliſhments much leſs than 
their generous founders and promoters expected. 

II. In the weſtern provinces, and eſpecially in Gau, 
there were indeed ſome men eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
their learning and talents, and every way proper to ſerve 
as models to the lower orders in the republic of letters. 
Of this we have abundant proof from the writings of 
Macxoprus, SALVIAN, VINCENT1US biſhop of Liris, 
Euxopius, Siboxius APOLLINARIS, CLAUDIAN, Ma- 
ukR Tus, DRACONTIUsS, and others, who, though in 
lome reſpects inferior to the more celebrated authors of 
antiquity, are yet far from being deſtitute of elegance, 
and diſcover in their produCtions a moſt laborious appli- 
cation to literary reſearches of various kinds. But the 
barbarous nations, which either ſpread deſolation, or 

formed 
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CEN T, formed ſettlements in the Roman territories, choked the 
V. growth of thoſe genial feeds, which the hand of ſcience 
P r. had ſowed in more auſpicious times. Theſe ſavage in- 
vaders, poſſeſſed of no other ambition than that of con- 
queſt, and looking upon military courage as the onl 
ſource of true virtue and ſolid glory, beheld of conſe- 
quence the arts and ſciences with the utmoſt contempt. 
Wherever therefore they extended their conqueſts, ignor- 
ance and darkneſs followed their ſteps, and the culture of 
the ſciences was confined to the prieſts and monks alone, 
And, even among theſe, learning degenerated from its 
primitive luſtre, and put on the moſt unſeemly and fan- 
taſtic form. Amidſt the ſeduction of corrupt examples, 
the alarms of perpetual danger, and the horrors and de- 
vaſtations of war, the Sacerdotal and Monaſtic orders 
loſt gradually all taſte for ſolid ſcience, in the place of 
which they ſubſtituted a lifeleſs ſpectre, an enormous 
phantom of barbarous erudition. They indeed kept 
public ſchools, and inſtructed the youth in, what they | 
called, the Seven liberal arts [d]; but theſe, as we learn 
from Au usrix's account of them, conſiſted only of a 
certain number of dry, ſubtile, and uſeleſs precepts; and 
were conſequently more adapted to load and perplex the 
memory, than to improve and ſtrengthen the judgment. 
So that, towards the concluſion of this century, the 
ſciences were almoſt totally extinguiſhed; at leaſt, what 
remained of them was no more than a ſhadowy form, 
without either ſolidity or conſiſtence. 
The ſtate of III. The few that applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy philoſophy in this age, had not, as yet, embraced the doc- 
de Went trine or method of AxisToTLE. They looked upon the 
ſyſtem of this eminent philoſopher, as a labyrinth beſet 
with thorns and thiſtles [e]; and yet, had they been able 
to read and underſtand his works, it is probable, that 
many of them would have become his followers. The 
doCtrine of PLATO had a more eſtabliſhed reputation, 


he 


aA] Theſe ſeven liberal arts were grammar, rhetoric, logics 
arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aſirouomy. See Cent. VIII. Part Il. 
Ch. II. in our ſecond volume, p. 251. 

[e] The paſſages of different writers, that prove what is here ad- 
vanced, are collected by LAUxO1Us, in his book, De varia Arif 
zelis fortuna in Academia Pariſcenſs. | 
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which it had enjoyed for ſeveral ages, and was conſi- CENT, 
tered not only as leſs ſubtile and difficult than that of „ n 
the Stagirite, but alſo as more conformable to the genius _” ery 
and ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion. Beſides, the moſt 
valuable of PLA'To's works were tranſlated into Latin b 
Vicrokixus, and were thus adapted to general uſe f]. 
And Stpontus APOLLINARIS [Z] informs us, that all 
thoſe, among the Latins, who had any inclination to the 
ſtudy of truth, fell into the Platonic notions, and fob» 
lowed that ſage as their philoſophical guide. 
IV. The fate of learning was leſs deplorable among In the eaft, 
the Greeks and Orientals, than in the weſtern pro- 
vinces; and not only the ſeveral branches of polite 
literature, but alſo the more ſolid and profound ſciences, 
were cultivated by them with tolerable ſucceſs. Hence 
we find among them more writers of genius and learn- 
ing than in other countries. Thoſe, who inclined to 
the ſtudy of law, reſorted generally to Berytus, famous for 
ry WH its learned academy [H], or to Alexandria [i], which lat- 
nter city was frequented by the ſtudents of phyſic and 
2 WH chemiſtry. The profeſſors of eloquence, poetry, phi- 
nd WF loſophy, and the other liberal arts, taught the youth in 
he public ſchools, which were erected in almoſt every city. 
it 
he 
hat 
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Thoſe however of Alexandria, A and Edeſſa, 
were looked upon as ſuperior to all 
of erudition and method [&]. 

V. The doctrine and ſect of the Modern Platonics Modern Pla- 
retained as yet, among the Syrians and Alexandrians, a nic. 
conſiderable part of their ancient ſplendor, OLyMPio- 
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c- DorvUs, HERO [CI], and other philoſophers of the firſt 
the WW rank, added a luſtre to the Alexandrian ſchool. That 1 
ſet of Athens was rendered famous by the talents and erudition | 

ible Wi of TheoprRAsTUs, PLUTARCH, and his ſucceſſor 

hat SYRIAN, Theſe were the inſtructors of the renowned 


PaocLus, who far ſurpaſſed all the Platonic philoſophers 


— 
2 — S * 2 _ —_ - 
— — — —— . — . —j—4—ꝓ—õ — ; 


[/] See AUGUSTINI Confeſſionum, lib. i. cap. ii. & 1. p. 105, 
196, tom. i, opp. 

[g] See his Fpifiles book iv. ep. iii. xi. book ix. ep. ix. 

| [lb] See Has x1 Libr. de Academia Fureconjultorum Berytenſi; as 
v0 MITYLEN US, De opificto Dei, p. 164. 

Zach. MITYLENA Us, De opificto Dei, p. 179. 

[#] AEN#As GAzUS in Theophraflo, p. 6, 7. 16, &c. 
„ Marinus, vita Procli, cap. ix. p. 19. edit. Fabricii. 
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riſes into 
credit, 


ſon of HERMIAS, Is1Dorus, and Damascivs, the dif. 


the daily progreſs of the Chriſtian religion, gradually 


logical diſcuſſions, and were fond of diſputing. In this, 
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of this century, and acquired ſuch a high degree of the 
public eſteem, as enabled him to give new life to the 
doctrine of PLATo, and to reſtore it to its former credit 
in Greece [m]. MakIN us of Neapalis, AMMonivs the 


—— 


eiples of PRoclus, followed, with an ardent emulation, 
the traces of their maſter, and formed ſucceſſors that re. 
ſembled them in all reſpe&ts. But the imperial laws, and 


diminiſhed the luſtre and authority of theſe philoſo- 
phers [nz]. And as there were many of the Chriſtian 
doctors who adopted the Platonic ſyſtem, and were (uf. 
ficiently qualified to explain it to the youth, this hindered, 
naturally, the ſchools of theſe heathen ſages from being 
ſo much frequented as they had formerly been, 

VI. The credit of the Platonic philofophy, and the 
preference that was given to it, as more excellent in 
itſelf, and leſs repugnant to the genius of the goſpel than 
other ſyſtems, did not prevent the doctrine of Axis Tori 
from coming to light after a long ſtruggle, and forcing 
its way into the Chriſtian church. The Platonics them- 
ſelves interpreted, in their ſchools, ſome of the writings 
of ARISTOTLE, particularly his Dialectics, and recom- 
mended that work to ſuch of the youth as had a taſte for 
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the Chriſtian doors imitated the manner of the heathen 
ſchools ; and this was the firſt ſtep to that univerſal do- 
minion, which the Stagirite afterward obtained in the re- 
public of letters. A ſecond, and a yet larger ſtride, which 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy made towards this univerſal 
empire, was, during the controverſies which ORIGEN 
had occaſioned, and the Arian, Eutychian, Neſtorian, 
and Pelagian diſſenſions, which, in this century, were ſo 
fruitful of calamities to the Chriſtian church. ORION, 
as is well known, was zealouſly attached to the Platonic 
ſyſtem. When therefore he was publicly condemned, 
many, to avoid the imputation of his errors, and to prevent 


n] The life of PROCLUsS, written by Maulxus, was publiſhed 
in 4to. at Hamburg, in the year 1700, by JOHN ALBERT FABRI 
Crus, and was enriched, by this famous editor, with a great num. 
ber of learned obſervations. | : 
5 Le Tos Axeas Gazærs in Theopbrafio, p. 6, 7, 8. 13. ©" 
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their being counted among the number of his followers, 
opted openly the. philoſophy of ARr1sToTLE, which 
was entirely different from that of ORIdEN. The Neſ- 
wrian, Arian, and Eutychian controverſies were managed, 
or rather drawn out, on both ſides, by a perpetual recourſe 
t ſubtle diſtinctions, and captious ſophiſms. And no 
thiloſophy was ſo proper to furniſh ſuch weapons, as 
that of ARISTOTLE ; for that of PLATo was far from 
being adapted to form the mind to the Polemic arts. 
Befides, the Pelagian doctrine bore a ſtriking reſemblance 
of the Platonic opinions concerning God and the human 
foul; and this was an additional reaſon which engaged 
many to deſert the Platoniſts, and to aſſume, at leaſt, the 
name of Peripatetics, | 
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Cmcerning the doctors and mini/ters of the Chriſtian church, 
and its form of government. | 


4 . QEVERAL cauſes contributed to bring about a 
. change in the external form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
eent. The power of the biſhops, particularly thoſe of 
W I firſt order, was ſometimes augmented, and ſometimes 
n lminiſhed, according as the times and the occaſions of- 
„bed; and in all theſe changes the intrigues of the court 
f and the political ſtate of the empire had much more in- 
1 fence, than the rules of equity and wiſdom. 

Z Theſe alterations were, indeed, matters of ſmall mo- 
* But an affair of much greater conſequence drew 
0 now the general attention, and this was the vaſt aug- 
„ entation of honours and rank that was at this time aC- 
: WH ulated upon the biſhops of Con/tantinople, in oppdſi- 
l don to the moſt vigorous efforts of the Roman pontif. 


In the preceding century, the council of Conſtautinaple 
had, on account of the dignity and privileges of that im- 
perial city, conferred upon its biſhops a place among the 
firſt rulers of the Chriſtian church. This new dignity 
Wing fuel to their ambition, they extended their views 
> authority and dominion, and encouraged, no doubt, 


u the conſent of the emperor, reduced the provinces of 
Vor. FE: B b Aſia, 
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ghoſtly juriſdiQion, 
In this century, they graſped at ſtill further acceſſions of 
power; fo that not only the whole eaſtern part of Ihri. 
cum was added to their former acquiſitions, but they were 
alſo exalted to the higheſt ſummit of eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity. For, by the xxvinith Canon of the council held at 
Chalcedon in the year 451, it was reſolved, that the (ame 
rights and honours, which had been conferred upon the 
biſhop of Rome, were due to the biſhop of Conflantineyle, 
on account of the equal dignity and luſtre of the two 
cities, in which theſe prelates exerciſed their authority, 
The ſame council confirmed alſo by a ſolemn act the 
biſhop of Conflantineple in the ſpiritual government of 
thoſe provinces over which he had ambitiouſly uſurped 
the juriſdiction. LEO the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, op- 
poſed, with vehemence, the paſſing of theſe decrees, and 
his oppoſition was ſeconded by that of ſeveral other pre- 
lates. But their efforts were vain, as the emperors 
threw in their weight into the balance, and thus fupport- 
ed the deciſions of the Grecian biſhops [o]. In conſe- 
quence then of the decrees of this famous council, the 
biſhop of Conſlantinople began to contend obſtinately for 
the ſupremacy with the Roman pontif, and to cruſh the 
biſhops of op ri and Antioch, ſo as to make them 
feel the oppreſſive effects of his pretended ſuperiority. 
And none diſtinguiſhed himſelf more by his ambition and 
arrogance in this matter, than AcAcivs, one of the bi 
ſhops of that imperial city [p]. 

II. It was much about this time that JuvENAL, biſhop 
of Jeruſalem, or rather of Alia, attempted to withdrav 
himſelf and his church from the juriſdiction of the bi. 
ſhop of Cæſarea, and aſpired after a place among the fil 
prelates of the Chriſtian world. The high degree 0 
veneration and eſteem, in which the church of Jeruſalm 
was held among all other Chriſtian ſocieties (on accoum 
of its rank among the apoſtolical churches, and its tit 
to the appellation of mother- church, as having ſucceeded 
the firſt Chriſtian aſſembly founded by the apoſtles) wa 
extremely favourable to the ambition of JUvENAL, 
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Le] LE Quikx, Oriens Chrift. tom. i. p. 36. 
[p] See BATLE's Dictionary in Euglith, at the article 2 
fen 
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rendered his project much more practicable, than It would C E N T, 
otherwiſe have been, Encouraged by this, and animated, 2 * 
by the favour and protection of I #E£0D05s1Us the young- 3 
er, the aſpiring prelate not ofily aſſumed the dignity of 
Patriarch of all Paleſtine [g], a rank that rendered him 
ſupreme and independent of all ſpiritual authority, but 
alſo invaded the rights of the biſhop of Antioch, and 
uſurped his juriſdiction over the provinces of Phenicia 
and Arabia. Hence there aroſe a warm conteſt between 
JuytNAL and Maximus biſhop of Antioch, which the 
council of Chalcedon decided, by reſtoring to the latter the 
provinces of Phanicia and Arabia, and conhrming the 
former in the ſpiritual poſſeſſion of all Paleſtins [y], and 
in the high rank which he had aſſumed in the church [5]. 
By this means, there were created, in this century, five 
ſuperior rulers of the church, who were diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, by the title of Patriarchs [#]. The Orien- 
tal hiſtorians mention a ſixth, viz. the biſhop of Seleucia 
and Cteſiphon, to whom, according to their account, the 
bihop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his juriſ- 
liction [u]. But this addition to the number of the 
patriarchs is unworthy of credit, as the only proof of it 


ne drawn from the Arabic /aws of the council of Nice, 

nich are nototiouſly deſtitute of all authority. ; 

. III. The patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by confiderable The rights 

e ad extenſive rights and privileges, that were ahnexed 18 - me ha 
] By All Paleſtine; the reader is deſired to underſtand, three FER 
lin provinces, of which each bore the name of Paleſtine, and 

o *ccordingly the original is thus expreſſed, Trium Paleflinarum Epiſ- 

a ly um [eu Patriarcham: After the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the 

bi- ce of Palgſtine was almoſt totally changed; and it was to parceiled 


1 and walted by a fiicceſſion of wars and invaſions, that it pre- 
tried ſcarcely any trace of its former condition: Under the Chriſti- 
u emperors there were Three Paleſtines formed out of the ancient 
len untry of that name, each of which was an epiſcopal ſee. And it 
%s of theſe three dioceſes that JUVENAL uſurped and maintained 
tte juriſdiction, See, for a further account of the Three Palefiines, 
PANHEMII Geographia Sacra, opp. tom. i. p. 79. 

[r] See alſo, for an account of the Three Paleſtines, CAROLI A 
Tauro Geographia Sacra, p. 307. 

5] See Mien. LE QUIEN, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 110. 
[!] See the authors who have written concerning the Patriarchs, 
Ph are mentioned and recommended by the learned FaBRICtus, 
I his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. Xiii. p. 453. 

e ASSEMANNI Bibliotb. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 9. 13, 
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C E N T. to their high ſtation, They alone conſecrated the bi- 
8 55 4 ſhops, who lived in the provinces that belonged to their 


PEE: juriſdiction. They aſſembled yearly in council the cler 
of their reſpective diſtricts, in order to regulate the affairs 
of the church. The cognizance of all important cauſes, 
and the determination of the more weighty controverſies, 
were referred to the patriarch of the province where th 
aroſe, "They alſo pronounced a deciſive judgment in 
thoſe cafes, where accuſations were brought againſt bi- 
ſhops. And, laſtly, they appointed vicars [wo], or depu- 
ties, cloathed with their authority, for the preſervation 
of order and tranquillity in the remoter provinces. Such 
were the great and diſtinguiſhing privileges of the pa- 
triarchs ; and they were accompanied with others of leſi 
moment, which it is needleſs to mention. 

It muſt, however, be carefully obſerved, that the au- 
thority of the patriarchs was not acknowleged through 
all the provinces without exception. Several diſtricts, 
both in the eaſtern and weſtern empires, were exempted | 
from their juriſdiction [x]. The emperors, who reſerved 
to themſelves the rw power in the Chriſtian hierar- 
chy, and received, with great facility and readineſs, the 
complaints of thoſe who conſidered themſelves as injured 

by the patriarchs ; the councils alſo, in which the majeſty 
and legiſlative power of the church immediately reſided; 
all theſe were ſo many obſtacles to the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the patriarchal order, 
The incon- IV. This conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical government was 


veniencies . ; es of 
Fates fo far from contributing to the peace and proſperity o 


panied the the Chriſtian church, that it proved, on the contrary, 4 
patriarchal perpetual ſource of diſſenſions and animoſities, and was 


* productive of various inconveniencies and grievances. 
ment. The patriarchs, who, by their exalted rank and extenſive 


authority, were equally able to do much good and much 
miſchief, began to encroach upon the rights, and to 
trample upon the prerogatives of their biſhops, and thus 


[ww] Dav. BLONDEL. De la Primaute de ['Egliſe, ch. xxl. 
p. 332. THEOD. RUINART, De pallio Archi- Epiſcopali, p- 445 
tom. ii. of the poſthumous works of MABILLON. 

[x] EDWARD. BREREWODIUS, Diſſert. de weteris Beclefie gut 
natione Patriarcbali; which is printed at the end of arch- ſhop 


1 HER's book, intitled, Opuſculum de origine Epiſcoporum et Metro- 
ꝛolitan. 
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introduced, gradually, a ſort of ſpiritual bondage into the 
church. And that they might invade, without oppoſi- 
tion, the rights of the biſhops, they permitted the biſhops, 
in their turn, to trample, with impunity, upon the an- 
cient rights and privileges of the people. For, in pro- 
portion as the biſhops multiplied their privileges and ex- 
tended their uſurpations, the patriarchs gained new ac- 
ceſſions of power by the deſpotiſm which they exerciſed 
over the epiſcopal order. They fomented alſo diviſions 
among the biſhops, and excited animoſities between the 
biſhops and the other miniſters of the church; nay, they 
went {till further, and ſowed the feeds of diſcord between 
the clergy and the people, that all theſe combuſtions 
might furniſh them with perpetual matter for the exerciſe 
of their authority, and procure them a multitude of clients 
and dependants, They left no artifice unemployed to 
ſtrengthen their own authority, and to raiſe oppoſition 
againſt the biſhops from every quarter. For this purpoſe 
it was, that they engaged in their cauſe by the moſt al- 
luring promiſes, and attached to their intereſts by the 
moſt magnificent acts of liberality, whole ſwarms of 
monks, who ſerved as inteſtine enemies to the bithops, 
and as a dead weight on the {ide of patriarchal tyranny. 
Theſe monaſtic hirelings contributed more than any 
thing elſe, to ruin the ancient eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, to 
diminiſh the authority of the biſhops, and raiſe, to an 
enormous and exceſhve height, the power and preroga- 
tires of their inſolent and ambitious patrons. 

V. To theſe lamentable evils were added the ambitious 
quarrels, and the bitter animoſities, that aroſe among the 
2 Wl patriarchs themſelves, and which produced the moſt 
bloody wars, and the moſt deteſtable and horrid crimes. 
The patriarch of Con/tantinople diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
theſe odious conteſts. Elated with the favour and pro- 
ximity of the imperial court, he caſt a haughty eye on all 
JUS lides, where any objects were to be found, on which he 
might exerciſe his lordly ambition. On the one hand, 
he reduced, under his juriſdiction, the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch, as prelates only of the ſecond 
order; and on the other, he invaded the dioceſe of the 
*. oman pontif, and ſpoiled him of ſeveral provinces. 
he two former prelates, though they ſtruggled with 
ech B b 3 vehemence, 
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polition, yet they ſtruggled ineffectually, both for — 
of ſtrength, and likewiſe on account of a variety of un- 
favourable circumſtances. But the Roman pontif, far 
ſuperior to them in wealth and power, contended alſo 
with more vigour and obſtinacy, and, in his turn, gave z 
deadly wound to the uſurped ſupremacy of the Byzantine 
patriarch. | 

The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the church, 
from this period, will find, in the events now mentioned, 


the principal ſource of thoſe moſt ſcandalous and deplo- | 0 
rable diſſenſions, which divided, firſt, the eaſtern church 0 
into various ſes, and afterwards ſeparated it entirely Wl " 
from that of the weſt. He will find, that theſe igno- ( 
minious ſchiſms flowed chiefly from the unchriſtian con- 
tentions for dominion and ſupremacy, which reigned Wl © 
among thoſe who ſet themſelves up for the fathers and 
defenders of the church. | 

VI. None of the contending biſhops found the oc- Wl ? 
currences of the times ſo favourable to his ambition, as Wl © 
the Roman pontif. Notwithſtanding the redoubled ef- 
forts of the biſhop of Conflantinople, a variety of circum- 


ſtances united in augmenting his power and authority, 
though he had not, as yet, aſſumed the dignity of fu- 
preme law-giver and judge of the whole Chriſtian church, 
The biſhops of Alexandria and Anticch, unable to make 
head againſt the lordly prelate of Conſlantinople, fled often 
to the Roman pontif for ſuccour againſt his violence; 
and the inferior order of biſhops uſed the ſame method, 
when their rights were invaded by the prelates of Aler- 
andria and Antioch, So that the biſhop of Rame, by 
taking all theſe prelates alternately under his protection, 
daily added new degrees of influence and authority to the 
Roman ſee, rendered it every where reſpected, and a; 
thus imperceptibly eſtabliſhing its ſupremacy, Such 
were the means by which the Roman pontif extended his 
dominion in the eaſt, In the weſt its increaſe was owing 
to other cauſes. The declining power and the ſupine 
indolence of the emperors, left the authority of the bi- 
ſhop who preſided in their imperial city almoſt withou! 
controul. The incurſions, moreover, and triumphs. of 
the Barbarians were fo far from being prejudicial to his 
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ning dominion, that they rather contributed to its ad- C E N r. 
rncement. For the kings, who penetrated into the x * * 
empire, were only ſolicitous about the methods of giving 
i ſufficient degree of ſtability to their reſpective govern- 
ments. And when they perceived the ſubjection of the 
multitude to the biſhops, and the dependance of the bi- 
ſhops upon the Roman pontif, they immediately reſolved 
to reconcile this ghoſtly ruler to their intereits, by load- 
ing him with benefits and honours of various kinds. |; 

Among all the prelates who ruled the church of Rome 

during this century, there was none who aſſerted, with 
ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, the authority and pretenſions of 
the Roman pontif, as LEO, commonly ſurnamed the 
GREAT. It muſt be, however, obſerved, that neither he, 
nor the other promoters of that cauſe, were able to over- 
come all the obſtacles that were laid in their way, nor the 
various checks which were given to their ambition. 
Many examples might be alleged in proof of this point, 
particularly the caſe of the Africans, whom no threats 
nor promiſes could engage to ſubmit the deciſion of their 
controverſies, and the determination of their cauſes, to the 
Roman tribunal [y]. 

VII. The vices of the clergy were now carried to the The vices of 
moſt enormous lengths; and all the writers of this cen- e cle. 
tury, whoſe probity and virtue render them worthy of 
credit, are unanimous in their accounts of the luxury, 
urogance, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs of the ſacerdotal 
orders. The biſhops, and particularly thoſe of the firſt 
rank, created various delegates, or miniſters who managed 
for them the affairs of their dioceſes, and a ſort of courts 
were gradually formed, where theſe pompous eccleſiaſties 
gave audience, and received the homage of a cringing 
multitude. The office of a pre/byter was looked upon of 
ſuch a high and eminent nature, that Martin, biſhop 
of Tours, was fo audacious as to maintain, at a public 
entertainment, that the emperor was inferior, in dignity, 
io one of that order [2]. As to the deac.ns, their pride 
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O Lup, EL. Du Pin, De entiqua Eccleſia Diſciplina, Dif. ii. 
FIN MELCH. LEYDECKERI1, Hiftoria Eccle/. Africane, tom. 11. 

i, 11. P- 505. ; 

LI] SULPITIUSs SEVERUS, De vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 339+ 
Wupared with Dialog. ii. cap. vi. p. 457+ 
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plaints, as appears from the decrees of ſeveral coun- 
cils [a]. Or 
Theſe opprobrious ſtains, in the characters of the 
clergy, would never have been ' endured, had not the 
greateſt part of mankind been ſunk. in ſuperſtition and 
ignorance, and all in general formed their ideas of the 
rights and liberties of Chriſtian miniſters from the model 
exhibited by the ſacerdotal orders among the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and Romans, during the law. of Moses, and 
the darkneſs of paganiſm. The barbarous nations alſo, 
thoſe fierce and warlike Germans, who, after the defeat 
of the Romans, divided among them the weſtern empire, 
bore, with the utmoſt patience and moderation, both the 
dominion and vices of the biſhops and prieſts, becauſe, 
upon their converſion to Chriſtianity; they became 
naturally ſubject to their juriſdiction; and ſtill more, 
becauſe they looked upon the miniſters of CHRIST, as 
inveſted with the ſame rights and' privileges, which } 
diſtinguiſhed the prieſts of their fictitious. deities. + 
VIII. The corruption of that order; who were appoint- 
ed to promote, by their doctrine and examples, the ſacred 
interetis of piety and virtue, will appear. leſs ſurprizing 
when we conſider, that multitudes of people of all kind 
were every where admitted, without examination and 
without choice, into the body of the clergy, the greateſt 
part of whom had no other view, than the enjoyment of 
a lazy and inglorious repoſe. Many of theſe ecclehaſtics 
were confined to no fixed places or aſſemblies, had no 
employment of any kind, but ſauntered about wherever 
they pleaſed, gaining their maintenance by impoſing upon 
the ignorant multitude, and ſometimes by mean and 
diſhoneit practices. | | 
But if any ſhould aſk, how this account is reconcilea- 
ble with the number of ſaints, who, according to the 
teſtiinonies of both the caſtern and weſtern writers, are 
ſaid to have ſhone forth in this century? The anſwer 
is obvious; theſe ſaints were canonized by the ignorance 
of the times. For, in an age of darkneſs and corruption, 
thoſe, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the multitude 


[a] See Dav. BLONDEL. Apologia pro ſententia Hieronymi d. 
epiſcopis et preſiy teris, p. 140. | 
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either by their genius, their writings, or their eloquence, C E.N x. 


by their prudence and dexterity in managing matters of 
importance, or by their meekneſs and moderation, and 
the aſcendant they had gained over their reſentments and 
paſhons ; all ſuch were eſteemed ſomething more than 
men; they were reverenced as gods; or, to ſpeak more 


properly, they appeared to others as men divinely inſpired, 
and full of the deity. | | | 


themſelves in ſolitary retreats, and had never thought of 
aſſuming any rank among the ſacerdotal order, were 
now gradually diſtinguiſhed from the populace, and were 
endowed with ſuch opulence and ſuch honourable pri- 
vileges, that they found themſelves in a condition to 
claim an eminent ſtation among the ſupports and pillars 
of the Chriſtian community [5]. The fame of their 
piety and ſanctity was at firſt ſo great, that biſhops and 
preſbyters were often choſen out of their order [c], and 


the monks and holy virgins might ſerve God in the 
moſt commodious manner, was at this time carried be- 
yond all bounds [d]. | 

The Monaſtic orders did not all obſerve the ſame rule 
of diſcipline, nor the ſame manner of living. Some 
followed the rule of AUGUsTINE, others that of Basir, 
others that of AN TONY, others that of ATHANASIUS, 
others that of PAchouius; but they muſt all have be- 


laws of their reſpective orders, ſince the licentiouſneſs of 
the monks, even in this century, was become a pro- 
verb [e], and they are ſaid to have excited the moſt 
dreadful tumults and ſeditions in various places. All 
the Monaſtic orders of all ſorts were under the protection 
of the biſhops in whoſe provinces they lived, nor did the 


— — =y — — 2 — — 


[6] ErirRHANIUSs, Expoſit. fidei, tom. i. opp. p. 1094. Mas 
DILLON, Reponſe aux Chanoines Regulieres, tom. ii. of his poſt - 
humous works, p. 115. | 

Le] SULPIT1Us SEVERUS, De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 320. 
Dial. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. | 

[4] SULP1TIUs SEVERUS, Dial. i. p. 419. Norts1us, Hiſtor. 


Pelag. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. tom. i. opp. Hifloire Literaire de la 
France, tom. ii. p. 35. 


| 8 5 
le] SULP, SEVERUS, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 399. 
| patriarchs 
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patriarchs claim any authority over them, as appears with 
the utmoſt evidence from the decrees of the councils held 
in this century [/]. | 

X. Several writers of conſiderable merit adorned this 
century. Among the Greeks and Orientals, the firſt 
place is due to CyR11, biſhop of Alexandria, fo famous 
for his learned productions, and the various controver- 
ſies in which he was engaged. It would be unjuſt to 
derogate from the praiſes which are due to this eminent 
man : but it would betray, on the other hand, a criminal 
partiality, did we paſs uncenſured the turbulent ſpirit, 
the litigious and contentious temper, and the other de- 
fects, which are laid to his charge [g]. 

After CyRIL, we may place THEOHDORET biſhop of 
Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned writer, eminent 
for his acquaintance with all the branches of ſacred eru- 
dition, but unfortunate in his attachment to ſome of the 
Neſtorian errors [G]. 

IsI1DoRE of Peluſium, was a man of uncommon learn- 
ing and ſanctity. A great number [i] of his epiſtles are 

extant, and diſcover more piety, genius, erudition, 
and wiſdom, than are to be found in the voluminous pro- 
ductions of many other writers [&]. 75 

THEOPHILUS biſhop of Alexandria, few of whoſe 

writings are now extant, acquired an immortal name 


[VI] See Jo. Lavuxoi Inquifitio in chartam immunitatis h. 
Germani, opp. tom. iii. part II. p. 3. In the ancient records, 
poſterior to this century, the monks are frequently called Clerks. 
(See MABILLON.' Pref. ad Sec. ii. Actor. Sandor. Ord. Benedicli, 
p. 14.) And this ſhews, that they now began to be ranked among 
the clergy, or minilters, of the church. 5 

[e] The works of CYR1L, in ſix volumes folio, were publiſhed at 
Paris, by AUBERT, in the year 1628. | 

[] The Jeſuit S1RMOND gave at Paris, in the year 1642, 4 
noble edition of the works of this prelate in four volumes in folio; 
a fifth was added by GARNIER, in 168 5. &F We muſt obſerve, 
in favour of this excellent eccleſiaſtic, ſo renowned for the ſanctity 
and ſimplicity of his manner, that he abandoned the doctrines 0 
NESTORIUS, and thus effaced the ſtain he had contracted by his 
perſonal attachment to that heretic, and to JOHN of Antioch, 

li] The number of theſe Epiſtles amounts to 2012, which art 
divided into five books. They are ſhort, but admirably written, 
and are equally recommendable for the ſolidity of the matter, and 
the purity and elegance of their ſtyle. g 

[4] The beſt edition of Is1DorE's Epiſtles, is that which was 
publiſlued in folio, by the Jeſuit SCOTT, at Paris in 1638. | by 
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by his violent oppoſition to Or1Gen and his follow- c E Nr. 


ers [1]. 


authors, by his Laufiac hiftory, and his Life of Cury- 
sos Tom. 

TuxopokkE of Mapſugſtia, though accuſed after his 
death of the greateſt errors, was one of the moſt learned 
men of his time. Thoſe who haye read, with any atten- 
tion, the fragments of his writings, which are to be 
found in PHoT1Us, will lament the want of theſe excel- 
kent compoſitions, which are either entirely loſt, or, if 
any remain [m], are only extant among the Neſtorians, 
and that in the Syriac language [x]. 

Nirus, diſciple of CuxYsosrou, compoſed ſeveral 
treatiſes of a practical and pious kind; but theſe per- 
formances derive more merit from the worthy and lauda- 
ble intention of their author than from any other cir- 
cumſtance. 

We paſs over in ſilence Bas1Lius of Seleucia; Tux- 
porTus of Ancyra; and GELAsSIUs of Cyzicum, for the 
ſake of brevity. | 

XI. A Roman pontif, Leo I, ſurnamed the GRkAr, 
ſhines forth at the head of the Latin writers of this 
century, He was a man of uncommon genius and elo- 
quence, which he employed however too much in ex- 
tending his authority; a point in which his ambition 
was both indefatigable and exceſſive [o]. 


UI] See EusEB. RENAUDOTUS, Hifloria Patriarchar. Alexan- 
p- 103. 

[m] See Jos. SIMON, ASSEMANI Bibliotb. Oriental. Clement. 
Vatic, tom. iii. part II. p. 227. 

u] It appears, by this account of the works of THEODORE, 

at Dr. Mos REIM had not ſeen the Diſſertations of the late DukE 
OF ORLEANS, in one of which, that learned prince has demonſtrated 
that the Commentary upon the Pſalms, which is to be found in the 
Chain or Collection of Corderius, and which bears the name of 
IYEODORE, is the production of THEeoDORE of Mopſueſftia. 
There exiſts alſo, beſides the fragments that are to be found in 
HOTIUS, a manuſcript commentary of this illuſtrious author upon 
the x11 miner Prophets. 
[9] All the works of LR o were publiſhed at Lyons, in two volumes 


folio, in the year 1700, by the care of the celebrated QUENEL of 
the Oratory, 
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Onos ius acquired a conſiderable degree of reputation 
by the H:/tory he wrote to refute the cavils of the Pagans 
againſt Chriſtianity, and by his books againſt the Pela- 
gians and Priſcillianiſts [p]. 

CAssiAx, an illiterate and ſuperſtitious man, incul- 
cated in Gaul, both by his diſcourſe and his writings, the 
diſcipline and manner of living which prevailed among 
the Syrian and Egyptian monks, and was a ſort of 
teacher to thoſe who were called Semi- pelagians [g]. 

Maximus of Turin publiſhed ſeveral Homilies, which 
are yet extant ; and, though ſhort, are, for the moſt part, 
recommendable both for their elegance and piety. 

' EvcnERivs of Lyons, and biſhop of that city, was one 
of the moſt conſiderable moral writers that flouriſhed 
among the Latins in this century []. 

PoxT1vus of Næla [s], diſtinguiſhed by his eminent and 
fervent piety, is alſo eſteemed for his poems and other 
good performances. | 


PETER, biſhop of Ravenna, obtained, by his elo- 
quence, the title of Chryſalagus; nor are his diſcourſes 
entirely deſtitute of genius [t]. WIR ' 
SALVIAN was an eloquent, but, at the ſame time, 1 
melancholy and ſour writer, who, in his vehement de- 
clamations againſt the vices of his times, unwarily dil- 
covers the defects of his own character [u]. | 


[p] See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article Oxostus. A valus- 
ble edition of this author, enriched with ancient coins and medals, 
was publiſhed in 4to. at Leyden, in the year 1738, by the learned 
HAVERCAMP. * 

[7] Hiffoire Litergire de la France, tom. ii. p. 215. SIMON, 
Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclefiaftique par Du Pix, tom. i. p. 156. 
The works of CASSIAN were publiſhed in folio at Francfort, in the 
year 1722, with a large Commentary by ALaRDUs GAzAUS. 

[7] See a large account of this prelate, in the Hiſtoire Literaire di 
la France, tom. 11. p. 275. | 

TF [5] This pious and ingenious eccleſiaſtic is more generally 
known by the name of PauLin. See Hiftoire Litteraire de li 
France, tom. ii. p. 179. The beſt edition of his works is that 
publiſhed by LE Brun, at Paris, in the year 1685, in two volumes 
4to. ; 

ft] AGNELLLI Liber P ontificalts Eccleſiæ Rawennatenſis, tom. ]. 

321. | 
9 [4] Hi. Liter. de la France, tom. ii. p. $179. The authors 
of the hiſtory, here referred to, give a different account of SAl- 
VIAN'S character. They acknowledge, that his declamations againk 
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diſputes, and the other controverſies that were managed 
in this century. | 

VincenT of Lerins gained a laſting reputation by his 
fort, but excellent, treatiſe againſt the ſects, intitled 
Commonitorium [uu]. 

SipontUS APOLLINARIS, a tumid writer, though not 
entirely deſtitute of eloquence; ViciLius of Tapſus; 
AxNoOBIUS the younger, who wrote a commentary on the 
book of Pſalms; DRAaconT1vs, and others of that claſs, 
are of too little conſequence to deſerve a more particular 
notice. 


HA r. . 
Cncerning the doctrine of the church during this century. 


MANN points of religion were more largely ex- Many po'nts 


plained, and many of its doctrines determined o r-ligicu 
determined. 


with more accuracy and preciſion, than they had been in 
the preceding ages. This was owing to the controverſies 
that were multiplied, at this time, throughout the 
Chriſtian world, concerning the perſon and nature of 


the vices of the age, in his Treatiſe againft Avarice, and his Dijtour/ſe 
concerning Providence, are warm and vehement: but they repreſent 
him notwithſtanding as one of the moſt humane and beneyolent men 
of his time. It is however beyond all doubt, that he was extrava- 
gantly auſtere in the rules he preſcribed for the condu of life. For 
what is more unnatural than to recommend to Chriſtians, as a neceſſary 
condition of ſalvation, the leaving their whole ſubſtance to the poor, 
to the utter ruin of their children and relations? It muſt however be 
confeſſed, that his auſterity in point of diſcipline was accompanied 
with the moſt amiable moderation towards thoſe who differed from 
him in articles of faith. There is a moſt remarkable paſſage to this 
purpoſe, in his Treatiſe concerning Providence, book v. p. 100. 
oo] This work of VINCENT, which is commended by our 
author, ſeems ſcarcely worthy of ſuch applauſe. I ſee nothing in it, 
but that blind veneration for ancient opinions, which is ſo fatal to 
the diſcovery and progreſs of truth; and an attempt to prove, that 
nothing but the voice of tradition is to be conſulted in fixing the 
ſenſe of the Holy Scriptures. An ample account of VINCENT, 
ROSPER, and ARNOBIUS, is to be found in the Hiftoire Literaire 
4 la France, tom. ii, p. 305. 342+ 369. 
CurisT ; 
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382 The Internal HIS TOoRY of the Ctivncy, 
C ENT. CHRIST ; the innate corruption and depravity of man ; thi 
V. natural ability of men to live according to the dictates of the 
7 U. divine law; the neceſſity of the divine grace in *L 10 
* ſalvation; the nature and exiſtence of human liberty; and 
other ſuch intricate and perplexing queſtions, The 
ſacred and venerable ſimplicity of the primitive times, 
which required no more than a true faith in the word of 
God, and a fincere obedience to his holy laws, appeared 
little better than ruſticity and ignorance to the ſubtile 
doors of this quibbling age. Yet ſo it happened, that 
many of the over-curious divines, who attempted to ex- 
plain the nature and remove the difficulties of theſe in- 
tricate doctrines, ſucceeded very ill in this matter. In- 
ſtead of leading men into the paths of humble faith and 
genuine piety, they bewildered them in the labyrinths of 
controverſy and contention, and rather darkened than 
illuſtrated the ſacred myſteries of religion by a thick 
cloud of unintelligible ſubtilties, ambiguous terms, and 
obſcure diſtinctions. Hence aroſe new matter of ani- 
moſity and diſpute, of bigotry and uncharitableneſs, 
which flowed like a torrent through ſucceeding ages, and 
which all human efforts ſeem unable to vanquiſh. In 
theſe diſputes, the heat of paſſion, and the exceſſive force 
of religious antipathy and contradiction, hurried fre- 
quently the contending parties into the moſt dangerous 
Extremes. 
Superſtition II. If, before this time, the luſtre of religion was 
grows apace. clouded with ſuperſtition, and its divine precepts adul- 
| terated with a mixture of human inventions, this evil, 
inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed daily. The happy fouls 
of departed Chriftians were invoked by numbers, and 
their aid implored by aſſiduous and fervent prayers ; while 
none ſtood up to cenſure or oppoſe this | prepoſterous 
worſhip. The queſtion, how the prayers of mortals aſ- 
cended to the celeftial ſpirits (a queſtion which afterwards 
produced much wrangling and many idle fancies) did 
not as yet occaſion any difficulty, For the Chriſtians 
of this century did not imagine that the ſouls of the ſaints 
were ſo entirely confined to the celeftial manſions, as to 
be deprived of the privilege of viſiting mortals, and travel- 
ling, when they pleaſed, through various countries. 
They were further of opinion, that the places moſt fre- 
6 | quented 
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they had formerly animated were interred ; and this 
opinion, which the Chriſtians borrowed from the Greeks 
and Romans, rendered the ſepulchres of the ſaints the 
neral rendezvous of ſuppliant multitudes [ x]. . The 
images of thoſe, who, 2 their lives, had acquired 
the reputation of uncommon ſanctity, were now honoured 
with a particular worſhip in ſeveral places; and many 
imagined, that this worſhip drew down into the images 
the propitious preſence of the ſaints or celeſtial beings 
they repreſented ; deluded, perhaps, into this idle fancy 
by the crafty fictions of the heathen prieſts, who had 
publiſhed the ſame thing concerning the ſtatues of 
JueiTER and MERCURY [y]. A ſingular and irreſiſtible 
eficacy was alſo attributed to the bones of martyrs, and 
to the figure of the croſs, in defeating the attempts of 
Satan, removing all ſorts of calamities and in healing not 
only the diſeaſes of the body, but alſo thoſe of the 
mind ſz). We ſhall not enter here into a particular ac- 
count of the public ſupplications, the holy pilgrimages, 
the ſuperſtitious ſervices paid to departed ſouls, the 
multiplication of temples, altars, penitential garments, 
and a multitude of other circumſtances, that ſhewed the 
decline of genuine piety, and the corrupt darkneſs that 
was eclipſing the luſtre of primitive Chriſtianity. As 
there were none in theſe times to hinder the Chriſtians 
from retaining the opinions of their Pagan anceſtors con- 
cerning departed ſouls, heros, demons, temples, and ſuch 
like matters, and even transferring them into their re- 
ligious ſervices; and as, inſtead of entirely aboliſhing 
the rites and inſtitutions of ancient times, theſe inſtitu- 
tions were {till obſerved with only ſome ſlight alterations; 


[x] LacTAnTIiUs, Divinar. Inflitutionum, lib. i. p. 164. 
Hrstopus, Opp. et Dier. ver. 122. Compare with theſe, Sul I- 
TVS SEVERUS, Epift. ii. p. 371. Dial. ii. cap. xiii. p. 474+ 
Dial. ili. p. 512. ZENEAS GAzEUS, in Theophraſto, p. 65. 
MACARIUS in Jac. ToLLit Infignibus Itineris Italici, p. 197. and 
other writers of this age. 
[y] CLEMENTINA, Homil. x. p. 697. tom. i. PP. Apeſfolic. 
RNOBIUS, Adv. Gentes, lib. Vi. p. 254+ CaASP. BARTHIUS, ad 
utlium Numantian. p. 2 50. 

[z] PRUDenT1Us, Hymn. Xi. de Coronis, p. 150, 151. SULs 
PFITIUS SEVERUS, Eþ. i. p. 364. 4ENEAs GAZAUS, in Theo- 


thrafto, pP. 173. 
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C E N T. all this ſwelled of neceſſity the torrent of ſuperſtition, and 
| deformed the beauty of the Chriſtian religion and wor. 
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Interpreta- 
tions of 
ſcripture. 


fouls, by means of a certain kind of fire, was more amply 


age, in which the Chriſtian doctors were leſs involved in 


The Internal H1sToRyY of the Chuncy, 


ſhip with thoſe corrupt remains of paganiſm, which ſtil 
ſubſiſt in a certain church. . | 

It will not be improper to obſerve here, that the famous 
Pagan doctrine, concerning the purification of departed 


explained and confirmed now than it had formerly 
been [a]. Every body knows, that this doctrine proved 
an inexhauſtible ſource of riches to the clergy through 
the ſucceeding ages, and that it ſtill enriches the Romiſh 
church with its nutritious ſtreams, 

III. The interpretation of the Holy Scriptures em- 
ployed fewer pens in this century than in the preceding 


the labyrinths of controverſy. Yet, notwithſtanding the 
multiplication of religious difputes, a conſiderable 
number of learned men undertook this uſeful and im- 
portant taſk, We ſhall not mention thoſe who confined 
their illuftrations to ſome one or a few books of the di- 
vine word, -ſuch as VicToR of Antioch, POLYCHRoON1UsS, 
PRILO CARPATHIUS, IsI1DORE of Cordiua, SALONIUS, 
and ANDREW of Cæſarea. We muſt not, however, pals 
over in ſilence 'THEoDoRET and THeoDORE, biſhops of 
Cyrus and Mop ſueſtia, the two moſt famous expoſitors of 
this age, who illuſtrated a great part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures by their pious labours. They were truly eminent 
both in point of learning and genius; and, free and un- 
prejudiced in their ſearch after truth, they followed the 
explications of ſcripture given by their predeceſſors, only 
as far as they found them agreeable to reaſon. The com- 
mentaries of THEODORET are yet extant, and in the 
hands of the learned [5] ; thoſe of 'T HEODORE are con- 


[a] See, particularly concerning this matter, AUGUSTIN, Bs 
book de viii Quefitonibus ad Dulcitium, N. xiti. tom. vi. Opp: 
p- 128. De fide et operibus, cap. xvi. p. 182. De fide, ſpe, et chari- 
tale, & 118. p. 222. Enarratione Pſal. xxxv. & 3, &c. 

[5] See SIMON, Hiftorre critique des princidaux Comment ateurs ay 
N. Teft. ch. xxii. p. 3143 as alſo his Critigue de la Biblioth. Eeclejiaft 
de Du PIN, tom. i. p. 180. &5* THEODORET wrote Copy 
taries upon the five books of Moſes, Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, ee 
Kings, Chronicles, the Pſalms, the Canticles, Iſaiah, Feremiah, Bark 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, the x11 leſſer Prophets, and Ci. Paul g 
x1v Epiſtles, | 
cealed 
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cealed in the eaſt among the Neſtorians, though on many C 
accounts worthy to ſee the light [c]. CyRit, of Alex- 
idria, deſerves alſo a place among the commentators of 
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this century; but a ſtill higher rank, among that uſeful 
and learned body, is due to Is1DoORE of Peluſium, whoſe 
epiſtles contain many obſervations, which caſt a con- 
ſderable degree of light upon ſeveral parts of ſcripture 4]. 


IV. It is, however, to be lamented, that the greateſt Ma chi- 
part of the commentators, both Greek and Latin, fol- werdal and 


lowing the idle fancies of ORIOEN, overlooked the true 
and natural ſenſe of the words, and hunted after ſubtile 
and hidden ſignifications, for my/eries (as the Latins then 
termed them) in the plaineſt precepts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Several of the Greeks, and particularly THEO “— 
Dok ET, laboured, with ſucceſs and preciſion, in illuſtrat- 
ing the books of the New Teſtament ; and their ſucceſs 
here is to be principally attributed to their perfect know- 
edge of the Greek language, which they had learned 
from their infancy, But neither the Greeks nor Latins 
caſt much light upon the Old Teſtament, which was 
cruelly tortured by the allegorical pens of almoſt all who 
attempted to illuſtrate add explain it. For nothing is 
more common, than to ſee the interpreters of the fifth 
century ſtraining all the paſſages of that ſacred book ei- 
ther to typify CHR Is T, and the bleſſings of his kingdom, 


or Anti-chriſt, and the wars and deſolations, which he 


was to bring upon the earth, and that, without the leaſt 
ſpark of judgment, or the ſmalleſt air of probability. 


Pliner way to divine truth. This we learn from the 


le] Jos. Siu. ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vatic. tom. iii. 
92. p. 227. SIMON, Critique de la Bibliotb. Eccleſ. de Pu Pix, 
tom, i. p. 108. 677. We are aſſured by FaBRicivs, upon the 
tltimony of LAMBEC1US, that THEODORE's Commentary upon 
the x11 Prophets is ſtill in being, in MC. in the emperor's library at 
Vina. See FABR. Bibl. Grac. tom. ix. p. 162. See alſo, for an 
ple and learned account of the writings of this author, LARDNER's 
Credibility, &c. vol. ix. p. 389. 

[4] See, for an account of theſe two authors, SiMox, Hiſtoire des 
"mcidaux Commentateurs du Nouveau Teſtament, chap. xxi. 

zoo. 
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weak come 
mentators, 


V. A few choſen ſpirits, ſuperior to the others in ſaga- Some of 


ty and wiſdom, were bold enough to ſtand up againſt Tore ik 
theſe critical deluſions, and to point out a ſafer and judgment. 
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cap. vi. LIBERATUS in Brewiario, cap. xxiv. 


were examined with that minuteneſs and ſubtilty that 
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himſelf entirely free from this allegorical contagion, yet 
cenſures judiciouſly, in many places, thoſe that abandon. 
ed the hiſtorical ſenſe of the Old Teſtament, and applied, 
univerſally, all its narrations and predictions to CHRIS 
alone. But none went greater lengths in cenſuring the 
fanciful followers of ORI EN, than THEoDorE of 
Mepſueſtia, who not only wrote a beok concerning allegory 
and hiſtory again/! OR1GEN [e], but alſo, in his commentary 
on the prephets, did not heſitate to apply the moſt of their 
predictions to various events in ancient hiſtory { f], 
This manner of interpreting ſcripture was very ill receiv. 
ed, and contributed, perhaps, more to raiſe the general 
cry againſt him, than all the erroneous doctrines with 
which he was charged [g]. The Neſtorians followed the 
example of this remarkable and eminent man [Y]; and 
{till continue to conſider him as a ſaint of the firſt order, 
and to preſerve his writings with the utmoſt care, as pre- 
cious monuments of his piety and learning. 

VI. The doctrines of religion were, at this time, un- 
derſtood and repreſented in a manner, that ſavoured little 
of their native purity and ſimplicity. They were drawn 
out by laboured commentaries beyond the terms in which 
the divine wiſdom had thought fit to reveal them ; and 
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were only proper to cover them with obſcurity. And, 
what was ſtil] worſe, the theological notions that gene- 


—— 


Le] Facuxpus HERMIANENSTS, De tribus Capitalis, lib. il. 


[f] Aa Concilii Conflantinopol. II. ſeu Oecumenici V. tom. ii. 
Conciliorum, p. 58. edit. Harduini, | 

zl THEODORE, after his death, was conſidered as the parent 
of the Pelagian and Neſtorian hereſies; though, during his life, he 
* held in the higheſt eſteem, and died in the communion of the 
church. 

{ +] This appears by the teſtimony of Cos Mas INDICOPLEUSTES) 
a writer of the ſixth century, who was, undoubtedly, a Neſtorian 
For this author, in the fifth book of his Chriſtian Topography, which 
MoNTFAUCON publiſned in his new collection of the Greek fa- 
thers, maintains, that of all the Pſalms of David, four only are àp- 
plicable to CHRIST. And to confirm this his opinion, he affirms 
boldly, that the writers of the New Teſtament, when they apply te 
Jesus the prophecies of the old, do this rather by a mere accom- 
modation of the words, without any regard to their true and ge- 
nuine ſenſe. 13 | 
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rally prevailed, were proved rather by the authorities and C E N T, 
logical diſcuſhons of the ancient doctors, than by the un- Wi 6 I 
erring dictates of the divine word. It does not appear 5 
that in this century any attempted to form a compleat 

ſyſtem of theology, unleſs we give that title to /i books of 

mfrudtron, which NICAEAS is faid to have compoſed for 

the uſe of the Neophytes [7]. But, as we already ob- 

ſerved, the principal branches of religion were Jaboriouſly 

explained in the various books that were written againſt 

the Neſtorians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians. 

VII. The number of thoſe, who diſputed in this cen- The mana- 
tury againſt paganiſm and infidelity, was very conſidera- 3 
ble, yet not greater than the exigency of the times and againg wed 
the frequent attacks made upon Chriſtianity rendered Jews, Pa- 
neceſſary. TT HEODOURET, in his ingenious and learned „ee 
treatiſe, De curandis Græcorum aſfectionibus, ORIEN- : 
rius, in his Commonitorium, and EvAGRI1us, in his 
Diſpute between ZACHAEUs and APOLLONIUS, op- 
poſed, with fortitude and vigour, thoſe that worſhipped 
images, and offered their religious ſervices to the Pagan 
leities ſk]. To theſe we may add, PHiLip SEDETEs and 
PyLosTORGIUS, of whom the latter attacked PoRPHx- 
xy; and the former JULtan. BASILIUsS of Seleucia ; 
UREGENTIUS, in his Controverſy with HERBANUS ; and 
LvAGRIUS, in his Dialogue between T HEOPHILUS and 
ſupzvs, expoſed and refuted the errors and cavils of the 
Jews. Voconivs the African; SYAGRIUS, in his Book 
ancerning Faitb; GENNADIUs of Marſeille, who deſerves 
to be placed in the firſt rank; and THEODORET, in his 
Ireatiſe concerning the Fables of the Hereticks, oppoſed all 
tie different ſects ; not to mention thoſe who wrote only 
waiſt the errors of one or other particular party. 

VIII. Thoſe, who diſputed againſt the Chriſtian ſects, The defects 
Oſerved a moſt abſurd and vicious method of contro- oy _ * 
erſy, They proceeded rather according to the rules of e 
de ancient ſophiſts, and, what is ſtill more ſurprizing, 
fa- {Wcording to the ſpirit of the Roman lau, than by the 
. eamples and inſtructions of CHRIST and his apoſtles. 
the Roman courts, matters of a difficult and doubtful 
m- i] Grxnaprus MassfLIENSsIs, De Scriptor. Eccleſiaſt. cap. xxii. 
ge. 8. edit. Fabric. DE 
by See, for an account of ORIENT1Us and EVAGRIUS, Hiftorre 

Maire de la France, tom. ii. p. 121 and 252, | 
C 2 nature 
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nature were decided by the authority of certain a 
lawyers, who were diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and 
experience. And when they happened to differ in opi- 
nion, the point was determined either by a plurality of 
voices, or by the ſentiments of the more learned and il. 
luſtrious members of that venerable body [/]. This pro- 
cedure of the Roman tribunals was, in this century, ad- 
mitted as a ſtanding law, both in the deliberations of 
councils, and in the management of religious controverſy, 
to the great and unſpeakable detriment of truth. For 
by this, reaſon and even common ſenſe were, in ſome 
meaſure, excluded from every queftion ; and that was 
determined as right and true, which appeared ſuch to the 
greateſt number, or had been approved by doctors of the 
greateſt note in preceding times. The as of the vn. 
rious cauncilt, which are yet extant, manifeſtly ſhew that 
this was the caſe, And this circumſtance, combined with 
what we have already obſerved with reſpect to the dil- 
putants of the age now under conſideration, make it eaſy 
for us to imagine the various defects that muſt have pre- 
vailed in the methods of defending truth, and oppoſing 
error. 

IX. This abſurd imitation of the Roman law in the 
management of religious controverſy, this prepoſterous 
method of deciding truth by human authorities, were 
fruirful ſources of ſpurious and ſuppoſititious productions. 
For many audacious impoſtors were hence encouraged to 
publiſh their own writings under the names of ancient 


- Chriſtian worthies, nay, under the ſacred names of, even, 


Crnx1sT himſelf and his holy apoſtles ; that thus, in the 
deliberations of councils, and in the courſe of controverſy, 
they might have authorities to oppoſe to authorities 1 
defence of their reſpective opinions, The whole 
Chriſtian church was, in this century, overwhelmed with 
theſe infamous cheats, theſe ſpurious productions. Thus 
is ſaid to have engaged GELAsius, the Roman pontif, to 
call together a council, compoſed of the biſhops of the 
Latin church, in which affembly, after a ſtrict examins. 
tion of thofe writings which appeared under great and 


venerable names, the famous decree paſſed, that deprive 


{1}. See the Codex Theodoſ. lib. i. tit. iv. De reſponſis prudent 
{q 


P+ 32. edit. Ritterian. 
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ſo many apocryphal books of their borrowed authority. C EN T, 


That ſomething of this kind really happened, it would 
be, perhaps, an inſtance of temerity to deny: but many 
learned men aſſert, that the decree attributed to Ger a- 
eius, labours under the ſame inconveniency with the 
books which it condemns, and was, by no means, the pro- 
duction of that pontif, but of ſome deceiver, who uſurped 
clandeſtinely his name and authority []. 

X. EUCHERIUsS, SALVIAN, and NiLus, ſhine with a 
ſuperior luſtre among the moral writers of this century. 
The epiſtle of Eucuervs, concerning the Contempt of the 
World, and the ſecular Philoſophy, is an excellent per- 
formance both in point of matter and ſtyle. The works 
of MARK the hermit breathe a ſpirit of fervent piety, 
but are highly defective in many reſpects. The matter 
is ill choſen, and it is treated without order, perſpicuity, 
or force of reaſoning. FasTipius compoſed ſeveral] 
diſcourſes concerning moral duties, but they have not 
ſurvived the ruins of time. The works, that are yet ex- 
tant, of DIApocHus, PRosPER, and SEVERIAN, are ex- 
tremely pleaſing on account of the ſolidity and elegance 
which are to be found, for the moſt part, in their moral 
ſentences, though they afford but indifferent entertain- 
ment to ſuch as are deſirous of preciſion, method, and 
ſound argumentation. And indeed this want of method 
in the diſtribution and arrangement of their matter, and 
a conſtant neglect of tracing their ſubject to its firſt prin- 
eiples, are defects common to almoſt all the moral writers 
of this century. | 
XI. Had this, indeed, been their only defect, the 
candid and impartial would have ſupported it with pa- 
tence, and attributed it charitably to the infelicity of 
the times. But many of the writers and teachers of this 
age did unſpeakable injury to the cauſe of true piety by 
their crude and enthuſiaſtic inventions. The Myſtics, 
o pretended to higher degrees of perfection than other 
Chriſtians, drew every where to their party, particularly 
n the eaſtern , provinces, a vaſt number of the ignorant 
and inconfiderate multitude, by the ſtriking appearance 


In) PEARSONUS, Vindiciar. Ignatianar. part I. cap. iv. p. 189. 
AVE, Hiflor. Litter. Scriptor. Eccleſiaſ. p. 260, UR B. GODOFR. 
ERUS, Prefat, ad Enchiridion Seæti, „„ 
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of their auſtere and ſingular piety. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe the rigour and ſeverity of the laws which theſe 
ſenſeleſs fanatics impoſed upon themſelves, in order, as 


they alleged, to appeaſe the deity, and to deliver the 
celeſtial ſpirit from the bondage of this mortal body. Th 
not only lived among the wild beaſts, but alſo lived after 
the manvner of thele ſavage animals; they ran naked 
through the lonely deiarts with a furious aſpect, and with 
all the agitations of madneſs and frenzy; they prolonged 
the life of their eniaciaced bodies by the wretched nou- 
riſhment of graſs and wild herbs, avoided the fight and 
converſation of men, remained motionleſs in certain places 
for ſeveral years, expoſed to the rigour and inclemenc 
of the ſeaſons, and towards the concluſion of their lives 
ſhut themſelves up in narrow and miſerable huts ; and all 
this was conſidered as true piety, the only acceptable 
method of werſhiping the deity, and rendering him 
propitious [2]. The greateſt part of the Myſtics were 
led into the abſurdities of this extravagant diſcipline, not 
ſo much by the pretended force of reaſon and argument, 
as by a natural propenſity to ſolitude, a gloomy and 
melancholy cait of mind, and an implicit and blind ſub- 
miſhon to the authority and examples of others. For 
the diſeaſes of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, 
are generally contagious, and no peſtilence ſpreads its 
infection with a more dreadful rapidity than ſuperſtition 
and enthuſiaſm, Several perſons have committed to 
writing the precepts of this ſevere diſcipline, and reduced 
its abſurdities into a ſort of ſyſtem, ſuch as JULIANUS 
PomERIUs among the Latins [o], and many, among the 
Syrians, whoſe names it is needleſs to mention. 

XII. Of all the inſtances of ſuperſtitious frenzy that 
diſzraced this age, none was held in higher veneration, 
or excited more the wonder of the multitude, than that 
of a certain order of men, who were called Stilites by the 
Greeks, and Sancti Columnares, or Pillar-Saints, by the 
Latins. Theſe were perſons of a moſt ſingular and ex- 


] See the Pratum Sptritualt of Moschus; the Lauſſac Hiſn) 
of PALLADIUS ; as alſo SULPITIUS SEVERUS, Dial. i. 


5 [0] PoMERIUs wrote a treatiſe, De vita Contemplati va, - 
which the doctrines and precepts of the myſtics were carefully col 


lected. 


travagant 
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tavagant turn of mind, who ſtood motionleſs upon the c E N T. 
tops of pillars, expreſly raiſed for this exerciſe of their 7 Ve Fa | 
patience, and remained there for ſeveral years, amidſt eee en | 
the admiration and applauſe of the ſtupid populace, The | 
inventor of this ſtrange and ridiculous diſcipline was | 
$MEON, a Syrian, who began his follies by changing the = | 
igrecable employment of a ſhepherd, for the ſenſeleſs [i 
zuſterities of the monkiſh life. But his enthuſiaſm car- 
ried him till greater lengths; for, in order to climb as | 
near heaven as he could, he paſſed thirty-ſeven years of 
his wretched life upon five pillars of fix, twelve, twenty- 
two, thirty-ſix, and forty cubits high, and thus acquired 
a moſt ſhining reputation and attracted the veneration of 
all about him [p]. Many of the inhabitants of Syria 
and Paleſtine, ſeduced by a falſe ambition, and an utter 
ignorance of true religion, followed the example of this 
fanatic, though not with the ſame degree of auſterity [g]. 
And, what is almoſt incredible, this ſuperſtitious practice | 
continued in vogue until the twelfth century, when 1 
however it was, at length, totally ſuppreſſed [y]. | 
The Latins had too much wiſdom and prudence to U 
imitate the Syrians and Orientals in this whimſical ſu- | 
perſtition, And when a certain fanatic or impoſtor, 


[p] See the Ada Sanforum Meuſis Fanuarn, tom. i. p. 261277. 
where the reader will find the account we have given of this whim- 
fical diſcipline. THEODORET, indeed, had before given ſeveral 
lints of it, alledging, among other things, that SIMEON had gradu- 
ally added to the height of his pillar, with a defign to approach, by 
this means, nearer to heaven. See TILLEMONT, Memozres pour 
ſervir a I Hiſtoire de I Egliſe, tom. xv, p. 347. edit. Paris. See alſo 
the As of SIMEON the Stylite, in STEPH. EUODIL ASSEMANNI 
Adis Martyrum, Orient. et Occident. vol. ii. p. 227. publiſhed at 
Reme, in folio, in the year 1748. 

l The learned FREDERIC SPANHEIM, in his Eccle/iaftical 
Hiflory (p. 11 54) ſpeaks of a ſecond SIMEON the Stylite (mentioned 
by EVAGRIUS (Hit. lib, vi. cap. xxiii.) who lived in the ſixth 
century. This ſecond fanatic ſeems to have carried his auſterities 
Ii]! further than the chief of the ſet; for he remained upon his 
pillar lixty-eight years, and from hence, like the firſt S1MEON, he 
taught, or rather deluded, the gazing multitude, declaimed againſt 
hereſy, pretended to caſt out devils, to heal diſeaſes, and to foretel 
15 uture events. 

Ir] See UR. GODOFR. SiERI Di. de Santis Columnaribus. 
in CAN MaJELL1 Dif. de Stylitis, publiſhed in ASSEMANN1 Ada 
ol- Martyr. Orient. et Occident. tom. it. p. 246. where may be teen a , 
Copper-plate print of SIMEON's pillar. 
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named WULFILAICUs, erected one of theſe pillars in the 
country of Treves, and propoſed living upon it after the 
manner of SIMEON; the neighbouring biſhops ordered it 
to be pulled down, and thus nipped this ſpecies of ſu- 

rſtition in the bud [s]. 

XIII. The Myſtic rules of diſcipline and manners had 
a bad effect upon the moral writers, and thoſe who were 
ſet apart for the inſtruction of Chriſtians. Thus in in- 
ſtructing the catechumens and others, they were more 
diligent and zealovs in inculcating a regard for the ex- 
terna] parts of religion, and an attachment to bodily ex- 
erciſe, than in forming the heart and the affections to 
inward piety and ſolid virtue, Nay, they went ſo far, as 
to preſcribe rules of ſanQity and virtue little different from 
the unnatural rigour and fanatical piety of the Myſtics, 
SALviAx, and other celebrated writers, gave it-as their 
opinion, that none were truly and perfectly holy, but 
thoſe who abandoned all riches and honours, abſtained 
from matrimony, baniſhed all joy and chearfulneſs from 
their hearts, and macerated their badies with various forts 
of torments and mortifications. And as all could not 
ſupport ſuch exceſſive degrees of ſeverity, thoſe madmen, 
or fanatics, whoſe robuſt conſtitutions and ſavage tempers 
were the beſt adapted to this kind of life, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the public applauſe, and ſaw their influence 
and authority increaſe daily. And thus ſaints ſtarted up 
like muſhrooms in almoſt every place. 

XIV. A ſmall number of eccleſiaſtics, animated by 
the Jaudable ſpirit of reformation, boldly attempted to 
pluck up the roots of this growing ſuperſtition, and to 
bring back the deluded multitude from this vain and 
chimerical diſcipline to the practice of ſolid and genuine 
picty. But the votaries of ſuperſtition, who were ſupe- 
rior in number, reputation, and authority, reduced them 
ſoon to filence, and rendered their noble and pious ef- 
forts utterly ineffectual (r]. We have an example of this 
in the caſe of ViG6iLanTIvs, a man remarkable for his 
learning and eloquence, who was born in Gaul, and went 
izom thence to Spain, where he performed the functions 

[4] GRECOR. TURONENS. Hiftor. Francor. lib. viii. cap. oh 


] AVUGUSTIN complains of this, in his famous epiſtle to 
Ja ars, No 119. . F 
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of a preſbyter. This eccleſiaſtic, on his return, from a CENT, 
yoyage he had made into Paleſtine and Egypt, began, p FL IT 
about the beginning of this century, to propagate ſeveral ______* 
doarines, and to publiſh repeated exhortations quite op- 
polite to the opinions and manners of the times. A- 
mong other things, he denied that the tombs and the 
bones of the martyrs were to be honoured with an 
fort of homage or worſhip; and therefore cenſured the 
pilgrimages that were made to places, that were reputed 
holy. He turned into deriſion the prodigies which were 
ſaid to be wrought in the temples conſecrated to martyrs, 
and condemned the cuſtom of performing vigils in them. 
He aſſerted, and indeed with reaſon, that the cuſtom of 
burning tapers at the tombs of the martyrs in broad day, 
was imprudently borrowed from the ancient ſuperſtition 
of the Pagans. He maintained, moreover, that prayers 
addreſſed to departed ſaints were void of all efficacy; and 
treated with contempt faſting and mortifications, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, and the various auſterities of the 
monaſtic life. And, finally, be affirmed, that the con- 
duct of thoſe who, diſtributing their ſubſtance among 
the indigent, ſubmitted to the hardſhips of a voluntary 
poverty, or ſent a part of their treaſures to Feruſalem for 
a purpoſes, had nothing in it acceptable to the 
eity. 

There were among the Gallic and Spaniſh biſhops 
ſeveral that reliſhed the opinions of V1GILANTIUsS. 
But JeRoME, the great monk of the age, aſſailed this 
bold reformer of religion with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, 
that the honeſt preſbyter ſoon found that nothing but 
his ſilence could preſerve his life from the intemperate 
rage of bigotry and ſuperſtition. This project then of 
reforming the corruptions, which a fanatical and ſuper- 
ſtitious zeal had introduced into the church, was choked 
in its birth [u]. And the name of good VIGILANTIVS - 
remains ſtill in the 7:2 of heretics, which is acknowledged 

as authentic by thole who, without any regard to their 


CA] BayLE's Dictionary, at the article VIGILANTIUS. Bax- 
BEYRAC, De la Morale des Peres, p. 282. GERHAR. Jo. Vos 
us, Welibus Hyftorico-Thealogicts, p. 110. Hiftoire Litergire dt 
la France, tom. ii. . 37. | 
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own judgment or the declarations of ſcripture, followed 
blindly the deciſions of antiquity, 

XV. The controverſies, which had been raiſed in 
Egypt, concerning ORIGEN and his doctrine, towards 
the concluſion of the preceding century, were now re- 
newed at Conſtantinople, and carried on without either de- 
cency or prudence, The Nitrian monks, baniſhed from 
Egypt, on account of their attachment to ORIGEeN, took 
refuge at Conſtantinople, and were treated, by Jon 
CHRYSOSTOM, the biſhop of that city, with clemency 
and benignity. This no ſooner came to the knowledge 
of 'T HEOPHILUS, patriarch of Alexandria, than he formed 
a perhdious project againft the eloquent prelate; and 
ſent the famous EITHANIus, with ſeveral other biſhops, 
to Conſtantinople, to compaſs his fall, and deprive him of 
his epiſcopal dignity, No time could be more favour- 
able for the execution of this project, than that in 
which it was formed; for CaRysosToOM, by his auſte- 
rity, and his vehement declamations —_ the vices of 
the people and the corrupt manners of the ladies of the 
court, had incurred the diſpleaſure of many, and had 
alſo excited, in a more particular manner, the reſent- 
ment and indignation of the empreſs Eupox1a, wife of 
ARcabprus. This violent princeſs ſent for T HEOPHILUS 
and the Egyptian biſhops, who, purſuant to her orders, 
repaired to Conſeantinople; and, having called a council, 
inquired into the religious ſentiments of CHRYSOSTOM, 
and examined his mora!s, and the whole courſe of his 
conduct and converſation, with the utmoſt ſeverity. This 
council, which was held in the ſuburbs of Chalcedon, in 
the year 403, with THEoOPHILUSs at its head, declared 
CHRrysSOSTOM unworthy of his high rank in the church, 
on account of the favourable manner in which he ſtood 
diſpoſed towards ORIGEN and his followers; and, in 
conſequence of this decree, condemned him to baniſh- 
ment. The people of Con/lantinople, who were tenderly 
attached to their pious and worthy biſhop, roſe in 2 
tumultuous manner, and prevented the execution of this 
unrighteous ſentence [ſw]. When this tumult was en- 


FP {ww} This is not quite exact. For it appears, by the accounts 
of the beſt hiſtorians, that this ſentence was really executed, and that 
tue emperor contizmed the decree of this firſt ſynod, by ae 

ture 
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tirely huſhed, the ſame unrelenting judges, in order to 
ſatisfy their vindictive rage and that of Eupoxia, re- 
newed their ſentence, the year following, under another 
pretext [x], and with more ſucceſs ; for the pious 
Cyr yYSOSTOM, yielding to the redoubled efforts of his 
enemies, was baniſhed to Cucuſus, a city of Cilicia, 
where he died about three years after [y]. 

The exile of this illuſtrious man was followed by a 
terrible ſedition of the Johanniſts (ſo his votaries were 
called) which was calmed, though with much difficulty, 
by the edicts of ARcapivs [z]. It is beyond all doubt, 
that the proceedings againſt CHRYSOSTOM were cruel 
and unjuſt; in this however he was to blame, that he 
aſſumed the authority and rank which had been granted, 
by the council of Con/tantinople, to the biſhops of that 
imperial city, and ſet himſelf up as a judge of the con- 
troyerſy between 'T HEOPHILUS and the Egyptian monks, 
which the Alexandrian prelate could not behold without 
the utmoſt impatience and reſentment. Theſe monks, 
when they loſt their protector, were reſtored to the fa- 
your of THEOPHILUS ; but the faction of the Origeniſts 
continued, notwithſtanding all this, to flouriſh in Egypt, 
Hria, and the adjacent countries, and held their chief 
reſidence at Feruſalem. 


Cuxrsosrou into Bithynia; or, as others alledge, by ordering 
him to retire to the country. A violent earthquake and a terrible 
ſhower of hail, which were looked upon by the multitude as judg- 
ments occaſioned by the unrighteous perſecution of their pious 
biſhop, alarmed the court, and engaged them to recal CHRYSOSTOM 
to his office. | 

x] This new pretext was the indecent manner, in which 
CHRYSOSTOM is ſaid to have declaimed againſt EuDox1a, on ac- 
count of her having erected her ftatue in filver near the church. 

[y] See TILLEMONT and HERMANT, who have both written 
the lite of CHRYSOSTOM ; as alſo BAYLE's Dictionary, in Engliſh, 
at the article ACACIUS, 

(L] See CYRILLI vita Sabæ in COTELERIN Monument. Eccleſ. 
bac, tom. ii. p. 274. Jos. SIM, ASSEMAN, Biblioth. Oriental. 
falican. tom. ii. p. 31, | 
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CHAT. N. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
this Century, 


J. O enumerate the rites and inſtitutions that were 
added, in this century, to the Chriſtian worſhip, 
would require a volume of a conſiderable fize. The at; 
of councils, and the records left us by the moſt celebrated 
ancient writers, are the ſources from whence the curious 
may draw a ſatisfactory and particular account of this 
matter; and to theſe we refer ſuch as are deſirous of 
ſomething more than a general view of the ſubject under 
conſideration. Several of theſe ancient writers, uncor- 
rupted by the contagious examples of the times in which 
they lived, have ingenuouſly acknowledged that true 
piety and virtue were {mothered, as it were, under that 
enormous burthen of ceremonies under which they lay 
groaning in this century. This evil was owing partly 
to the ignorance and diſhoneſty of the clergy ; partly to 
the calamities of the times, which were extremely un- 
favourable to the purſuit of knowledge, and to the cul- 
ture of the mind ; and partly, indeed, to the natural de- 
pravity of imperfect mortals, who are much more diſpoſed 
to worſhip with the eye than with the heart, and are 
more ready to offer to the Deity the laborious pomp of 
an outward ſervice, than the nobler, yet ſimple oblation 
of pious diſpoſitions and holy affections. 

II. Diyine worſhip was now daily riſing from one 
degree of pomp to another, and degenerating more and 
more into a gaudy ſpectacle only proper to attract the 
ſtupid admiration of a gazing popalace. The ſacerdotal 
garments were embelliſhed with a variety of ornaments, 
with a view to excite in the minds of the multitude 2 
greater veneration for the ſacred order, New acts of 
devotion were alſo celebrated. In Gaul, particularly, the 
foiemn prayers and ſupplications, which uſually precede 
the anniveriary of CHAIST's aſceniton, were now in- 
jt:tuted for the firſt timeſ@]. In other places, perpetual 


fa, tre SIDORIVS APOLUINARIS, pi. lib. v. epiſl. xvi. lib. vi. 
+ #4 7 | 


wft. 1; 90 210 MART ES, Ths/aurus Anecdolorium, tom. v. p- 47. 
acclamations 
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aeclamations of praiſe to God were performed both night c E N x. 
and day by ſingers, who ſucceeded each other, ſo as that V. 
the ſervice ſuffered no interruption [b] ; as if the Supreme e 
Being took pleaſure in ſuch noiſy and turbulent ſhouting, En 

or received any gratification from the blandiſhments of 

men. The riches and magnificence of the churches ex- 

ceeded all bounds [c]. They were alſo adorned with 

coſtly images, among which, in conſequence of the 

Neſtorian controverſy, that of the Virgin Mary, holdin 

the child JIEsus in her arms, obtained the firſt and prin- 

cipal place. The altars and the cheſts, in which the 

relicks were preſerved, were in moſt places made of ſolid 

flver. And from this we may eaſily imagine, the ſplendor 

and expences that were laviſhed upon the other utenſils 

which were employed in the ſervice of the church. 

III. On the other hand, the agape, or feafts of charity, The feafts 
were now ſuppreſſed, on account of the abuſes to which f charity. 
they gave occaſion, amidſt the daily decline or that piet 

and virtue, which rendered theſe meetings uſeful and 

edifying in the primitive ages. | 

A new method alſo of proceeding with penitents was Penitents. 
introduced into the Latin church. For grievous of- 

fenders, who had formerly been obliged to confeſs their 

guilt in the face of the congregation, were now delivered 

from this mortifying penalty, and obtained, from Lzo 

the GREAT, a permiſſion to confeſs their crimes privately 

to a prieſt appointed for that purpoſe. By this change- 

of the ancient diſcipline, one of the greateſt reſtraints 

upon licentiouſneſs, and the only remaining barrier of 

chaſtity, were entirely removed, and the actions of 
Chriſtians were ſubject to no other ſcrutiny than that of 

the clergy; a change, which was frequently convenient 

for the ſinner, and alſo advantageous in many reſpects to 

the ſacred order, 


[b] GERVaAlsS, Hifloire de Suger, tom. i. p.23. 


1 dee ZACHARIAS of Mitylene, De apiſicio Mundi, p. 1653 
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CHAP. V. 
Concerning the diſſenſions and hereſies that troubled the 
church during this century. 


I. QEVERAL of thoſe ſets, which had divided the 
church in the preceding ages, renewed their efforts, 
at this time, to propagate their reſpective opinions, and 
introduced new tumults and animoſities among the 
Chriſtians. We ſhall ſay nothing of the Novatians, 
Marcionites, and Manicheans, thoſe inauſpicious and 
fatal names that diſgrace the earlier annals of the church, 
though it is evident, that as yet their ſects ſubſiſted, and 
were even numerous in many places. We ſhall confine 
ourſelves to an account of the Donatiſts and Arians, who 
were the peſts of the preceding century. 
The Donatiſts had hitherto maintained themſelves with 
a ſucceſsful obſtinacy, and their affairs were in a 
ſtate. But, about the beginning of this century, the face 
of things changed much to their diſadvantage, by the 
means of St. AUGUSTIN, biſhop of Hippo. The Catholic 
biſhops of Africa, animated by the exhortations and con- 
ducted by the counſels of this zealous prelate, exerted 
themſelves with the utmoſt vigour in the deſtruction of 
this ſeditious ſect, whom they juſtly looked upon, not 
only as troubleſome to the church by their obſtinacy, but 
alſo as a nuiſance to the ſtate by the brutal ſoldiery [a] 
which they employed in their cauſe. Accordingly de- 
puties were ſent, in the year 404, from the council of 
Carthage, to the emperor HoxoR1vs, to requeſt, that the 
laws enacted againſt heretics, by the preceding emperors, 
might have force againſt the Donatiſts, who denied that 
they belonged to the heretical tribe; and alſo to deſire, 
that bounds might be ſet to the barbarous fury of the 
Circumcelliones, The firſt ſtep that the emperor took, 
in conſequence of this requeſt, was to impoſe a fine upon 
all the Donatiſts, who refuſed to return into the boſom 
of the church, and to ſend their biſhops and doctors into 
baniſhment. The year following, new laws, much 
ſeverer than the former, were enacted againſt this rebel- 


La] The Circumcelliones already mentioned. k 
10us 
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the magiſtrates were remiſs in the execution of them, the 
council of Carthage, in the year 407, ſent a ſecond time 
deputies to the emperor, to deſire that certain ' perſons 
might be appointed to execute theſe eds with vigour 
and impartiality ; and their requeſt was granted. 

II. The faction of the Donatiſts, though much broke 
by theſe repeated ſhocks, was yet far from being total - 
ly extinguiſhed, It recovered a part of its ſtrength in 
the year 408, after STILICHo had been put to death by 
the order of Hoxnor1vs, and gained a ſtill further ac- 
ceſion of vigour the year following, in which the em- 
peror publiſhed a law in favour of liberty of conſcience, 
and prohibited all compulſion in matters of religion. 
This law, however, was not of long duration, It was 
abrogated at the earneſt and repeated ſollicitations of the 
council, which was held at Carthage in the year 410; 
and MARCELLINUS the tribune was ſent by Honor1vus 
into Africa, with full power to bring to a concluſion this 
tedious and unhappy conteſt. MARCELLINUs therefore 
held at Carthage, in the year 411, a folemn conference, in 
which he examined the cauſe with much attention, heard 
the contending parties during the ſpace of three days, and, 
at length, pronounced ſentence in favour of the Catho- 
lies [e]. The Catholic biſhops, who were preſent at this 
conference, were 286 in number; and thoſe of the 
Donatiſts 279. The latter, upon their defeat, appealed 
to the emperor, but without effect. The glory of their 
defeat was due to AUGUSTIN, who bore the principal part 
in this controverſy, and who, indeed, by his writings, 


[e] See FRanc. BALDUIN, Hit. Collationis Carthag. in Op TA. 
Milev. Pinian. p. 337. It is proper to obſerve here, that this meet - 
ng, held by MARCELLINUS, is very improperly termed a conference 
(collatio), For there was no diſpute carried on at this meeting be- 
tween' the Catholics and the Donatiſts; nor did any of the parties 
endeavour to gain or defeat the other by ſuperiority of argument. 
This conference then was properly a judicial trial, in which Max- 
CELLINUS was, by the emperor, appointed judge, or arbiter, of this 
religious controverſy, and accordingly pronounced fentence after a 
proper hearing of the cauſe, It appears therefore from this event, 
that the notion of a ſupreme ſpiritual judge of controverſy and ruler 
of the church, appointed by CHRIST, had not as yet entered into 
any one's head; tince we ſee the African biſhops themſelves appeal- 
"ug to the emperor in the preſent religious queſtion, 

counſels, 


lious ſet, under the title of Hels of Uniformity. And as CENT, 
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counſels, and admonitions, governed almoſt the whole 
African church, and alſo the principal aud moſt illuſtrious 
heads of that extenſive province. | 

III. By this conference, the party of the Donatiſts was 
greatly weakened ; nor could they ever get the better of 
this terrible ſhock, though the face of affairs changed 
afterwards in a manner that was proper to tevive their 
hopes. The greateſt part of them, through the fear of 
puniſhment, ſubmitted to the emperor's decree, and re- 
turned into the boſom of the church; while the ſevereſt 
penalties were inflicted upon thoſe who remained ob- 
ſtinate and perſiſted in their rebellion. Fines, baniſhment, 
confiſcation of goods, were the ordinary puniſhments of 
the obſtinate Donatiſts; and even the pain of death was 
inflicted upon ſuch as ſurpaſſed the reſt in perverſeneſs, 
and were the ſeditious ring-leaders of that ſtubborn faction. 
Some avoided theſe penalties by flight, others by con- 
cealing themſelves, and ſome were ſo deſperate as to ſeck 
deliverance by ſelf-murther, to which the Donatiſts had 
a ſhocking propenſity. In the mean time, the Circum- 
celliones uſed more violent methods of warding off the 
execution of the ſentence that was pronounced againſt 
their ſect; for they ran up and down through the province 
of Africa in the moſt outrageous manner, committing 
acts of cruelty every where, and defending themſelves by 
force of arms. 

The Donatiſts, indeed, recovered afterwards their 
former liberty and tranquillity by the ſuccour and pro- 
tection they received from the Vandals, who invaded 
Africa, with GENSERIC at their head, in the year 427, 
and took this province out of the hands of the Romans. 
The wound, however, that this ſect had received from 
the vigorous execution of the imperial laws, was ſo deep, 
that, though they began to revive and multiply by the 
aſſiſtance of the Vandals, yet they could never arrive at 
their former ſtrength and luſtre. 

IV. The Arians, oppreſſed and perſecuted by the im- 
perial edicts, took refuge among thoſe fierce and ſavage 
nations, who were gradually overturning the weſtern 
empire, and found among the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, 
Vandals, and Burgundians, a fixed reſidence and a peace- 
ful retreat. And as their ſecurity animated their courage, 
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they treated the Catholics with the ſame violence which 
the latter had employed againſt them and other heretics ; 
and they perſecuted and vexed in various ways ſuch as 
profelt their adherence to the Nicene doctrines, The 
Vandals, who reigned in A/rica, ſurpaſſed all the other 
ſavage nations in barbarity and injuſtice towards the 
Catholics: The kings of this fierce people, particularly 
GenstRIC and Hunzric his ſon, pulled down the 
churches of thoſe Chriſtians who acknowledged the di- 
vinity of CrurIsT, ſent their biſhops into exile, and 
maimed and tormented in various ways ſuch as were no- 
bly firm and inflexible in the profeſſion of their faith [ F]. 
They however declared, that, in uſing theſe ſevere and 
violent methods, they were authorized by the example of 
the emperors, who had enacted laws of the ſame rigorous 
nature againſt the Donatiſts, the Arians, and other ſects 
who differed in opinion from the Chriſtians of Con- 
ſtantinople [g. 

We muſt not here omit mentioning the ſtupendous 
miracle, which is ſaid to have been wrought during theſe 
perſecutions in Africa, and by which the ſupreme Being 
i; ſuppoſed to have declared his diſpleaſure againſt the 
Arians, and his favour towards their adverſaries, This 
miracle conſiſted in enabling thoſe Catholics, whoſe 
tongues had been cut out by the Arian tyrant HUNzRic, 
to ſpeak diſtinctly, and to proclaim aloud the divine ma- 
jelty of the Saviour of the world. This remarkable 
fact can ſcarcely be denied, ſince it is ſupported by the 
teſtimony of the moſt credible and reſpectable wit- 
neſſes (Y]; but whether it is to be attributed to a ſuper- 


[/] SceVicTor. VITENS. lib. iii. De ferſeguntione Fandalica, 
which THEOD. RUINART publiſhed at Paris in the year 1694, in 
9. with his Hiſtory of the ſame perſecution. | 
[gs] See the edit of RUNERIC, in the hiſtory of VICTOR, men- 
toned in the preceding note, lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 64. 

17 Theſe witneſſes, who had themſelves ocular demonſtra— 
nen of the fact, were VICTOR of Utica, ANEAS of Gaza (who 
examined the mouths of the perſons in queſtion, and found that 
tier tongues were entirely rooted out) PROCOPIUS, MARCEL- 
LINUS the count, and the emperor Tv STINIAN, Upon the au- 
tority of ſuch reſpectable teſtimonies, the learned ABBADIE formed 
laboured and dexterous defence of the miraculous nature of this 
extraordinary fact in his work, intitled, Le Triomphe de la Prowi- 
dence, &c. vol. iii. p- 255. &c, where all the fre of his zeal and all 
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and ſuppoſes, that the cruel operation was ſo imperfeCtly performed 
TON (to whom ſome have attributed the forementioned Anſwer) 


were not oy rooted out, which he corroborates by the following 


atterwards guilty, yet this appears to the doctor, to be a forced and 
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decided; and which admits of much diſpute [i]. f 


the ſubtilty of his logie ſeem to have been exhauſted. Dr. Bis. 
RIMAN, in his Hiſtorical accouut.of the Trinitarian Controverſy; u 
alſo in his ſermons preached at lady MoyeR's lectures, in the year 
1725; and Dr. CHAPMAN, in his Miſcellaneous Tracts, have main. 
tained the ſame hypotheſis. To the former, an anſwer was pub. 
liſhed by an anonymous writer, under the following title, An Enquiry 
into the Miracle ſaid to have been wrought in the fifth century, upon 
ſeme orthodox Chriſtians, in fawour of the Do&rine of the Trinity, &i. 
in a Letter to a Friend. We may venture to ſay, that this aniwer is 
utterly unſatis factory. The author of it, after having laboured to 
invalidate the teſtimony alledged in favour of the fact, ſeems himſelf 
ſcarcely convinced by his own arguments; for he acknowledges at 
latt the poſſibility of the event, but perſiſts in denying the miracle, 


upon theſe confeſſots, as to leave in ſome of them ſuch a ſhare of 
that organ, as was ſufficient for the uſe of ſpeech. Dr. MibLt- 


maintains the ſame hypotheſis, in his Free ef into the miraculous 
Poavers, &c. ſuppoſing, that the tongues of the perſons in queſtion 


conſideration, that two of the ſufferers are ſaid to have utterly lolt 
the faculty of ſpeaking. For though this be aſcribed to a peculiar 
judgment of God puniſhing the immoralities, of which they were 


improbable jolution of the matter, who imagines he ſolves it better by 
ſuppoſing, that they had not been deprived of their intire tongues. He 
goes yet turther, and produces two caſes from the Memoirs of the 
academy of ſcier at Paris, which prove, in his opinion,“ That 
« this pretended z:.:racle owed its whole credit to our ignorance 0 
the powers of nature.” The firſt is, that of @ girl born without 
tongue, who yet talked as eafily and diſlinctily, as if ſbe had enjuytd 
the full benefit of that organ; and the ſecond, that of a boy, who, 4 
the age of eight or nine years, loſt his tongue by a gangrene or ulcer, 
and yet retained the faculty of ſpeaking. See MipDbTLETOx's Fre 
Inguiry, &c. p. 183, 184. 

This reaſoning of the ſceptical doctor of divinity appeared ſuper- 
ficial and unſatisfactory to the judicious Mr. Dop WELL, who (lay- 
ing nothing about the caſe of the two trinitarians who remained 
dumb, after their tongues were cut out, and whoſe dumbnels 1s but 
indifferently accounted for by their immorality, fince gifts have been 
often poſſeſſed without graces) confines himſelf to the conſideration 
of the two parallel facts drawn from the Academical Memoirs already 
mentioned. Jo ſhew that theſe facts prove little or nothing againl 
the miracle in queſtion, he juſtly obſerves, that though, in one. 
two particular cales, a mouth may be fo ſingularly formed as to uttet 
articulate ſounds, without the uſual inſtrument of ſpeech (ſome ex- 


creſcence probably ſupplying the defect) yet it cannot be any thing 


lels than miraculous, that this ſhould happen to a conſiderable num- 
ber of perſons, whoſe tongues were cut out to prevent their preach- 
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V. A new ſect, which was the ſource of moſt fatal cx NT. 


and deplorable diviſions in the Chriftian church, was 5 V. 8 
| | AR 1 II. 
ing a diſcountenanced doctrine. To deny the miracle in queſtion, —— 
we mult maintain, that it is as eaſy to ſpeak without a tongue, as The riſe of 
with it, See Mr. DODWELL's Free Anſwer to Dr. MIDDLETON's _— 
Free Inquiry, &c. p. 96, 97, &c. niſm. 
Mr. TOLL, who defended MippLETON's hypotheſis, has 
propoſed an objection @ priori, as it may be juſtly called, againſt the 
truth of this miracle. He obſerves, that the occaſion on which it was 
wrought was not of ſufficient conſequence or neceſſity to require a 
divine interpoſition : for it was not wrought to convert infidels to 
Chriſtianity, but to bring aver the followers of Alus to the 
Athanaſian faith; it was wrought, in a word, for the explication of 
a doctrine, which both ſides allowed to be founded in the New 
Teftament. Now, as the Holy Scriptures are a revelation of the = 
will of God, „It ſeems (lays Mr. TOLL) to caſt a reflexion on his 
« wiſdom, as if he did things by halves, to ſuppoſe it neceſſary for 
« him to work miracles, in order to aſcertain the ſenſe of thoſe 
* ſcriptures. This (continues he) would be multiplying miracles 
«to an infinite degree;z—beſides, it would deſtroy the univerſal 
* truth of that propoſition from. which we cannot depart, namely, 
« That the ſcriptures are ſufficiently plain in all things neceſſary to 
* ſalvation.” See Mr. ToLL's Defence of Dr. MIDDLETON's 
Free Inquiry againſt Mr. DoDwWELL's Free Anſwer, p. $1, $2. 
To this ſpecious objection Mr. DoDWELL replies, that on the 


doctrine in diſpute between the Arians and the Orthodox depend the 
true notion, as well as the importance and reality of our ſalvation ; 
that the doctrines, duties, and motives of Chriſtianity are exalted or 
debaſed, as we embrace the one or the -other of thoſe ſyſtems ; that 
: on the divinity of CHRIST, the meritoriouſneſs of the propitiation of- 
r tered by him muſt {entirely reſt; and that, therefore, no occaſion of 
| greater conſequence can be afligned on which a miracle might be ex- 
F pected. He adds, that the d ſputes which men have raiſed about 
p certain doctrines are no proof that theſe doctrines are not plainly re- 
vealed in ſcripture, ſeeing this would prove that no truth is there 
5 uiticiently revealed, becauſe, at one time or other, they have been all 
a Uputed ; and he obſerves judiciouſſy, that the expediency of inter- 
; poling by miracles, is what we are not always competent judges of, 
8 lince God only knows the times, ſeaſons, and occaſions, in which it is 
1 proper to alter the uſual courſe of nature, in order to maintain the 
p truth, to ſupport the oppreſſed, and to carry on the great purpoſes of 
p his goſpel-kingdom. It is enough, that the preſent interpoſition be 
* not incredible, to remove Mr. TOLL's objection, without conſidering 
ly ts particular uſe and the unexceptionable manner in which it is at- 
| ted, See Mr. DODWELL's, Full and final reply to Mr. TOLL's 
* Defence, &c. P- 270, 271. 5 : | 
*. We mult obſerve here, that this latter objection and anſwer are | 
5 merely hypothetical, i. e. they draw their force only from the dif- | 
1 *1ent opinions, which the ingenious Mr. TOLL and his learned | 
p. itagonitt entertain concerning the importance of the doctrine, in | 


our of which this pretended miracle is {aid to have been.wronght. 
, e grand queſtion, whoſe deciſion alone can finiſh this controverſy, 
2 a 
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ple, a diſciple of the celebrated THEODORE of Mopſurftia, 
and a man remarkable for his learning and eloquence, 
which were, however, accompanied with much levity 
and with intolerable arrogance. Before we enter into a 
particular account of the doctrine of this ſectary, it is 
proper to obſerve, that though, by the decrees of former 
councils, it had been clearly and premptorily determined 
that CHRIST was, at the ſame time, true God and true 
man ; yet no council had hitherto decreed any thing 
concerning the manner and et of this union of the two 
natures in the divine Saviour; nor was this matter, as 
yet, become a ſubject either of inquiry or diſpute among 
Chriſtians. The conſequence of this was, that the 
Chriſtian doctors expreſſed themſelves differently con- 
cerning this myſtery, Some uſed ſuch forms of expteſ. 
ſion as ſeemed to widen the difference between the ſon 
of God and the ſon of man, and thus to divide the nature 
of CHRIST into two diſtinct perſons. Others, on the 
contrary, ſeemed to confound too much the ſon of God 
with the fon of man; and to ſuppoſe the nature of 
CHRIST compoſed of his divinity and humanity blended 
together into one. 


The hereſy of AroLLiNAR1s had given occaſion to 


theie different ways of ſpeaking. For he maintained 


that the man CHRIST was not endowed with a human 
ſoul, but with the divine nature which was ſubſtituted 
in its place, and performed its functions; and this doc- 
trine manifeſtly ſuppoſed a confuſion of the two natures 
in the Messi1an. The Syrian doors therefore, that 
they might avoid the errors of APOLLINARIS, and ex- 


is, whether the tongues of theſe African confeſſors were entire) 
rooted out, or no? The caſe of the two who remained dumb furniſhes 
a ſhrewd preſunpiuon, that the cruel operation was not equally pei- 
formed upon all. The immorality of theſe two, and the judgment 
of God, ſuſpending with reſpect to them the influence of the mira. 
cle, do not ſolve this difliculty entirely, ſince (as we obſerved abort) 
many have been poſſeiled of /zpernatural gifts without graces ; an 
CHRIST tells us, that many have caſt out decuils in his name, whom 4 
the laſt day he will not acknowledge as his faithful ſervants. 5 
[] See RUINARTLI Hiftor. Perſeguut. Vandal, part II. cap. . 
P- 482. See Hibliotbeque Britannigque, tom, iii. part II. p. 339 

tom. v. part I. p. 171. 1 | 
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dude his followers from the communion of the church, 
were careful in eſtabliſhing an accurate diſtinction be- 
tween the divine and the human nature in the ſon of 
God ; and for this purpoſe they uſed fuch forms of cx- 
preſſion as ſeemed to favour the notion of CHRIST's bein 
compoſed of two diſtinct perſons, The manner of ſpeaking, 
adopted by the Alexandrians and Egyptians, had a dit- 
ferent tendency, and ſeemed to countenance the doctrine 
of APOLLINARI1S, and by a confiſion of the two natures 
to blend them into one. NEesToOR1Us, who was a Syrian, 
and had adopted the ſentiments of the doctors of his 
nation, was a violent enemy to all the ſects; but to none 
ſo much as to the Apollinarian faction, after whoſe ruin 
he breathed with an ardent and inextinguiſhable zeal, 
He therefore diſcourſed concerning the two natures in 
CarIsT after the Syrian manner, and commanded his 
diſciples to diſtinguiſh carefully between the aAons and 
perceptions [&] of the ſon of God, and. thoſe of the ſon of 
man [I]. 

VI. The occaſion of this diſagreeable aontroverfy was 
furniſhed by the preſbyter Ax AsTASITUSs, a friend of 
NesToRIUs. This preſbyter, in a public diſcourſe de- 
lvered A. D. 428, declaimed warmly againſt the title of 


Orad, or mother of God, which was now more fre- 
quently attributed to the Virgin Manx in the contro- 
verſy againſt the Arians, than it had formerly been, and 
was a favourite term with the followers of APOLLINARIS, 
He, at the ſame time, gave it as his opinion, that the 


Holy Virgin was rather to be called Xpislo:Gp, i. e. 
m:ther of Chriſt, ſince the deity can neither be born nor 


le] The original word perpeſſio, which ſignifies properly fuf- 
ring, or paſſion, we have here tranſlated, by the general term, per- 
*©ption, becauſe ſuffering, or paſſion, cannot be, in any ſenſe, attri- 
uted to the divine nature. a 

J] The Jeſuit Dovels publiſhed at Paris, A. D. 1716, A hiftory 
& Neftorianſ : but it is ſuch a hiſtory as might be expected from a 
Vriter, who was obliged, by his profeſſion, to place the arrogant 
CYRIL among the ſaints, and NESTOR1US amor.g the heretics, The 
ancient writers, on both ſides of this controverſy, are mentioned by 
Jo. Franc, Bopp us, in his I/agoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. 
P. 1084. The accounts given of this diſpute by the Oriental writers, 
ue collected by EUsEB. RENAUDOT. in his Hliforia Patriarch. 
*Xandrin. p. 108. and by Jos. SIM. ASSEMANNUS, in his 
| Wiloth, Oritut. Vatican. tom. iii. part II. p- 67. 
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C E N T, die, and of conſequence the ſon of man alone could deriye 
Pax x 11, his birth from an earthly parent. NesToR1Us applauded 
a — theſe ſentiments, and explained and defended them in 
| ſeveral diſcourſes [m]. But both he and his friend 
AnxasTaAsus were keenly oppoſed by certain monks at 
Conflantinople, who maintained that the ſon of Mary wa 
God incarnate, and excited the zeal and fury of the po. 
pulace to maintain this doctrine againſt NxsTorvs, 
Notwithſtanding all this, the diſcourſes of the latter were 
extremely well received in many places, and had the 
majority on their ſide. The Egyptian monks had no 
ſooner peruſed them, than they were perſuaded, by the 
weight of the arguments they contained, to embrace the 
opinions of NxsToR1vs, and accordingly ceaſed to cal 
the Bleſſed Virgin the mother of God. 
Neſtorius VII. The Prelate, who ruled the ſce of Alexandria at 
2 oe this time, was CYRIL, a man of a haughty, turbulent, 
eciprocally : a a . . 
anathema- and imperious temper, and painfully jealous of the riſing 
tized byeach power and authority of the biſhop of Con/tantinople. As 
en ſoon as this controverſy came to his knowledge, he cen- 
ſured the Egyptian monks and NRSTORIVUs; and, finding 
the latter little diſpoſed to ſubmit to his cenſure, he 
proceeded to violent meaſures, took counſel with CELr- 
STINE, biſhop of Rome, whom he had engaged on his 
ſide, aſſembled a council at Alexandria, A. D. 430, and 
hurled no leſs than twelve anathemas at the head ol 
NEsTORIUs, The thunderſtruck prelate did not fink 
under this violent ſhock ; but, ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly 
accuſed of deragating from the majeſty of CHRIST, be 
retorted the ſame accuſation upon his adverſary, chargtl 
him with the Apollinarian hereſy, with confounding the 
two natures in CHRIST, and loaded CyRiL with as mal) 
anathemas as he had received from him. This unhap- 
py conteſt between two biſhops of the firſt order pro 
cceded rather from corrupt motives of jealouſy and am- 
bition, than from a fincere and diſintereſted zeal for tit 


truth, and was the ſource of evils and calamities without 
number. ä 
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Ln] See HARDUIN I Concilia, tom. i. p. 2199. See alſo 0s. 
SIM. ASSEMANNUS, Bibliotb. Orient, Vatican. tom. iii. part Il. 
P- 199+» . ; N | ; 
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VIII. When the ſpirits were ſo exaſperated on both C E N x. 
ſides, by reciprocal excommunications and polemic wri- , Y- "te 
tings, that there was no proſpect of an amicable iſſue to 4 
this unintelligible controverſy, THEoDoOSIVs the younger The council 
called a council at Epheſus, A. D. 431, which was the of FP. 
third general council in the annals of the church. In 2 
this council CyRIL preſided, though he was the party 
concerned, and the avowed enemy of NEsTORIUS ; and 

he propoſed examining and determining the matter in 

debate before Joan of Antioch and the other eaſtern 

biſhops arrived. NesToRI1Us objected againſt this pro- 

ceeding, as irregular and unjuſt; but, his remonſtrances 

being without effect, he refuſed to comply with the ſum- 

mons which called him to appear before the council. 

CyRII, on the other hand, puſhing on matters with a 

lawleſs violence, NgEsToR1UsS was judged without being 

heard ; and, during the abſence of a great number of thoſe 

biſhops who belonged to the council, he was compared 

with the traitor JuDas, charged with blaſphemy againſt 

the divine majeſty, deprived of his epiſcopal dignity, and 

ſent into exile where he finiſhed his days{z]. The 
tranſactions of this council will appear to the candid and * 
equitable reader in the moſt unfavourable light, as full of 

low artifice, contrary to all the rules of juſtice, and even 

deſtitute of the leaſt air of common decency. 'The doc- 

trine, however, that was eſtabliſhed in it concerning 

CHRIST, was that which has been always acknowledged 

and adopted by the majority of Chriſtians, viz. ** That 

* CHRIST was one divine perſon, in whom two natures 

* were moſt cloſely and intimately united, but without 

* being mixed or confounded together,” 


[z] Thoſe that deſire a more ample account of this council, may 
conſult the Variorum Patrum Epiſſolæ ad Concilium Ephefinum perti- 
nentes, publiſhed at Loxwarn in the year 1682, from ſome Vatican and 
other manuſcripts, by CHRISTIAN LUPUS. NESTORIVUS, in con- 
ſequence of the ſentence pronounced againſt him in this council, was 
firſt bamſhed to Petra i Arabia, and afterwards to Oafis, a ſolitary 
place in the deſerts of Egypt, where he died in the year 435. The ac- 
counts given of his tragical death by EVaGRIUs, in his Fecl. Hift. 
lib. i. cap. vii. and by 'FHEODORUS the reader, Hit. Eccl. lib. ii. 
p. 56 5. are entirely fabulous. Dr. MosHZ1M's account of the 
time of NESTORIUs's death is perhaps unexact ; for it appears, 
that NES ORIUS was at Oaſis, when SOCRATES wrote, that is, 
A. D. 439. See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. xxxiv. 
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IX, NxesToRIvs, among other accuſations of leſs 
moment, was charzed with dividing the nature of 
CHRIST into two diſtin perſons, and with having main- 
tained, that the divine nature was ſuperadded to the human 
nature of JE$Us, after it was formed, and was no more 
than an auxiliary ſupport to the man Cnris'w, through 
the whole of his life. NESTORITIUS denied this charge 
even to the laſt, and ſolemnly profeſſed his entire di- 
approbation of this doctrine [os]. Nor 11-4 was this 
opinion ever propoſed by him in any of his w:iti!,-, but 
was only charged upon him by his iniquitous auyci{aties, 
as a conſequence drawn from ſome incautious and am- 
biguous terms he uſed, and particularly from his refuſing 
to call the Virgin Mary, the mother of God [p]. Hence 
many, nay, the greateſt part of writers both ancient and 
modern, after a thorough examination of this matter, 
have poſitively concluded that the opinions of NgsP0- 
R1Us, and of the council which condemned them, were 
the ſame in effect; that their difference was in words 
only, and that the whole blame of this unhappy contro- 
verſy was to be charged upon the turbulent ſpirit of 
CYRIL, and his averſion to NESTORIUS [g]. 


o] See GARNIER's edition of the works of Manrus Me- 
CATOR, tom. ii. p. 286. See alſo the fragments of thole letters 
which NESTORIUS wrote ſome time before his death, which are to 
be found in Jos. Siu, ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. 
tom. ii. p. 40, 41. x 

FF [þ] It is remarkable, that CVRIL would not hear the ex- 
planations which NESTOR1USs offered to give of his doctrine. Nay, 
the latter offered to grant the title of Mother of God to the Virgin 
MARY, provided that nothing elſe was thereby meant, but that the 
man born of her was united to the divinity. See Socrat. lib. Vil. 
cap. xxxiv. : 

e! LUTHER was the firſt of the modern writers who thought 
thus. And he inveighed againſt CYR1L, with the greateſt bitter- 
neſs, in his book De conciliis, tom. vii. opp. Altenb. p. 2635, 266. 
273. See alſo BAYLE's Dictionaty, at the articles NESTORIUS and 
Ropox. CHRIST. Ausr. SALIG, De Eutychianmjmo ante 
Eutychen, p. 200. OTToO FRID. SCHUTz1Us, De vita Chytrat, 
lib. ii. cap. xXix. p. 190, 191. Jo. VoiGT. Biblioth. Hiſtoriæ 
Herefiologice, tom. i, part III. p. 457. Paul. ERNEST. JA- 


BLONSKY, Exerc. de Neſtorianiſimo, publiſhed at Berlin, A. D. 1720. 


Theſaur. Epiſtolic. Croxianus, tom. i. p. 184. tom. iii. p- 175. 
La Vie de la Croze, par JORDAN, p. 231. and many others. As to 
the faults that have been laid to the charge of NESTOR1US, they are 
collected by AsSEMAN, in his Bibhoth, Orient. Vatican, tom. I. 
part II. p. 210. This 
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This judgment may be juſt upon the whole ; but it is 
however true, that NEsToRIUs committed two faults in 
the courſe of this controverſy. The firſt was his giving 
offence to many Chriſtians by abrogating a trite and in- 
nocent term [r]; and the ſecond, his preſumptuouſly at- 
tempting to explain, by uncouth compariſons and im- 
proper expreſſions, a myſtery which infinitely ſurpaſſes 
the extent of our imperfe&t reaſon, If to theſe defects 
we add the deſpotic ſpirit and the exceſſive warmth of 
this perſecuted prelate, it will be difficult to decide who 
is moſt to be blamed, as the principal fomenter of this 
violent conteſt, CyR1L or NEsToORI1US | 5s]. 

X. The council of Epheſus, inſtead of healing theſe 
diviſions, did but inflame them more and more, and al- 
moſt deſtroyed all hope of reſtoring concord and tran- 
quillity in the church. Joh of Antiech and the other 
eaſtern biſhops, for whoſe arrival CyR1L had refuſed to 
wait, met at Epheſus, and pronounced againſt him and 
Muro, the biſhop of that city, who was his crea- 
ture, as ſevere a ſentence as they had thundered againſt 
NesTrorRIUs, Hence aroſe a new and obſtinate diſſenſion 
between CYRIL and the Orientals, with JohN the biſhop 
of Antioch at their head. This flame was indeed ſome- 
vhat abated, A. D. 432, after CYRIL had received the 
articles of faith drawn up by Joan, and abandoned cer- 
tain phraſes and expreſſions, of which the litigious might 
make a pernicious uſe. But the commotions, which 
aroſe from this fatal controverſy, were more durable in 


I [7] The title of Mother of God, applied to the Virgin Mary, 
e not perhaps ſo ianocent as Dr. MOSHEIM takes it to be. To the 
Jdiciuus and learned it can preſent no idea at all, and to the 1gnor- 
ant and unwary it may preſent the moſt abſurd and monſtrous no- 
tions, The invention and uſe of ſuch myſterious terms, as have no 
place in ſcripture, are undoubtedly pernicious to true religion. 

{> {s] There is no difficulty: at all in deciding this queſtion, 
NESTORIUS, though poſſeſſed of an arrogant and perſecuting ſpirit 
in general, yet does not ſeem to deſerve, in this particular caſe, the 
reproaches that are due to CYRIL. ANASTASIUS, and not NEs- 
TORIUS, was the firſt who kindled the flame; and NESTORIUS was 
the ſuffering and perſecuted party from the beginning of the contro- 
verſy to his death. His offers of accommodation were refuſed ; his 


explanations were not read ; his ſubmiſſion was rejected, and he was 
condemned unheard. 
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Neſtorianiſm in thoſe parts. The diſcipline and friends 
of the perſecuted prelate carried his doctrine through all 
the Oriental provinces, and erected every where congre- 
gations which profeſſed an invincible oppoſition to the 
decrees of the council of Epheſus. The Perſians, among 
others, oppoſed CYRIL in the moſt vigorous manner, 
maintained that NESTOR1UsS had been unjuſtly condemned 
at Epheſus, and charged CYRIL with removing that diſ- 
tinction which ſubſiſts between the two natures in CHRIST. 
But nothing tended ſo much to propagate with rapidity 
the doctrine of NesTORIUSs, as its being received in the 
famous ſchool which had for a long time flouriſhed at 
Edeſſa. For the doctors of this renowned academy not 
only inſtructed the youth in the Neſtorian tenets, but 
tranſlated from the Greek into the Syriac language the 
books of NESTORIUSs, of his maſter THRODO RUS of 
Mopſuęſtia, and the writings alſo of Diopokus of Tarſus, 
and ſpread them abroad throughout ria and Perſia lu]. 
XI. Of all the promoters of the Neſtorian cauſe, 
there was none to whom it has ſuch weighty obligations 
as to the famous BARSUMAS, who was ejected out of his 
place in the ſchool of Edeſſa, and created biſhop of Nijibis, 
A. D. 435. This zealous prelate laboured with incredi- 
ble affiduity and dexterity, from the year 440 to 485, to 
procure, for the Neſtorians, a ſolid and permanent ſettle- 
ment in Perſia; and he was vigorouſly ſeconded in this 
undertaking by MAAxN ES biſhop of Ardaſcira. So re- 
markable was the ſucceſs which crowned the labours of 
BARSUMAS, that his fame extended throughout the eaſt; } 
and the Neſtorians, which {till remain in Chaldæa, Perſia, | 
Aria, and the adjacent countries, conſider him alone, | 
and not without reaſon, as their parent and founder. | 
This indefatigable eccleſiaſtic not only perſuaded PHE- } 


[7] See CuxIs T. AUG. SALIG, De Eutychianiſmo ante Eutychen, | 
P- 245+ . 
u] See Jos. SIMON ASSEMANNI Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. 
Vatican. tom. i. p. 351. tom. iii. part II. p. 6g. This learned author 
may be advantageouſly uſed to correct what EUustB1Uus RENAUD: | 
has ſaid (in the ſecond tome of his Lilurgiæ Orientales, p. 99.) con- 
cerning the firſt riſe of the Neſtorian ductrine in the eaſtern provinces. 
See alſo the Eccle/taftical Hiſtory of THEODORUS the reader, book u. 
ROZ ES, 
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ROZES, the Perſian monarch, to expel out of his domi- C E N r. 


nions ſuch Chriſtians as had adopted the opinions of the 
Greeks, and to admit the Neſtorians in their place, but 
he even engaged him to put the latter in poſſeſſion of the 
principal ſeat of eccleſiaſtical authority in Perſia, the ſee 


of Seleucia, which the Patriarch or Catholic of the Neſto- 


rians has always filled even down to our time [ww]. 


The zeal and activity of BarsUmas did not end here: 


he erected a famous ſchool at N:/tbrs, from whence iſſued 
thoſe Neſtorian doCtors, who, in this and the following 


century, ſpread abroad their tenets through Egypt, Syria, 


Arabia, India, Tartary, and China [ x]. 

XII. The Neſtorians, before their affairs were thus 
happily ſettled, had been divided among themſelves with 
reſpect to the method of explaining their doctrine, Some 
maintained, that the Manner in which the two natures 
were united in CHRIST, was abſolutely unknown: others, 
that the union of the divine nature with the man JESUS 
was only an union of will, operation, and dignity [y]. 
This diſſenſion, however, entirely ceaſed when the Neſto- 
rians were gathered together into one religious com- 
munity, and lived in tranquillity under their own ec- 
clefiaſtical government and laws. Their doctrine, as it 
was then determined in ſeveral councils aſſembled at 
Seleucia, amounts to what follows: * That in the 
„Saviour of the world there were two perſons, or 


« yro5aocs; of which the one was divine, even the 
* eternal WORD ; and the other, which was human, was 


* the man JIEsus; that theſe two perſons had only one 


{> [w] The biſhop of Seleucia was, by the twenty-third canon 
of the council of Nice, honoured with peculiar marks of diſtinction, 
and among others with the title of Catholic. He was inveited with 
the power of ordaining archbiſhops (a privilege which belonged to 
the patriarchs alone) exalted above all the Grecian biſhops, ho- 
noured as a patriarch, and in the oxcumenical counciis was the ſixth 
in rank after the biſhop of Jeruſalem. See Ada Concilii Nicæni 
Arab. ALPHONS. PISAN. lib. iii. can. xxiii. xxxiv. | 

[x] See, for an ample account of this matter, Jos, SIM. As- 
SEMANNI Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Faticau. tom. iii. part II. 
p. 77. 

[y] LEowrius BYzanT. Adverſus Neftorian. et Rulychian. 
p. 537. tom. i. Led{icn. Antiquar. HENR. CANISII. JAC. BASNAG, 
role gomen. ad Canginny tom. i, cap. ii. p. 19. 
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© aſpet[z]; that the union between the ſon of God 
© and the ſon of man was formed in the moment of the 
e Virgin's eonception, and was never to be diſſolved; 
c that it was not, however, an union of nature or of 
e perſon,. but onty of will and affection; that CHRIST 
* was, therefore, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from Gop, 
© who dwelt in him as in his temple; and that Mary 
© was to be called the mother of CHRIST, and not the 
„ mother of Gop.” 

The abettors of this doctrine hold NESTOoRIUs in the 
higheſt veneration, as a man of ſingular and eminent 
ſanctity, and worthy to be had in perpetual remem- 
brance: but they maintain, at the ſame time, that the 
doctrine he taught was much older than himſelf, and 
had been handed down from the earlieſt times of the 
Chriſtian church; and for this reaſon they abſolutely 
refuſed the title of Neſtorians. And, indeed, if we exa- 
mine the matter attentively, we ſhall find that Bar- 
SUMAS and his followers, inſtead of teaching their diſ- 
ciples preciſely the doctrine of NESTORIUs, rather po- 
liſhed and improved his uncouth ſyſtem to their own 
taſte, and added to it ſeveral tenets of which the good 
man never dreamt. 

XIII. A violent averſion to the Neſtorian errors led 
many into the oppoſite extreme. This was the caſe 
with the famous EUTYCHEs, abbot of a certain convent 
of monks at Con/lantinople, and founder of a ſe, which 
was in direct oppoſition to that of NesToRivs, yet 
equally prejudicial to the intereſts of the Chriſtian 
church, by the peſtilential diſcords and animoſities it 
produced, The opinions of this new faction ſhot like 
lightening through the eaſt; and it acquired ſuch 
ſtrength in its progreſs, as to create much uneaſineſs both 
to the Greeks and Neſtorians, whoſe moſt vigorous efforts 
were not ſufficient to prevents its riſing to a high degree 
of credit and ſplendor. EurychEs began theſe trou- 
bles A. D. 448, when he was far advanced in years ; and 


[z] This is the only way I know of tranſlating the word 
barſopa, which was the term uſed by NEsTOR1vs, and which the 
Greeks render by the term weoowreg. The word perſon would have 
done better in this unintelligible phraſe, had it not been uſed imme- 
diately before in a different ſenfe from that which NESTORIUS 
would convey by the obſcure term aſped. 
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to exert his utmoſt force and vehemence in oppoſing the 
progreſs of the Neſtorian doctrine, he expreſſed his ſen- 
timents concerning the perſon of CHRIST, in the very 
terms which the Egyptians made uſe of for that purpoſe, 
and taught, that in CHRIST there was but one nature, viz. 
that of the incarnate, word [a]. Hence he was thought to 
deny the exiſtencg of the human nature in CurIsT, 
and was accuſed of this, by EustB1us of Doryleum, in 
the council that was aſſembled by FLAvianus at Con- 
/antineple, probably this ſame year. By a decree of this 
council, he was ordered to renounce the abovementioned 
opinion, which he obſtinately refuſed to do, and was, on 
that account, excommunicated. and depoſed ; little diſ- 
poled, however, to acquieſce in this ſentence, he appealed 
to the deciſion of a general council. | 

XIV. In conſequence of this appeal, the emperor 
TutoDOSIUS aſſembled an æcumenical council at Epheſus, 
A. D. 449, at the head of which he placed Dioscorvs, 
biſhop of Alexandria, the ſucceſſor of CYRIIL, the faithful 
imitator of his arrogance and fury, and a declared enem 
to the biſhop of Con/tantinople. Accordingly, by the in- 
fluence and caballing of this turbulent man, matters 
were Carried on in this council with the ſame want 
of equity and decency that had diſhonoured a form- 
er Epheſian council, and characteriſed the proceed- 
ings of CYRIL againſt NEsToRIUs. For DioscoRus, 
in whoſe church a doctrine almoſt the ſame with 
of that the Eutychians was conſtantly taught, con- 
founded matters with ſuch artifice and dexterity, that 
the doctrine of one incarnate nature triumphed, and Euxx- 
CHES was acquitted of the charge of error that had been 


[a] That CYRIL expreſſed himſelf in this manner, and appealed, 
for his juſtification in fo doing, to the authority of ATHANASIUS, is 
evident beyond all poſſibility of contradiftion. But it is uncertain 
whether or no this manner of expreſſion was adopted by ATHANA“ 
SIUS, ſince many are of opinion, that the book, in which it is found, 
has been falſely attributed to him. See MICH. LE QulEN, Diſert. 
u. in Damaſcenum, p. 31. CHRIST. AUG. SALIG, De Eutychi- 
an!jmo ante Eutychen, p. 112. It appears, by what we read in the 
Biblioth. Oriental. &c. of ASSEMAN, tom. i. p. 219. that the 
dyrians expreſſed themſelves in this manner before EUTYCHEsS, 
though without deſigning thereby to broach any new doctrine, but 
rather without well knowing what they ſaid. We ſtand yet in need 
ot a folid and accurate hiſtory of the Eutychian troubles ; notwith- 
landing the labours of the learned SALIG upon that ſubject. 
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C EN T. brought againſt him. FLavianvs, on the other hand, 
was, by the order of this unrighteous council, publicly 
* ſcourged in the moſt barbarous manner, and baniſhed to 


V. 
PART 


The eouncil XV. The face of affairs ſoon changed, and aſſumed 
of Chalcedon. an aſpect utterly unfavourable to the party whom the 


Ehipas, a city of Lydia, where ſoon after he ended his 
days [Y]. The Greeks called this Epheſian council, a 


band, or aſſembly of robbers, o2yodov n. to ſignify that 
every thing was carried in it by fraud or violence [c}, 


death, he had appealed to LEO; and this appeal, purſued by LEO, 


was unwilling to go far from Conftantingple, might aſſiſt at it in 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH, 
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And many councils, indeed, both in this and the fol- 


lowing ages, are equally intitled to the ſame diſhonourable 
appellation. 


Epheſian council had rendered triumphant, Fravianus 
and his followers not only engaged LEO the GRrear, 
biſhop of Rome, in their intereſts (for the Roman pontif 
was the ordinary refuge of the oppreſſed and conquered 
party in this century) but alſo remonſtrated to the em- 
peror, that a matter of ſuch an arduous and important 
nature required, in order to its deciſion, a council com- 
poſed out of the church univerſal. Leo ſeconded this 
latter requeſt, demanded of TyroposIvUs a general coun- 
cil, which no entreaties could perſuade this emperor to 
grant, Upon his death, however, his ſucceſſor Marcian, 
conſented to Leo's demand, and called, in the year 451, 
the council of Chalcedon [d], which is reckoned the fourth 
general, or &cumenitcal council. The legates of Leo, who, 
in his famous letter to FLAvianus, had already con- 
demned the Eutychian doctrine, preſided in this grand 
and crowded aſſembly. Dioscokus was condemned, 
depoſed, and baniſhed into Paphlagonia, the acts of the 
council of Epheſus were annulled, the ep:/tle of LEO re- 


[5] See the Concilia Jo. HARDUINI, tom. i. p. 82. LIBERAT! 
Brewiarium, Cap. xii. p. 76. LEONISs M. Epiſt. xciii. p. 625. 
NIiCEPHORI Hit. Ecclęſiaſtic. lib. xiv. cap. Ixvii. p. 5 50, &c. 

lc] Though FLavianus died ſoon after the council of 
Epheſus, of the bruiſes he had received from Dipscorvus, and the 
other biſhops of his party in that horrid aſſembly, yet, before his 


occaſioned the council, in which EVvTYCA4Es was condemned, and 
the bloody DioscoRus depoſed. | 

$F [4] This council was, by the emperor's ſummons, firſt al- 
ſembled at Nice, but afterwards removed to Chalcedon; that the em- 
peror, who, on account of the irruption of the-Hunns into :I/{pricun, 


perſon, 
ceived 
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ceived as a rule of faith [e]; EuTYCHEs, who had been C E Nx. 
already ſent into baniſhment, and deprived of his Sacer- 6 V. 1 
dotal dignity by the emperor, was now condemned... 
though abſent ; and the following doctrine, which is at 
this time almoſt generally received, was inculcated upon 
Chriſtians as the object of faith, viz. © That in CHRIST 
« two diſtin natures were united in one perſon, and that 
« without any change, mixture, or confuſion.” 

XVI. The remedy applied by this council, to heal the Warm con- 
wounds of a torn and divided church, proved really worſe — _ 
than the diſeaſe, For a great number of Oriental and council of 
Egyptian doctors, though of various characters and dif- Chalcedsn. 
ferent opinions in other reſpects, united in oppoſing, with 
the utmoſt vehemence, the council of Chalcedon and the 
chiſtle of LRo, which it had adopted as a rule of faith, 
and were unanimous in maintaining an unity of nature, 
as well as of perſon, in JEsus CHRIST. Hence aroſe 
deplorable diſcords and civil wars, whoſe fury and bar- 
barity were carried to the moſt exceſſive and incredible 
lengths. Upon the death of the emperor MAaRc1ax, the 
populace aſſembled tumultuouſly in Egypt, maſſacred 
PRoTERIUS, the ſuceſſor of Dioscokus, and ſubſtituted 
in his place TiMoTHEUs ZELURUs, who was a zealous 
defender of the Eutychian doctrine of one incarnate nature 
in CHRIS T. This latter, indeed, was depoſed and ba- 
niſhed by the emperor LEO; but, upon his death, was 
reſtored by BA$ILISCUs both to his liberty and epiſcopal 
dignity. After the death of ALLURUs, the defenders of 
the council of Chalcedon, choſe in his place TIMOTRHEUS, 
ſurnamed SALOPHACIOLUS, while the partiſans of the 
- Eutychian doctrine of the one nature, elected ſchiſmati- 
cally PETER Moddus to the ſame dignity. An edict of 
the emperor ZENo' obliged the latter to yield. The 

triumph, however, of the Chalcedonians, on this occaſion, 
of W vas but tranſitory ; for, upon the death of TimoTHEvs, 


118 i [e] This was the letter which LEO had written to FLa- 
8 VIANUS, after having been informed by him of what had paſſed in 
NC 


the council of Conflantinople, In this epiſtle, LEO approves of the 
deciſions of that council, declares the doctrine of EUTYCHES here- 
tical and impious, explains, with great appearance of perſpicuity, the 
doctrine of the Catholic church upon this perplexed ſubject ; fo that 
n, this letter was eſteemed a maſterpiece both of logic and eloquence, 

| nd was conſtantly read, during the Advent, in the weſtern churches. 


Jon 


* 
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e ENT. JohN TALAIA, whom they had choſen in his place, was 

V. removed by the ſame emperor [F]; and Moddus, or 

P au U. Moxcus, by an imperial edict, and the favour of Aca- 

l 9 7 cIUs, biſhop of Conſtantinople, was, in the year 482, 
| raiſed to the ſee of Alexandria. . | 

l Conteſts in XVII. The abbot Barsumas (whom the reader muſt 

1 ria and be careful not to confound with BARSUMAS of Nijibis, 

| hs EA the famous promoter of the Neſtorian doctrines) having 

i been condemned by the council of Chalcedon g, brought 

* the Eutychian opinions into Syria, and, by the miniſtry 

| of his diſciple SAMUEL, ſpread them amongſt the Arme- 

nians about the year 460. This doctrine, however, as it 

" was commonly explained, had ſomething ſo harſh and 

1 ſhocking in it, that the Syrians were dy engaged to 

abandon it by the exhortations of XENAIAS, otherwiſe 

1 called PH1LOXENUS, biſhop of Hierapolis, and the famous 

| PETER FulLo. Theſe doctors rejected the opinion, at- 

| tributed to EUTYCHES, that the human nature of CHRIST 

was abſorbed by the divine [h], and modified matters ſo as } 

to form the following hypotheſis : That in the ſon of 

© God there was one nature, which, notwithſtanding its 

unity, was double and compounded.” This notion was 

not leſs repugnant to the deciſions of the council of 

Chalcedon than the Eutychian doCtrine, and was therefore 

ſtedfaſtly oppoſed by thoſe who acknowledged the au- 

thority of that council [i]. 

The trou- XVIII. PETER, ſurnamed FuLLo, from the trade of 


bles excited fuller, which he exerciſed in his monaſtic ſtate, had 
by Peter the 


tuller. 
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[f] See LIBERATI Previarium, cap. xvi, Xvii, xviii. EVAGR. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. viii, lib. iii. cap. iii. LEQUIEN, Orien! 
Chriſttanns, tom. ii. p. 410. 

> [g] The BARsUuAs, here mentioned, was he who aſſiſted 
the biſhop of Alexandria (Droscokus) and the ſoldiers, in beating 
FLAVIANUS to death in the council of Epheſus, and, to ſhun whole 
fury, the Orthodox biſhops were forced to creep into holes, and hide 
themſelves under benches, in that pious aſſembly. 

l] EUTYCHEs never affirmed what is here attributed to 
him; he maintained fimply, that the teu natures, which exited in 
CHRIST before his incarnation, became one after it by the Hella; 
tical union. This miſerable diſpute about words was nouriſhed by 
the contending parties having no clear ideas of the terms perſon and 
nature; as allo by an invincible ignorance of the ſubject in diſpute. 

[] Jos. SIM. ASSEMANNI Biublioth. Orient. Vat. tom. ii. p. 1 
10. See allo the Diſſertation of this author, De Monophy/itis, which 
is prefixed to this volume. 


uſurped 


* 
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uſurped the ſee of Antioch, and, after having been ſeveral CE Nx. 


times depoſed and condemned on account of the bitter- 
neſs of his oppoſition to the council of Chalcedon, was fixed 
in it, at laſt, A. D. 482, by the authority of the emperor 
{xxo, and the favour of Acactivs biſhop of Conflanti- 
wple [4]. This troubleſome and contentious man ex- 
cited new diſcords in the church, and ſeemed ambitious 
of forming a new ſect under the name of Theopaſchites [I]; 
for to the words, O God moſt holy, &c. in the famous 
hymn which the Greeks called Triſagium, he ordered the 
following phraſe to be added in the eaſtern churches, who 


haſt ſuffered for us upon the croſs. His deſign in this was 


manifeſtly to raiſe a new ſect, and alſo to fix more deeply, 


in the minds of the people, the doctrine of one nature in 
Cugisr, to which he was zealouſly attached. His ad- 
verfaries, and eſpecially FEIIx the Roman pontif, in- 
terpreted this addition to the hymn abovementioned in a 
quite different manner, and charged him with maintain= 
ing, that all the three perſons of the Godhead were cru- 
fed and hence thoſe who approved of his addition 
were called Theopaſchites. The conſequence of this 
diſpute was, that the weſtern Chriſtians rejected the ad- 
dition inſerted by FULLo, which they judged relative to 
the whole trinity; while the Orientals uſed it conſtantly 
after this period, and that without giving the leaſt offence, 
becauſe they applied it to CHRISTH alone [m]. 

XIX. To put-an end to this controverſy, which had 
produced the moſt unhappy diviſions both in church and 
ſtate, the emperor ZENo, by the advice of Acacivs, 
bihop of Conſtantinople, publiſhed, A. D. 482, the fa- 
mous Henoticon, or Decree of union, which was deſigned 
to reconcile the ' contending parties. This decree re- 
peated and confirmed all that had been enacted in the. 
councils of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon, 


[k] VaLesm Difertatio de PET. FULLONE, et de Synodis ad- 
Verſus eum collefis, which is added to the third volume of the 
Scriptor. Hiſt, Ercleſiaſt. p. 173. 

II] This werd expreſſes the enormous error of thoſe frantic 


doctors, who imagined that the Godhead ſuffered in and with 


CnRIST. 


[m] See NoR1s, Lib. de uno ex Tranitate carne paſſo, tom. iii. 
Op. Dif. i. cap. iii. p. 782. ASSEMANNI Biblioth. Orient. Vutican. 
tom, 1. P» 518. tom. 11. P · 36. 180. 
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c EN r. againſt the Arians, Neſtorians, and Eutychians, with- 


71. os 
Raxvw ll. 


— Ku » DA 


Produces 
new conteſts 
among the 


Eutychians. 


out making any particular mention of the council of 
Chalcedon[n]. For Acacivs had perſuaded the em- 
peror, that the preſent oppoſition was not carried on 
againſt the decrees that had paſſed in the council of 
Chalcedon, but againſt the council itſelf ; with reſpe& to 
which therefore an entire ſilence was, undoubtedly, pru- 


dent in a propoſal, which, inſtead of reviving, was de- 


ſigned to put an end to all diſputes, and to reconcile the 
moſt jarring principles. 

In the mean time, MonGus and FuLLo, who filled 
the ſees of Alexandria and Antioch, and headed the ſect of 
the Monophyſites [o], ſubſcribed this Decree of union, 
which was alſo approved by Acacivs of Conſtantinople, 
and by all thoſe of the two contending parties who were 
at all remarkable for their candour and moderation, 
But there were on all ſides violent and obſtinate bigots, 
who oppoſed, with vigour, theſe pacific meaſures, and 


complained of the Henoticon as injurious to the honour | 


and authority of the moſt holy council of Chalcedon [p]. 
Hence aroſe new conteſts and new diviſions not leſs de- 
plorable than thoſe which the Decree of union was de- 
ſigned to ſuppreſs. 

XX. A conſiderable body of the Monophyſites, or 
Eutychians, looked upon the conduct of Moncvs, who 
had ſubſcribed the decree, as highly criminal, and conſe- 
quently formed themſelves into a new faction, under the 
title of Acephali, i. e. headleſs, becauſe, by the ſub- 
miffion of Moncus, they had been deprived of their 
chief [q]. This ſect was afterwards divided into three 
others, who were called Anthropomorphites, Barſanu- 
phites, and Eſaianiſts; and theſe again, in the following 
century, were the unhappy occaſion of new factions, of 


[z] Evxvacklus, Hift. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xiv. LIBERATI Bre- 
viarium Hiſt. cap. xviii. 


(o] This word expreſſes the doctrine of thoſe who believed | 


that in CHR1ST there was but ane nature, and is, in moſt reſpects, 
the ſame with the term Eutychians. 
[e See Facundus HERMIAN. Defenſ. trium Capitulur. lib. 
X11. cap. iv. | 
[ Eva R. Hip. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xiii, LEONT1Us BYZANT- 
De ſectis, tom. i. Leftion. Antig. Canisn, p. 537. TIMOTH. # 
COTELER1U Monument. Eccigſiæ Grace, tom. iii. p. 409. 


which 
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which the ancient writers make frequent mention [r]. 
It is however neceſſary to obſerve here, for the informa- 
tion of thoſe, whole curioſity intereſts them in inquiries 
of this nature, that theſe ſubdiviſions of the Eutychian 
ſe& are not to be adopted with too much facility. Some 
of them are entirely fictitious ; others are characteriſed 
by a nomina}, and not by a real difference ; the diviſion 
is in words, and not in things; while a third ſort are diſ- 
tinguiſhed, not by their peculiar doctrines, but by cer- 


tain rites and inſtitutions, and matters of a merely cir- 
eumſtantial nature. Be that as it will, theſe numerous 


branches of the Eutychian faction did not flouriſh long; 
they declined gradually in the following century; and 
the influence and authority of the famous BAR ADS 
contributed principally to their total extinction by the 
union he eſtabliſhed among the numbers of that ſea. 

XXI. The Roman pontif, FEIIxX II, having aſſembled 
an Italian council, compoſed of fixty-ſeven biſhops; con- 
demned, depoſed, and cut off, from the communion of the 
church, Acacivs biſhop of Conflantinople, as a perfidious 
enemy to the truth, Several articles were alleged againſt 
Acacivs, to furniſh a pretext for the ſeverity of this 


and their leaders Moddus and FuLLo, the contempt with 
which he treated the council of Chalcedon, and other ac- 
cuſations of a like nature. But the true reaſons of theſe 
proceedings, and of the irreconcileable hatred which the 
- WH foman pontifs indulged againſt Acacivs, were his 
ir Wl &nying the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome, his op- 
ee foling it throughout the whole courſe of his miniſtry [s], 


2 ] Theſe ſets are enumerated by BAs x AOR, in his Prolſegom. 
be «a HEN. CANISII Lefion: Antiqu. cap. iii. and by Ass MAN, in 
dis Diſſertatio de Monophyſitis, p. 7. : 
(=] This again is one * the periods of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
n which we find a multitude of events, which are ſo many proofs 
bow far the ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome was from being uni- 
tally acknowledged. Pope FELIx II; depoſes and excommunicates 
AcAc1vus the patriarch of Conflantinople, who not only receives this 
tence with contempt, but, in his turn, anathematizes and excom- 
municates the pope, and orders his name to be ſtruck out of the 
Uptychs. This conduct of ACAC1Us is approved by the emperor, 
te church of Conflantinople, by almoſt all the eaſtern biſhops, nay, 
even ANDREAS of Theſalonica, who was at that time the pope's 
"ar for Eaft Illpricur. This was the occalion of that general 


Ee2 and 


ſentence ; ſuch as his attachment to the Monophyſites, 
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C E NT. and his ambitious efforts to enlarge beyond all bounds the 


authority and prerogatives of the fee of Conſtantinople, 
The Greeks, however, defended the character and me- 
mory of their biſhop againſt all the aſperſions which 
were caſt upon him by the Romans, Hence aroſe a new 
ſchiſm, and new conteſts, which were carried on with 
great violence until the Ro century, when the 
obſtinacy and perſeverance of the Latins triumphed over 
the oppoſition of the oriental Chriſtians, and brought 
about an agreement, in conſequence of which, the names 
of Acacivs and FUuLLo were ſtruck out of the diptychs, 
2 ſacred regiſters, and thus branded with perpetual in- 
amy [t]. . 

XXII. Theſe deplorable diſſenſions and conteſts had, 
for their object, a matter of the ſmalleſt importance. 
EUTYCHES was generally ſuppoſed to have maintained, 
„That the divine nature of CHRIST had abſorbed the 
&« human, and that, conſequently, in him there was but 
© one nature, Viz. the divine; but the truth of this ſup- | 
poſition is as yet deſtitute of ſufficient evidence. How- 
ever that may have been, this opinion, as alſo EUTYCHKEs 
its pretended author, were rejected and condemned by 
thoſe who oppoſed the council of Chalcedon, and princi- 
pally indeed by XEXA1as and FULLo, who are, there- 
fore, improperly called Eutychians, and belong rather to 
the claſs of the Monophyſites. They, who aſſumed this 
latter title, held. That the divine and human nature of 
© CHRIST were ſo united, as to form only one nature, 
< yet, without any change, confuſion, or mixture of the 
© two natures :”' and that this caution might be care- 


ſchiſm, which continued for the ſpace of twenty five years, between 
the eaſtern and weſtern churches. It is here worthy of obſervation, 
that the eaſtern biſhops did not adhere to the cauſe of ACACIVS 
from any other principle, as appears from the moſt authentic records 
of thoſe times, than a perſuaſion of the illegality of his excommumi- 
cation by the Roman pontif, who, in their judgment, had not a right 
to — the firſt biſhop of the eaſt, without the conſent of a genen 
council. | 

[t] Hex. VaLEsIUS, Diſſert. de ſynodis Roman. in quibus dan- 
natus eft Acacius, ad calcem tom. iii. Scriptor. Eccl. p. 179. 
BasNAGE, Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. 301. 380, 381. BAYLE® 
Dictionary in Engliſh, at the article Acacius. Davip BLONDEL 


De la Primaute dans FEgliſe, p. 279. Ada ſanctorum, tom. il. 
Februar. p. 502. 5 1 
fully 
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fully obſerved, and their meaning be well underſtood, c E N T. 


they frequently expreſſed themſelves thus: © In CHRIS 
« there is one nature; but that nature is two-fold and 
« compounded [u].“ They diſowned all relation and at- 
tachment to EUTYCHEs ; but regarded, with the higheſt 
yeneration, DioscoRus, BARSUMAS, XENAIAS, and 
FUuLLo, as the pillars of their ſect; and rejected not only 
the Epiſtle of LEo, but alſo the decrees of the council of 
Chalcedon. The opinion of the Monophyſites, if we judge 
of it by the terms in which it is here delivered, does not 
ſeem to differ in reality, but only in the manner of ex- 
preſſion, from that which was ef abliſhed by the council 
of Chalcedon [w]. But, if we attend carefully to the 
metaphyſical arguments and ſubtilties which the former 
employ to confirm their doctrine [x], we ſhall, perhaps, 
be induced to think that the controverſy between the 


V. 
PART II. 


Monophyſites and Chalcedonians is not merely a diſpute 


about words. 
XXIII. A new controverſy aroſe in the church during 
this century, and its peſtilential effects extended them- 
ſelves through the following ages. The authors of it 
were PELAG1Us and CA#LEsTIUs, both monks; the 
former a Briton; and the latter a native of Ireland [y]: 
they lived at Rome in the greateſt reputation, and were 


[u] See the paſſages drawn from the writings of the Monophy- 
ſites by the moſt learned and, frequently, impartial ASSEMAN, in 
his Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. p. 25, 26. 29. 34. 117. 133.135. 
277. 297, &c. 5 ; . 

L Many learned men treat this controverſy as a mere diſpute 
about words, GREGORY ABULPHARIUsS, himſelf a Monophy- 
lite, and the moſt learned of the ſect, declares this as his opinion. 
ASSEMAN. Biblisth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 291, Add to this the 
Biblioth, Italique, tom. xvii. p. 285. La CRoze, Hifloire du Chriſti- 
amſme des Indes, p. 23. and Hiſtoire du Chrifitaniſme d Ethiopze, p. 14. 
ASSEMAN, though a Roman by birth and by religion, ſeems, in a 
good meaſure, to have adopted the ſame way of thinking, as appears 
by p. 297. of the tome quoted aboye. | 

[Lx] See the ſubtile argumentation of ABULPHARAIUS, in the 
Biblioth. Orient. of AssEMAx, tom. ii. p. 288. 

[] Nothing very certain can be advanced with reſpect to the 
native country of CXLESTIUS, which ſome ſay was Scotland, and 
others, Campania in Italy. We know, however, that he was de- 
ſcended of an illuſtrious family; and that, after having applied him- 
{elf to the ſtudy of the law for ſome time, he rewed from the world, 
and ae the monaſtic life. See GENNAD. De Script. Eceleſiag. 
cap. xliv. 
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D EN x. univerſally eſteemed on account of their extraordin 


piety and virtue [z]. Theſe monks looked upon 5 
doctrines, which were commonly received,“ Concerni 

the original corruption of human nature, and the neceſſity 
M divine grace to enlighten the under/landing, and purify the 
* heart, as prejudicial to the progreſs of holineſs and 
virtue, and tending to lull mankind in a preſumptuous 
and fatal ſecurity. They maintained, that theſe doc- 
*© trines were as falſe as they were pernicious; that the 
© {ins of our fir? parents were imputed to them alone, and 
© not to their poſterity; that we derive no corruption from 
their fall, but are born as pure and unſpotted as Apam 
came out of the forming hand of his creator; that 
*© mankind, therefore, are capable of repentance and 
amendment, and of arriving to the higheſt degrees of 
<< piety and virtfle by the uſe of their natural faculties 
<< and powers; that, indeed, external grace is neceſſary to 
<« excite their endeavours, but that they have no need of 
& the internal ſuccours of the divine ſpirit.” Theſe no- 
tions, and ſome others intimately connected with 
them [a], were propagated at Rome, though in a private 
manner, by the two monks already mentioned, who, re- 
tiring from that city, A. D. 410, upon the approach of 
the Goths, went firſt into Sicily, and afterwards into 
Africa, where they publiſhed their doctrine with more 
freedom. From Africa PELAG1vs paſſed into Paleſtine, 
while CALEsTIUs remained at Carthage with a view to 
preferment, deſiring to be admitted among the preſbyters 
of that city. But the diſcovery of his opinions having 


[z] The learned and furious JER ou, who never once though 
of doing common juſtice to thoſe who had the misfortune to d! 
from him in opinion, accuſed PELaG1VUs of gluttony and intemper- 
ance, after he had heard of his errors, though he had admired 
before for his exemplary virtue. AUGUSTIN, more candid and 
honeſt, bears impartial teſtimony to the truth; and even while he 
writes againſt this heretic, acknowledges that he had made great 
progreis in virtue and piety, that his lite was chaſte and his manners 
blameleſs; and this, indeed, is the truth of the matter. 

la] The dodtrines, that were more immediately connedted 
with the main principles of PELAG1Us, were, that infant baptiſn 
was not a fign or ſeal of the remiſſion of ſens, but a mark of admiſſion 
to the kingdom of heaven, which was only open to the pure in heart; 


that good avorks were meritorious, and the only conditions of ſalva · 
tion, with many others too tedious to mention. 


6 | blaſted 
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council held at Carthage A. D. 412, he departed from 
that city, and went into the eaſt, I 
that AUGUSTIN, the famous biſhop of Hippo, began to 
attack the tenets of PEtLaGcivs and CzLEsTius in his 
learned and eloquent writings; and to him, indeed, is 
principally due the glory of having ſuppreſſed this ſect 
in its very birth [6]. 

XXIV. Things went more ſmoothly with PELAaG1us 
in the eaſt, where he enjoyed the protection and favour 
of JoHN, biſhop of Jeruſalem, whoſe attachment to the 
ſentiments of ORIGEN led him naturally to countenance 
thoſe of PELAG1us, on account of the conformity that 
there ſeemed to be between theſe two ſyſtems. Under 
the ſhadow of this powerful proteCtion, e made 
a public profeſſion of his opinions, and formed difciples 
in ſeveral places. And though, in the year 415, he was 
accuſed by ORos1vs, a Spaniſh preſbyter, whom AuGu- 
$TIN had ſent into Paleſtine for that purpoſe, before an 
aſſembly of biſhops met at Jeruſalem, yet he was diſmiſſed 
without the leaſt cenſure ; and not only ſo, but was ſoon 
after fully acquitted of all errors by the council of 
Dioſpolis [ c]. 

This controverſy was brought to Rome, and referred 
by CALESTIUS and PELAG1Us to the deciſion of Zos1- 
uus [A], who was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 417. 


blaſted his hopes, and his errors wy condemned in a 


[5] The Pelagian controverſy has been hiſtorically treated by many 
learned writers, ſuch as USHER, in his Antiquzit. Eccleſ. Britannice ; 
LaET ; Ger. Voss ius; NoxIs; GARNIER, in his Supplement, 
Oper. Theodoreti; JANSENIUS ia Auguſtino; and others. LoN- 
GUEVAL alſo, a French jeſuit, wrote A hiftory of the Pelagians. 


See the Preface to the ninth volume of his Hiſtoria Eccleſie Galli- 


cane, p. 4. After all, it mult be confeſled, that of all theſe learned 
writers none have exhauſted this intereſting ſubject, or treated it with 
a ſufficient degree of impartiality. 

[e] See DANIEL, Hyflozre du Concile de Dioſpolis, which is to be 
found in the Opuſcula ot that eloquent and learned jeſuit, publiſhed 
at Paris in the year 1724, in three volumes quarto. Droſpolts was a 
city of Paleſtine, known in ſcripture by the name of Lydda; and the 
biſhop, who preſided in this council, was EULOQGIUs of Ca/area, 
Metropolitan of Paleſtine. 

A] To preſerve the thread of the hiſtory here, and prevent 
the reader's being ſurprized to find PELAG1Us and CELESTIUS ap- 
pealing to Rome after ny been acquitted at Dioſpolis, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that, after the council of Dzo/þol:s, theſe two monks 
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The Predeſ- 
Unarians, 


The Internal HIS TOR of the Cnvurcn, 


The new pontif, gained over by the ambiguous and 
ſeemingly orthodox confeſſion of faith, that CæLESTIUs, 
who was now at Rome, had artfully drawn up, and alſo 
by the letters and proteſtations of PEL AG Ius, pronounced 
in favour of theſe monks, declared them ſound in the 
faith, and unjuſtly perſecuted by their adverſaries. The 
African biſhops, with AuGusTIN at their head, little af- 
fected with this declaration, continued obſtinately to 
maintain the judgment they had pronounced in this mat- 
ter, and to ſtrengthen it by their exhortations, their let- 
ters, and their writings. ZosIMvUs yielded to the per- 
{ſeverance of the Africans, changed his mind, and con- 
demned, with the utmoſt ſeverity, PELAG1us and CALE- 
STIUsS, whom he had honoured with his approbation, and 
covered with his protection. This was followed by a 
train of evils, which purſued theſe two monks without 
interruption. They were condemned by that fame 
Epheſian council which had launched its thunder at the 
head of NESTORIUS: in ſhort, the Gauls, Britons, and 
Africans, by their councils, and the emperors, by their 
edicts and penal laws, demoliſhed this ſect in its infancy, 
and ſuppreſſed it entirely before it had acquired any to- 
lerable degree of vigour or conſiſtence [e]. 

XXV. The unhappy diſputes about the opinions of 
PELAGius occaſioned, as uſually happens, other contro- 
verſies equally prejudicial to the peace of the church, and 
the intereſts of true Chriſtianity. In the courſe of this 
diſpute, AUGUSTIN had delivered his opinion, Concerning 
the neceſſity of divine grace in order to our ſalvation, and the 
decrees of Gd with reſpec! to the future conditions of men, 
without being always conſiſtent with himſelf, or intel- 
ligible to others. Hence certain monks of - Adrumetum, 


were condemned anew, A. D. 416, by the African biſhops aſſembled 
at Carthage, and thoſe of Numidia aſlembled at Milewum; upon 
which they appealed to Rome. : 

[e] See GERARD. Jo. Vossius, his Hifloria Pelagiana, lib. i. 
cap. Iv, p. 130; as alſo the learned obſervations that have been made 
upon this controverſy, in the Biblothegue Italigue, tom. v. p. 74 
The writers on both ſides are mentioned by Jo. FRanCc. BUDDEVS, 
in his 1/agoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii. 1071. The learned WALL, 
in his Hiſtory of Infant Paptiſm, vol. i. chap. xix. has given a concile 
and elegant account of the Pelsgian controverſy ; an account which, 
though imperfect in ſeveral reſpects, abounds with ſolid and uletu! 
exudilion. | | 
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CHAP. V. 
and others, were led into a notion, That God not only c E Nr. 


Diviſions and Hereſies. 


« predeſtinated the wicked to eternal puniſhment, but 
« alſo to the guilt and tranſgreſſion for which they are 
« puniſhed; and that thus both the good and bad actions 
« of all men were determined from eternity by a divine 
« decree, and fixed by an invincible neceffity.” Thoſe, 
who embraced this opinion, were called Predeſtinarians. 
AuGusTIN uſed'his utmoſt influence and authority to 
prevent the ſpreading of this doctrine, and explained his 
true ſentiments with more perſpicuity, that it might not 
be attributed to him. His efforts were ſeconded by the 
councils of Arles and Lions, in which the doctrine in 
queſtion was publickly rejected and condemned [V/]. 
But we muſt not omit obſerving, that the exiſtence of this 
Predeſtinarian ſect has been denied by many learned men, 
and looked upon as an invention of the Semi-pelagians, 
deſigned to decry the followers of AUGUSTIN, by at- 
tributing to them unjuſtly this dangerous and pernicious 
error [g 1, . 

XXVI. A new and different modification was given 
to the doctrine of AUuGUusTIN by the monk CassIANn, 
who came from the eaſt into France, and erected a mo- 
naſtery near Marſeille. Nor was he the only one who 
attempted to fix upon a certain temperature between the 


ff] See Jac. S1RMONDI Hiftoria Prædeſtinatiana, tom. iv. opp. 
p. 271. BaSNAGE, Hiſtoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. livr. x1). cap. ii. 
p. 698. Dion. PETavius, Dogmat. Theol. tom. vi. p. 168. 174, 
CC, 

[] See GILB. MauGvuini Fabula Prædeſtinatiana confutata, 
which he ſubjoined to the ſecond tome of his learned work, intitled, 
Collectio variorum Scriptorum qui Sac. 1x. de Predeſiinatione et 
Gratia ſcripſerunt. FRED. SPANHEMIUS, Introduc. ad Hiſtoriam 
Eccleſ. tom. i. opp. p. 992. JAG. Bas NAG. Adnot. ad Proſperi 
Chronicon et Pref. ad Fauſtum Regienſem, tom. i. Lection. Antique. 
HEN R. CANISII, p. 315. 348. GRANET (who wrote the life of 
Lau NOV) obſerves, that SIXMON D had ſolicited LAuN Ox to write 
againſt MAUGUIN, who denied the exiſtence of the Predeſtinarian 
ſet; but that the former, having examined the matter with care and 
application, adopted the ſentiment of MauGuinN. The whole diſ- 
pute about the exiſtence of this ſect will, when cloſely looked into, 
appear to be little more perhaps than a diſpute about words. $7 It 
may be very true, that about this time, nay, from the time ot St. 
Paul, certain perſons embraced the Predeſtinarian opinions here 
mentioned. But there is no ſolid proof, that the abettors of theſe 
opinions ever formed themſelves into a fect. See BAS NACE, Hi. 
«e 3 Egliſe, tom. i. p. 700, 
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oracle; ſeveral perſons embarked in this undertakin 
about the year 430, and hence aroſe a new ſect, which 
were called, by their adverſaries, Semi-pelagians, 

The opinions of this ſet have been miſrepreſented, by 
its enemies, upon ſeveral occaſions; ſuch is generally 
the fate of all parties in religious controverſies. Their 
doctrine, as it has been generally explained by the learned, 
amounted to this: “ That znward preventing grace Was 
© not neceſſary to form in the ſoul the fir? beginnings of 
« true repentance and amendment; that every one was 
*« capable of producing theſe by the mere power of their 
© natural facultics, as alſo of exerciſing faith in CHRIST, 
© and forming the purpoſes of a holy and fincere obedi- 
* ence.” But they acknowledged at the ſame time, 
That none could perſevere or advance in that holy and 
© virtuous courſe, which they had the power of begin- 
ning, without the perpetual ſupport, and the powerful 
aſſiſtance, of the divine grace [h].” The diſciples of 
AUGUSTIN, in Gaul, attacked the Semi-pelagians with 
the utmoſt vehemence, without being able to extirpate 
or-overcome them [z], The dactrine of this ſect was fc 
ſuited to the capacities of the generality of men, ſo con- 
formable to the way of thinking that prevailed — 
the monaſtic orders, ſo well received among the gray 
and moſt learned Grecian doctors, that neither the zeal 
nor induſtry of its adverſaries could ſtop its rapid and ex- 
tenſive progreſs. Add to its other advantages, that nei- 


[ö] The leading principles of the Semi- pelagians were the 
five following: 1. That God did not diſpenſe his grace to one more 
than another in conſequence of Predeſtination, i. e. an eternal and 
abſolute decree, but was willing to fave all men, if they complied 
with the terms of his goſpel. 2. That CHRIST died for all men. 
3. That the grace purchaſed by CHRIST, and neceſſary to ſalvation, 
was offered to all men. 4. That man, before he received grace, 
was capable of faith and holy deſires. $5. That man born free, was 
conſequently capable of reſiſting the influences of grace, or complying 
with its ſuggeſtions. See BASNAGE, Hiſtoire 45 PEgliſe, tom. . 
livr. xii. Cap. i. p. 696, &c. f 

[i] Jac. BASN AGE, Hiſt. de d Egliſe, tom. i. livr. xii. cap. !- 
Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. Pref. p. 9. Voss11 Hiflor. 
Pelagiana, lib. v. p. 538. Scipio MAFFEI (under the fictitious 
name of IRENAUs VERONENSIS) De Hæreſi Pelagiana in tom 
xxix Opuſcul. Scientif. ANGELL Calogere, p. 399. th 
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ther AUGUSTIN nor his followers had ventured to con- C ENT. 

demn it in all its parts, nor to brand it as an impious „ . = 

and pernicious hereſy. | wn 3 
XXVII. This was the commencement of thoſe un- various 

happy conteſts, thoſe ſubtile and perplexing diſputes con- controver- 

cerning grace, or the nature and operation of that divine — = 

power, which is eſſentially required in order to ſalvation, 

that rent the church into the moſt deplorable diviſions 

through the whole courſe of the ſucceeding age, and 

which, to the deep ſorrow and regret of every true and 

generous Chriſtian, haye been continued down to the 

preſent time. The doctrine of AUuGusTIN, who was of 

opinion that, in the work of converſion and ſanctification, 

all was to be attributed to a divine energy, and nothing 

to human agency, Had many followers in all ages of the 

church; though his diſciples have never been entirel 

azreed about the manner of explaining what he taught 

upon that head [4]. The followers of Cassran were, 

howeyer, much more numerous ; and his doctrine, 

though variouſly explained, was received in the greateſt 

part of the monaſtic ſchools in Gaul, from whence it 

ſpread itſelf far and wide through the European pro- 

vinces, As to the Greeks and other eaſtern Chriſtians, 

they had embraced the Semi-pelagian doctrine before 

CASSIAN, and ſtill adhere firmly to it. The generality 

of Chriſtians looked upon the opinions of PELAG1vs as 

daring and preſumptuous; and even to thoſe who adopted 

them in ſecret, they appeared too free and too far re- 

moved from the notions commonly received, to render 

the public profeſſion of them adviſeable and prudent. 

Certain however it is, that in all ages of the church 

there have been ſeveral perſons, who, in conformity with 

the doctrine attributed to this heretic, have believed man- 

kind endowed with a natural power of paying to the di- 

vine laws a perfect obedience. 


II] It is well known, that the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits both 
plead the authority of St. AUGUSTIN, in behalf of their oppoſite 
lyltems with reſpect to predeſtination and grace. This knotty doc- 
tine has exerciſed ſeverely the pretended infallibility of the popes, 
and expoſed it to the laughter of the wiſe upon many occaſions z and 
the famous Bull Unigenitus, which of late years has made ſuch noile, 
let CLEMENT XI in direct oppoſition with ſeveral of the mot cele- 
brated Roman pontifs, Which are we to believe? 

THE 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events which happened to the church 
during this century. 
eur, E 3 HE zeal of the biſhops of Conſtantinople, ſe- 
7 „ conded by the protection and influence of the 
'Y % © fe . : 

* Grecian emperors, increaſed the number of 
The pro- Chriſtians in the eaſt, and contributed to the converſion 
* the of ſome barbarous nations, of thoſe, particularly, who 
— in lived upon the borders of the Euxine fea, as appears by the 
the caſt, moſt authentic records of Grecian hiſtory. Among theſe 
| nations were the Abaſgi, who inhabited the country lying 
between the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and mount Caucaſus, 

and who embraced Chriſtianity under the - reign of 
JusSTINIAN [a]; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond the 

Danube, and who were converted under the ſame reign [; 

as alſo the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, with other uncivilized 
countries, whoſe ſituation, at this time, is only known 

by vague and imperfect conjectures. Theſe converſions, 

indeed, however pompouſly they may ſound, were ex- 

tremely ſuperficial and imperfect, as we learn from the 


moſt credible accounts that have been given of them. 
All that was required of theſe darkened nations amounted 


La] PRocoeivs, De bello Gothico, lib. iv. cap. iti, LEQUIEN) 
Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1351. 


[5] PROCOPLUS, I. c. lib. it, cap. xiv. 
to 
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to an oral profeſſion of their faith in CHRIST, to their CENT, 


abſtaining from ſacrificing to the gods, and their com- 
mitting to memory certain forms of doctrine; while lit- 


tle care was taken to enrich their minds with pious ſenti- 


ments, or to cultivate in their hearts virtuous affections. 
So that, even after their converſion to Chriſtianity, they 
retained their primitive ferocity and ſavage manners, and 
continued to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the moſt horrid 
acts of cruelty and rapine, and the practice of all ſorts of 
wickedneſs. In the greateft part of the Grecian pro- 
vinces, and even in the capital of the eaſtern empire, 
there were {till multitudes who preſerved a ſecret attach- 
ment to the Pagan religion. Of theſe vaſt numbers were 
brought over to Chriſtianity, under the reign of JusTIN, 
by the miniſterial labours of Joan, biſhop of A/za [e]. 


VI. 


PART I. 


* 


II. In the weſtern parts, REmicius, or Remi, biſhop. In the veſt. 


of Rheims, who is commonly called The apo/tle of the 
Gauls, ſignalized his zeal in the converſion of thoſe who 
ſill adhered to the ancient ſuperſtitions [4]; and his 
ſucceſs was conſiderable, particularly after that auſpici- 
ous period, when CLovis, king of the Franks, embraced 
the goſpel. 2 | 1 | 

In Britain, ſeveral circumſtances concurred to favour 
the propagation of Chriſtianity. ETHELBERT, king of 
Kent, and the moſt conſiderable of the Anglo-Saxon, 
monarchs, among whom that iſland was at this time di- 
vided, married BERTHA, daughter of CHEREBERT, king 
of Paris, towards the concluſion of this century. This 
princeſs, partly by her own influence and partly by the 
pious efforts of the clergy, who followed her into Bri- 
tain, gradually formed, in the mind of ETHzr.BERT, a 
certain inclination to the Chriſtian religion, While the 
king was in this favourable diſpoſition, GREGoRY the. 
GREAT ſent into Britain, A. D. 596, forty Benedictin 
monks, with AUGUSTIN at their head [e], in order to 


[e] Jos. Siu. ASSEMANNUS, Bzvlioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. it, 


p. . 

[4 Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. iii. p. 155. 

Tz [e] This Britiſh apoſtle was prior of the monaſtery of St. 
ANDREW, of the order of St. BENEDICT, at Rome. After his ar- 
rival in England, he converted the heathen temples into places of 
Chriſtian worſhip, ere&ed Chriſti- church into a cathedral, opened a 
ſeminary of learning, founded the abbey of St. AUuGuUSTIN, re- 


bring 
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e E N r. bring to perfection what the pious queen had fo happily 


Parr L of BEkTHA, converted the king, and the greateſt part 


in nity in ſeveral places, were added to the' church during 
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n. This monk, ſeconded by the zeal and aſſiſta 


of the inhabitants of Kerr; and laid anew the foundations 
of the Britiſh church [/]. | | 

The labours of CoLumsas, an Iriſh monk, were at- 
tended with ſucceſs among the Pits and Scots, many of 
whom embraced the goſpel of CHRIS]. | 

In Germany, the Botiemigns, Thuringians, and Boii, 
are ſaid to have abandoned, in this century, their ancient 
ſuperſtitions [Y], and to have received the light of divine 
truth ; though this fat appears extremely doubtful to 
many. 

All theſe converſions and ſacred exploits will loſe 
much of their importance in the eſteem of ſuch, as exa- 
mine with attention the accounts which have been given 
of them by the writers of this and the ſucceeding ages. 
For by theſe accounts it appears, that the converted na- 
tions, now mentioned, retained a great part of their 
former impiety, ſuperſtition, and licentiouſneſs; and that, 
attached to CHRISH by a mere outward and nominal 
profeſſion, they, in effect, renounced the purity of his 
doctrine, and the authority of his goſpel, by their flagiti- 
ous lives, and the ſuperſtitious and idolatrous rites and 
inſtitutions which they continued to obſerve [i]. 

III. A vaſt multitude of Jews, converted to Chriſtia- 


ceived epiſcopal ordination from the primate of Arles, was inveſted, 
by pope GREGORY, with * over all the Britiſh biſhops and 
Saxon prelates, and was the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

[/] BDE, Hiftor. Eccleſ. Gentis Angler. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 55 
edit. Chifleti. Rayin's Hiftory of England. Adta Sanctor. tom. iu. 
Februar. p. 470. | 

[g] BEDE, Hiftor. Eccleſ. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134. | 

[5] HENR, Canis Lection. Antique, tom. ili. part II. p. 208. 
AVENTINUS, Annal. Boiorum. ; 

[i This is ingenuouſly confeſſed by the Benedictin monks, in 
the Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. iii. Introduc. p. 8. 11. 13. 
See alſo the orders given to the Anglo-Saxons by GREOOR V the 
GREAT, in his Epyft. lib. xi. Ixxvi, p. 1176. tom. ii. opp. edit: 
Benedict. where we find him permitting them to ſacrifice to the 
ſaints, on their reſpective holidays, the victims which they had 


formerly offered to the gods. See alſo WILkIXSs's Concilia Magne 
Britannie, tom, 1, P · 18. 
the 
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the courſe of this century, Many in the eaſt, particu- C E N r. 


larly the inhabitants of Borium, a city of Libya, were 
brought over to the truth by the perfuaſion and influence 
of the emperor JUSTINIAN [4]. In the weſt, the zeal 
and authority of the Gallic and Spaniſh monarchs, the 
efforts of GREGORY the GREAT, and the labours of 
AviTus biſhop of Vienne, engaged numbers of that blind- 
ed nation to receive the goſpel. It muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that of theſe converſions the greateſt part 
were owing to the liberality of Chriftian princes, or to 
the fear of puniſhment, rather than to the force of ar- 
gument or to the love of truth. In Gaul, the Jews were 
compelled, by CHILDERIC, to receive the ordinance of 
baptiſm; and the ſame deſpotic method of converting 
was practiſed in Spain [IJ. This method, however, was 
entirely diſapproved by GRECORY the GREAT, who, 
though extremely ſevere upon the heretics, would ſuffer 
no violence to be offered to the Jews [m]. - 

IV. If credit is to be given to the writers of this cen- 
tury, the converſion of theſe uncivilized nations to 
Chriſtianity was principally effected by the prodigies and 
miracles which the heralds of the goſpel were enabled to 
work in its behalf, But the conduct of the converted 


nations is ſufficient to invalidate the force of theſe teſti- 


monies : for certainly had ſuch miracles been wrought 
among them, their lives would have been more ſuitable 
to their profeſſion, and their attachment and obedience to 
the doctrines and laws of the goſpel more ſtedfaſt and ex- 
emplary, than they appear to have been. Beſides, as we 
have already had occaſion to obſerve, in abandoning their 
ancient ſuperſtitions, the greateſt part of them were more 
influenced by the example and authority of their princes, 
than by force of argument, or the power of a rational 
conviction, And, indeed, if we conſider the wretched 
manner in which many of the firſt Chriſtian miſſiona- 
cs performed the ſolemn taſk they had undertaken, we 


[it] PRocorius, De edificiis Juſtiniani, lib. vi. cap. ii. 

[!] GREG, TURON. Hiftor. Francor. lib, vi. cap. xvii. Lav- 
Nolus, De weteri more baptixandi Fudzos et infideles, cap. i. 
5. 700. 204. tom. ii. part II. opp. 

[m] See his Epiſtles, book i. e. xlvii. tom. ii. opp. p. 541. edit. 
Benedict. particularly thoſe which he wrote to VIRGIL1Us of Arles, 
THEODOR Us of Mar/tilles, and PETER of Terracina. 
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ſhall perceive that they wanted not many arguments to 
enforce the doctrines they taught, and the diſcipline they 


recommended; for they required nothing of theſe bar- 


barous people that was difficult to be performed, or that 


laid any remarkable reſtraint upon their appetites and 


paſſions. The principal injunctions they impoſed upon 
theſe rude proſelytes were, that they ſhould get by heart 
certain ſummaries of doctrine, and pay to the images of 
CHnRIsT and the ſaints the ſame religious ſervices which 
they had formerly offered to the ſtatues of the gods. Nor 
were they at all delicate or ſcrupulous in chuſing the 
means of eſtabliſhing their credit; for they looked upon 
it as lawful, nay even meritorious, to deceive an 1gnorant 
and inattentive multitude, by repreſenting to them, as 
prodigies, things that were merely natural, as we learn 
from the moſt authentic records of theſe times. 
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CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events which happened to the church 
during this century. 


I. TE OUGH the abjuration of Paganiſm. was, by 
| the imperial laws, made a neceſſary ſtep to pre- 
ferment, and to the exerciſing all public offices; yet 
ſeveral perſons, reputed for their erudition and gravity 
of manners, perſiſted in their adherence to the ancient 
ſuperſtition. "I RIBONIAN, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, is thought, by ſome, to have been among 
the number of thoſe who continued in their prejudices 
againſt the Chriſtian religion; and ſuch alſo, in the 
opinion of many, was the caſe of PRocorius the cele- 
brated hiſtorian. It is at leaſt undoubtedly certain, that 
AGATHIAS, who was an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, and 
who had alſo acquired a conſiderable reputation as an 
hiſtorical writer, perſevered in his attachment to the 
Pagan worſhip. Theſe illuſtrious Gentiles were exempt- 
ed from the ſeverities which were employed frequent!) 


to engage the lower orders to abandon the ſervice of 


the gods. The rigour of the laws, as it uſually hap- 
pens in human life, fell only upon thoſe who had _ 
ther 
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der rank, fortune, nor court-favour to ward off their c x N T. 

| execution. | | | Px. 3 
II. Surprized as we may be at the protection granted P 4 * 7 1. 

to the perſons now mentioned, and that at a time when AE wenn 

the goſpel was, in many inſtances, propagated by un- write again 

chriſtian methods; it will appear ſtill more aftoniſhing, Chriſtiani- 

that the Platonic philoſophers, whoſe oppoſition to * 

Chriſtianity was univerſally known, ſhould be permitted, 

in Greece and Egypt, to teach publicly the tenets of 

their ſect, which were abſolutely incompatible with the 

doctrines of the goſpel. Theſe doors indeed affected, 

generally ſpeaking, a high degree of moderation and 

prudence, and, for the moſt part, modified their ex- 

preſſions in ſuch a manner, as to give to the Pagan 

ſyſtem an evangelical aſpect, extremely adapted to de- 

ceive the unwary, as the examples of CHarcipivs [u] 


_ mn TY. 1: . ³ mm ep uk * 


4 a] The religion of CHALC1DIUs has been much diſputed 
among the learned. Cave ſeems inclined to rank him among the 
Chriſtian writers, though he expreſſes ſome uncertainty about the 
matter. HUET, G. J. Voss1us, FaBRiIC1Us, and BEAUSOBRE, 

h decide with ſomewhat more aſſurance that CHALCIDlus was a 

| Chriſtian. Some learned men have maintained, on the contrary, 
that many things in the writings of this ſage intitle him to a place 
among the — ws philoſophers. Our learned author, in his notes to 

y his Latin tranſlation of CUDwoRTH's Intellectual Syſtem, and in a 
Diſertation de turbata per recentiores Platoncos Ecclefia, lays down 

an hypotheſis, which holds the middle way between theſe two ex- 


et tremes. He is of opinion, that CHALC1D1Us neither rejected nor 
y embraced the whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian doctrine, but ſelected out 
it of the religion of JIExs us and the tenets of PLATO, a body of di- 


vinity, in which however Platoniſm was predominant; and that he 


* was one of thoſe Syncretiſt or Eclectic philoſophers, who abounded in 
8 the fourth and fifth centuries, and who attempted the uniting Pa- 
es ganiſm and Chriſtianity into one motley ſyſtem. This account of 
ie the matter, however, appears too vague to the celebrated author of 
* tie Critical Hiflory 5 Philoſophy, M. BRUCKER. This excellent 

writer agrees with . MOSHEIM in this, that CRALCIDIUs fol- 
at lowed the motley method of the eclectie Platoniſts, but does not ſee 
1 ay thing in this inconſiſtent with his having publicly profeſſed the 
in Chriſtian religion. For the queſtion is not, whether this philoſopher 
ie was a ſound, and orthodox Chriſtian, which M. BRUCKER denies 


him to have been,but whether he had abandoned the Pagan rites, 
t- and made a public profeſſion of Chriſtianity; and this our philoſo- 


ly phical hiſtorian looks upon as evident. For though, in the com- 
of mentary upon PLATo's Timæus, CHALCIDIUS teaches ſeveral doc 
tres that ſeem to ſtrike at the foundations of our holy religion, yet 
4 ihe ſame may be ſaid of ORIGEN, CLEMENS ATLEXAN DRIN Us, 
l AkxOoBIUs, and others, who are, nevertheleſs, reckoned among the 
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CEN T. and ALEXANDER of Lycopolis abundantly teſtify [9]. 


r 
PART I. 


. —— 


Some of them however were: leſs, modeſt, nay, carried 


their audacious efforts againſt Chriſtianity ſo far as to re- 


vile it publicly. Damascivs, in the life of I80porvs, 


and in other places, caſts. upon the Chriſtians, the moſt 
ignominious aſperſions [y]; SIMPLICIUs, in his illuſtra- 


tions of the Ariftotelian philoſophy, throws out ſeveral 
malignant inſinuations againſt the doctrines of the 
gofpel ; and the Epriche:remata of PROCLUS, written ex- 
preſly againſt the diſciples of Ixsus, were, univerſally 
read, and were, on that account, accurately refuted by 
PhILoPONUS [g]. All this ſnews, that many of the ma- 
giſtrates, who were witneſſes of theſe calumnious at- 


tempts againſt the goſpel, were not ſo much Chriſtians 


The ſuffer- 
ings of the 
Chriſtians 
in ſeveral 
places, 


in reality, as in appearance; otherwiſe, they would not 
have permitted the ſlanders of theſe licentious revilers ta 
paſs without correction or reſtraint, 
HI. Notwithſtanding the extenſive progreſs of the 
goſpel, the Chriſtians, even in this century, ſuffered 
grievouſly, in ſeveral places, from the ſavage cruelty and 
bitterneſs of their enemies. In Britain, the Anglo- 
Saxons, who were maſters of that kingdom, involved 2 
multitude . of its ancient inhabitants, who profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, in the deepeſt diſtreſſes, and tormented 
them with all that yariety of fuffering, which: the in- 
jurious and malignant Giri of perſecution could in- 


profeſſors of Chriſtianity. The reader will find a moſt excellent 
view of the different opinions concerning the religion of CHALCI- 
DIUS, in the Hiſtoria Critica Pbilaſophiæ BRUCKER1, tom. ii. 
p. 472—485. The truth of the matter ſeems to be this, that the 
Eclectics, before Chriſtianity became the religion of the ſtate, en- 
riched their ſyſtem from the goſpel, but ranged themſelves under the 
ſtandards of PLATO; and that they repaired to thoſe of CHRr15T, 
without any conſiderable change of their ſyſtem, when the examples 
and. authority of the emperors rendered the profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
religion a matter of prudence, as well as its own excellence rendered 
it moſt juſtly a matter of choice. 

; Le] ALBXANDER wrote a treatiſe againſt the Manichæans, 
which is publiſhed by CoMBEF1s, in the ſecond tome of his Auctar, 
Novi. Bablocb. PP. PHOTIUS, COMBEFIS, and our learned 


| Cave, looked upon ALEXANDER as a proſelyte to Chriſtianity 


But BEAUSOBRE has, demonſtrated the contrary. See Hiſtoire dt 
Manicheiſme, part IT. Diſcours Preliminaire, & 13. p. 236. 
[2] Pno rive, Bibliotbece Cod. ccxlii. p. 1027. 
71 See J. A. FankielI Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iii. p. $22. | 
vent, 
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vent (r]. The Huns, in their irruption into Thrace, c E N T. 

Greece, and the other provinces, during the reign of VI. 
d the Chriſti ith AA. 

JusrIxxAN, treated the riltians with great barbarity 3 


— 


— 


not ſo much, perhaps, from an averſion to Chriſtianity, Ne: 
as from an hoſtile ſpirit of hatred againſt the Greeks, 
and a deſire of overturning and deſtroying their empire. 
The face of affairs was totally changed in Jah, about 
the middle of this century, by a grand revolution which 
| happened under the reign of JUusTINIAN I. This em- 
N peror, by the arms of NARSESs, overturned the kingdom 
of the Oſtrogoths, which had ſubſiſted, ninety years; 
and ſubdued all Itahh under his dominion. The ſtate of 
. things, however, which this revolution introduced, was 


© —_— 


— 2 — ——— F— 4 


6 7 


$ not of a very long duration; for the Lom bards, a | 

t fierce and warlike people, headed by ALBoinus their ln | 

0 king, and joined by ſeveral other German nations, iſſued || 
forth from Pannonza, in the year 568, under the reign of if | 

e JusTIN, invaded Itah; and, having made themſelves 1 

4 maſters of the whole country, except Rome and Ra- il | 

id verna, erected a new kingdom at Ticinum. Under theſe 

* new tyrants, who, to the natural ferocity of their cha- 


raters, added an averſion to the religion of Jesus, the 
Chriſtians, in the beginning, endured calamities of every 
kind. But the fury of theſe ſavage uſurpers gradually 
ſubſided ; and their manners contracted, from time to 
time, a milder character. AUTHARI1s, the third monarch 
of the Lombards, embraced Chriſtianity, as it was pro- 
feſſed by the Arians, in the year 587. But his ſucceſſor 
AGILULF, who married his widow T HEUDELINDA, was 
perſuaded, by that princeſs, to abandon Arianiſm, and 
to adopt the tenets of the Nicene Catholics [g]. 

But the calamities of the Chriſtians, in all other 
countries, were light and inconſiderable in compariſon of 
thoſe which they ſuffered in Perſia under CHosRoEs, 
the inhuman monarch of that nation. This monſter of 


[r] UssER11 Index Chronol. Antiquit. Eccleſ. Britann. ſubjefus ad 
A. DVIII. p. 1123. Ds 

[5] PavL. Diacon. De geſtis Longobardorum, lib. ii. cap. ii. 
XXVii. p. 219. 231. edit. Lindenbrogii. MURATORI Antiq. Italiæ, 
tom. i. p. 14. tom. ii. p. 297. GIANNONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, 
tom, i. p. 302. 


F Ff 2 impiety 
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C EN T, impiety aimed his audacious and deſperate efforts againſt 
VI. heaven itſelf; for he publicly declared, that he would 
PART 1 make war not only upon JUSTINIAN, but alſo upon the 
God of the Chriſtians ; and, in conſequence of this 
blaſphemous menace, he vented his rage againſt the fol- 

lowers of IEsvs in the moſt barbarous manner, and put 


multitudes of them to the moſt crue] and ignominious 
deaths [t]. ; 


L.] PROCOPIUS, De bello Perſſco, lib. ii. cap, xxvi. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the ſlate of letters and philiſophy during this 
century. 


H E incurſions of the barbarous nations into the C E N T. 
greateſt part of the weſtern provinces, were ex- „ " n 
tremely prejudicial to the intereſts of learning and phi- . 
loſophy, as muſt be known to all who have any acquain- The fate of 
tance with the hiſtory of theſe unhappy times. During letters in 
theſe tumultuous ſcenes of deſolation and horror, the h. weft. 
liberal arts and ſciences would have been totally extin- 
guiſhed, had they not found a place of refuge, ſuch as it 
was, among the biſhops and the monaſtic orders, Here 
they aſſembled their ſcattered remains, and received a 
degree of culture which juſt ſerved to keep them from 
periſhing. Thoſe churches, which were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Cathedrals, had ſchools erected under their 
juriſdiction, in which the biſhop, or a certain perſon ap- 
pointed by him, inſtructed the youth in the ſeven liberal 
arts, as a preparatory introduction to the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures [a]. Perſons of both ſexes, who had devoted 
themſelves to the monaſtic life, were obliged, by the 
founders of their reſpective orders, to employ daily a 
certain portion-of their time in reading the ancient doc- 
tors of the church, whoſe writings were looked upon as 
the rich repertories of celeſtial wiſdom, in which all the 
treaſures of theology were centered [b]. Hence libraries 
were formed in all the monaſteries, and the pious and 


[a] FLEuURY, Diſcours ſur Þ Hiſtoire Eccleſ. depuis Pan 600, &c. 
F 21. p. 56, tom. xlii. de Hifloire Eccleſ.—Hiftoire Liter. de la 
France, tom. iii. Intr. { 32. p. 12. HERM. CoNRINOII Antiquit. 
Academicæ, p. 66—167. edit. Heummann. | 

(5] BENepicTi ANIANENSES Concordia Regularum, lib. ii. 
p55: 64. 75. 77. 80. 100. lib. iii. p. 16—41, &. edit, Hug. 

enardi, Jo. MABILLON, Pref. ad Sec. i. Actor. SS. Ord, 
Bened. p. 44+ . 
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learned productions of the Chriſtian and other writers 
were copied and diſperſed by the diligence of tranſcriber 
appointed for that purpoſe, who were generally ſuch 
monks as, by weakneſs of conſtitution or other bodil 

infirmities, were rendered incapable of harder labour. 
To theſe eſtabliſhments we owe the preſervation and poſ- 
ſeſhon of all the ancient authors ſacred and profane, who 
eſcaped, in this manner, the ſavage fury of Gothic ig- 
norance, and are happily tranſmitted to our times, It is 
alſo to be obſerved, that, beſides the ſchools that belonged 
to the cathedrals, there were others opened in the mo- 
natteries, in which the youth, who were ſet apart for the 


monaſtic life, were inſtructed by the abbot, or ſome of 
his eccleſiaſtics, in the arts and ſciences [c]. 


II. But theſe inftitutions and eſtabliſhments, however 
laudable, did not produce ſuch happy effects as might 
have been expected from them. For not to ſpeak of the 
indolence of certain abbots and -biſhops, who negleQed 
entirely the duties of their ſtations, nor of the bitter 
averſion which others diſcovered towards every fort of 
learning and erudition, which they conſidered as per- 
nicious to the progreſs of piety [4] ; not to ſpeak of the 
illiberal ignorance which ſeveral prelates affected, and 
which they injudiciouſly confounded with Chriſtian ſim- 
plicity le]; even thoſe who applied themſelves to the 
Rudy and propagation of the ſciences, were, for the moſt 
part, extremely unſkilful and illiterate; and the branches 
of learning taught in the ſchools, were inconſiderable 
both as to their quality and their number [FJ]. Greek 
literature was almoſt every where neglected ; and thoſe 
who, by profeſhon, had devoted themſelves to the culture 
of Latin erudition, ſpent their time and labour in gram- 
matical ſubtilties and quibbles, as the pedantic examples 


[c} BENEDICT. Concord. Reg. lib. ii. p. 232. MABILLON, 
Attor. SS. Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 314. 

[4] GREGORY the GREAT is {aid to have been of this number, 
and to have ordered a multitude of the productions of Pagan writers, 


and among others Livy's Roman Hiftory, to be committed to the 


tiames. Sce GABRIEL LIRON, Singularites Hiſtor. et Liter. tom. i. 
P+ 166. . 


[e] MABILLON, Pref. ad Sæc. i. Benedict. p. 46. 2 
7 Sce M. AUR. Cas810DORI Liber de ſaptem Diſcipliuis, 
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of IsIiDokus and CasstopoRuUs abundantly ſhew. c EN T, 
Eloquence was degraded into a rhetorical bombaſt, a 7 * oy 
noiſy kind of declamation, which was compoſed of motley _ ne Y 
and frigid allegories and” barbarous terms, as may even 
appear from ſeveral parts of the writings of thoſe ſuperior 

geniuſes who ſurpaſſed their cotemporaries in preciſion 

and elegance, ſuch as BoxTH1us, CassloDoRUs, ENN0- 

DIUsS, and others. As to the other liberal, arts, they 

ſhared the common calamity ; and, as they were now 
cultivated, had nothing very liberal or elegant in their 
appearance, conſiſting entirely in a few dry rules, which, 

inſtead of a complete and finiſhed ſyſtem, produced only 

a ghaſtly and lifeleſs ſkeleton. CN 

Ul. Philoſophy fared ſtill worſe than literature: for The gudy 
it was entirely baniſhed from all the ſeminaries which f philoto- 
were under the inſpection and government of the c- V 4 
clefiaſtical order; The greateſt part of theſe zealots 
looked upon the ſtudy of philoſophy not only as uſeleſs, 
but even pernicious to thofe who had dedicated themſelves 
to the ſervice of religion. The moſt eminent, nay almoft 
the only Latin vhilofopher of this age, was the celebrated 
BoeTH1vs, privy counſ=!'or to THñEODORIc, king of the 
Oftrogoths in Italy. This illuſtrious ſenator had em- 
braced the Platonic philoſophy | g]; but approved alſo, as 
was uſual among the modern Platonics, the doctrine of 
ARISTOTLE, and illuftrated it in his writings. And it 
was undoubtedly owing to the diligence and zeal with 
which he explained and recommended the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, that it aroſe now among the Latins to a 
higher degree of credit, than it had hitherto enjoyed. 

IV. The ſtate of the liberal arts among the Greeks The fate of 
was, in ſeveral places, much more flouriſhing than that letters a- 
in which we have left them among the Latins ; and the Gn. 
emperors raiſed and nouriſhed a fpirit of literary emu- 
lation, by the noble rewards and the diſtinguiſhed honours 
which they attached to the purſuit of all the various 
branches of learning [Y]. It is, however, certain, that 


[g This will appear evident to ſuch as, with a competent know- | 

ledge of modern Platouifm, read attentively the books of BotzT1us, 

De conſolatione, &c. See alſo, on this ſubject, RENAT. VALL. 

p. 10. 50. HOLSTENIUS in vita Porphyrii, p. 7. edit. Cantabr. 

dee alſo MASCOv. Hiſtor. Germanor. tom. il. p. 102. 

[4] See the Codex Theανον tom. ii. lib, vi. p. 113. HERM, Con- 
Ff 4 notwithſtand- 
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notwithſtanding theſe encouragements, the ſciences were 
cultivated with leſs ardour, and men of learning and 
genius were leſs numerous than in the preceding 
century. 

In the beginning of this, the modern Platonics main- 
tained as yet their credit, and their philoſophy was in 
vogue. The Alexandrian and Athenian ſchools flou- 
riſhed, under the direction of Damascivs, Isipokus, 
SIMPLICIUSs, EULAMIUs, HERMIAs, PRIsSCIANUS, and 
others, who were placed on the higheſt ſummit of 
literary glory. But when the emperor Werne by a 


particular edict, prohibited the teaching philoſophy at 


Athens [i] (which edict, no doubt, was levelled at the 
modern Platoniſm already mentioned) and when his re- 
ſentment began to flame out againſt thoſe who refuſed to 
abandon the Pagan worſhip, then all theſe celebrated phi- 
loſophers took refuge among the Perſians, who were, at 
that time, the enemies of Rome [AJ]. They, indeed, 
returned from their voluntary exile, when the peace was 
concluded between the Perſians and the Romans A. D. 
533 [7]; but they could never recover their former credit, 
and they gradually diſappeared in the public ſchools and 
ſeminaries of learning, which ceafed, at length, to be 
under their direction. | 

Thus expired that famous ſect, which was diftinguiſh- 
ed by the title of the Modern or Later Platonic; and 
which, for a ſeries of ages, had produced ſuch diviſions 
and tumults in the Chriſtian church, and been, in other 
reſpects, prejudicial to the intereſts. and progreſs of the 
goſpel. It was ſucceeded by the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
which aroſe imperceptibly out of its obſcurity, and was 
placed in an advantageous light by the illuſtrations of the 
learned; but eſpecially and principally by the celebrated 


RINGIUS, De fludiis urbis Rome et Conflantinop. in a Diſſertation 
ſubjoined to his Antiquitates Academicæ. 

LI] JOHANNES MALELa, Hifloria Chronica, part II. p. 187. 
edit. Oxon. Another teſtimony concerning this matter is cited from 
a certain Chronicle, not yet publiſhed, by Nic. ALEMANNUS, ad 
Procopu Hiflor. Arcanam, cap. xxvi. p. 377. edit, Venet. 

[4] AGATHIAS, De rebus Juſtiniani, lib. ii. p. 49. edit. Venet. 
tom. ii. Corpor. Byzant. 

OJ See WESSELINGIHI Olſer vat. Variar. lib, i, cap. xvill, 
P. 117. 
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commentaries of PLO ON US. And, indeed, the know- C E N T. 


ledge of this philoſophy was neceſlary for the Greeks 
ſince it was from the depths of this peripatetical wiſdom, 
that the Monophyſites and Neſtorians drew the ſubtilties 
with which they endeavoured to overwhelm the abettors 
of the Epheſian and Chalcedonian councils, 

V. The Neſtorians and Monophyſites, who lived in 
the eaſt, turned equally their eyes towards AR1sTOTLE, 
and, in order to train their reſpective followers to the 
field of controverſy, and arm them with the ſubtilties of 
a contentious logic, tranſlated the principal books of that 
deep philoſopher into their native languages. SERG1Us, 
a Monophyſite and philoſopher, tranſlated the books of 
ARISTOTLE into Syriac [ſm]. URaN1vs, a Syrian, pro- 


pagated the dectrines of this philoſopher in Per/ia ; and 


diſpoſed in their favour CHosRoks, the monarch of that 
nation, who became a zealous abettor of the peripatetic 
ſyſtem [n]., The ſame prince received from one of the 
Neſtorian faction (which, after having procured the ex- 
cluſion of the Greeks, triumphed at this time unrivalled in 
Perſia) a tranſlation of the Stagirite into the Perſian lan- 
guage [o]. To | | 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that among theſe ea- 
ſtern Chriſtians there were ſome who rejected both the 
Platonic and Ariſtotelian doctrines; and, unwilling to 
be obliged to others for their philoſophical knowledge, 
invented ſyſtems of their own, which were inexpreſſibly 
chimerical and pregnant with abſurdities. Of this claſs 
of original philoſophers was Cos Mas, a Neſtorian, com- 
monly called Indicopleuſtes, whoſe doctrines are ex- 
tremely ſingular, and reſemble more the notions of the 
Orientals than the opinions of the Greeks [p]. Such 


In] Georcrvs ABULPHARALUS, Hifloria Dynaſtiar. publiſhed 
by Dr. Pocock, p. 94. 172. | 
[a] See AGATHIAS, De rebus Fuſtiniani, lib. ii. b. 48. That 
Uxaxtus made uſe of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy in the Eutychian 
controverly is evident even from this ſingle circumſtance, that 
AGATHIAS repreſents him diſputing concerning the paſibility and 
inmiſcibility of God ( r hr xai aftyxuror). 
Le] AGATHIAS, I. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. 
DD] Bax ARD DE MONTFAUCON, Prefat, ad Coſmam, p. 10. 
tom. ii. Collastionis nova patrum Gracorum. al 
| | 0 
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PHoT1Us has drawn ſeveral citations [g 


C E N T. alſo was the writer, from whoſe ry 5 of the Oftateuch 
6 s 


1 - wy a ww ” : 
a. Y ® % Coe 
- . 


F 
Concerning the doors and min ifters of the. chu rch.. | 


* + 


' 


Diſputes be- I. FP" HE external form of church government con- 


tween e 
biſhops of 
Rome and 


Conſtantino- 
Ple. 


+ tinued without any remarkable alteration during 
the courſe of this century. But the biſhops of Rome and 
Conflantinople, who were conſidered as the moſt eminent and 
principal rulers of the Chriſtian church, were engaged in 
perpetual diſputes about the extent and limits of their 
reſpective juriſdictions, and ſeemed both to aſpire at the 
ſupreme authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. The biſhop 
of Conſtantinople not only claimed an unrivalled ſovereign- 
ty over the eaſtern churches, but alſo maintained, that 
his church was, in point of dignity, no way inferior to 
that of Rome. The Roman pontifs beheld, with im- 
patience, theſe lordly pretenſions, and warmly aſſerted the 
pre-eminence of their church, and its undoubted ſu- 
periority over that of Conſtantinople. GREGORY the 
GREAT diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this violent conteſt; 
and the following event furniſhed him with an oppor- 
tunity of exerting his zeal. In the year 588, Jon 
biſhop of Conſlantinople, ſurnamed the FASTER, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary abſtinence and aufterity, al- 
ſembled, by his own authority, a council at Gonftantinople, 
to inquire into an accuſation brought againſt PRT EN 
patriarch of Antioch; and, upon this occaſion, aſſumed 
the title of ecumenical, or univerſal biſhop [r]; Now, 


[9] Bibhoth. Codic. xxxvi. p. 22, 23. 4 30 tr? 

lr] We cannot avoid taking notice of ſome miſtakes which 
have ſlipped from the pen of Dr. Mos HEIM in his narration of this 
event. Firfl, The council here mentioned was held under the ponti- 
ficate of PELAG1uUs II, and not of GREGORY. the GREAT, who 
was not choſen biſhop of Rome before A. D. 590. Secondly, The 
eres accuſed before this council was not PETER, but GREGORY 

iſnop of Antioch, Thirdly, It does not appear that the council was 
ſummoned by Joux of Conflantinople, but by the emperor MAUR!” 


CIUS, to whom GREGORY had appealed from the governor of the 
aft, before whom he was firſt accuſed, * * 
although 


828280 
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biſhops of Con/tantinople, and was alſo ſuſceptible of an 
interpretation that might have prevented its giving um- 
brage or offence to any [s], yet GREGORY ſuſpected, 
both from the time and the occaſion of Jonx's renewing 
his claim to it, that he was aiming at a ſupremacy over 
all the Chriſtian churches; and therefore he oppoſed his 
claim in the moſt vigorous manner, in letters to that 
purpoſe addreſſed to the emperor, and to ſuch perſons as 
he judged proper to ſecond his oppoſition, But all his 
efforts were without effect; and the biſhops of Conſtanti- 
nople continued to aſſume the title in queſtion, though 
not in the ſenſe in which it had alarmed the Roman 
pontif [t]. 

II. This pontif, however, adhered tenaciouſly to his 
purpoſe, oppoſed with vehemence the biſhop of Conflanti- 
nople, raiſed new tumults and diſſenſions among the 
ſacred order, and aimed at no leſs than an unlimited ſu- 
premacy over the Chriſtian church. This ambitious 
delign ſucceeded in the weſt ; while, in the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, his arrogant pretenſions were ſcarcely reſpected 
by any but thoſe who were at enmity with the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople ; and this prelate was always in a condi- 
tion to make head againſt the progreſs of his authority 
in the eaſt, How much the opinions of ſome were fa- 
vourable to the lordly demands of the Roman pontifs, 
may be eaſily imagined from an expreſſion of Ex No- 
Dius, that infamous and extravagant flatterer of SN M- 
MACHUS, who was a prelate of but ambiguous fame. 
This paraſitical panegyriſt, among other impertinent 
aſſertions, maintained, that the Roman pontif was con- 
ſtituted judge in the place of God, which he filled as the 
vice-gerent of the Moſt High []. On the other hand, 


{FP [5] The title of ꝝniverſal biſbop, which had been given by 
Leo and JUSTINIAN to the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, was not at- 
tended with any acceſſion of power. 

[] GrEGOR. Macni Eprft, lib. iv, v. vii. All the paſſages in 
theſe epiſtles, that relate to this famous conteſt, have been extracted 
and illuſtrated by LAuNolus, in his Aſertio in Privileg. S. Medardi, 
tom. iii. opp. part II. P. 266. See allo LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriſti- 
anus, tom. i. p. 67. PFAFFI1 Diſſertatio de titulo Oæcumenicus, in 
the Tempe Helvetica, tom. iv. p. 99 ä | 
L] See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, in the xvth volume of the 
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was propagated with induſtry among the people, that 
the remiſſion of their ſins was to be purchaſed by their 


The Internal Hie Tory of the CHR cn. 


it is certain, from a variety of the moſt authentic records, 
that both the emperors and the nations in general were 
far from being diſpoſed to bear with patience the yoke of 
ſervitude, which the ſee of Rome was arrogantly impoſing 
upon the Chriſtian church [w/]. The Gothic princes 
ſet bounds to the power of the biſhop of Rome in Itah, 
permitted none to be raiſed to the pontificate without 
their approbation, and reſerved to themſelves the right of 
judging concerning the legality of every new election [x], 
They enacted ſpiritual laws, called the religious orders 
before their tribunals, and ſummoned councils by their 
regal authority [y]. In conſequence of all this, the 
pontifs, amidſt all their high pretenſions, reverenced the 
majeſty of their kings and emperors, and ſubmitted to 
their authority with the moſt profound humility z nor 
were they, as yet, ſo loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, as to aim 
at the ſubjection of kings and princes to their ghoſtly 
dominion [Zz]. 

III. The rights and privileges of the clergy were very 
conſiderable before this period, and the riches, which they 
had accumulated, immenſe : and both received daily 
augmentations from the growth of ſuperſtition in this 
century. The arts of a rapacious priefthood were prac- 
tiſed upon the ignorant devotion of the ſimple ; and 
even the remorſe of the wicked was made an inſtrument 
of increaſing the eccleſiaſtical treaſure. For an opinion 


Bibliotheca Magna patrum, p. 248. edit. Paris. gF One would 
think that this ſervile adulator had never read the 4th verſe of the 
iid chapter of St. Paur's 2d Epifile to the Theſſalonians, where the 
Anti-Chrift, or man of in, is deſcribed in the very terms in which be 
repreſents the authority of the pontif SYMMACHUS. 
[ww] See particularly the truth of this aſſertion, with reſpect to 
Spain, in GevDes's Diſſertation on the Papal Supremacy, chiefly wit 
relation to the ancient Spaniſh church, which is to be found in the 
fecond volume of his M:/cellaneous Tracts. 
[x] See Jo. Jac, Mascovit Hiftor. Germanor. tom. ii. not. 
* 1 1 3 
, [y] BasxXAGE, Hifforre des Egliſes Reformes, tom. i. p. 387. 
Lz] See the citations from GREGORY the GREAT, collected by 


| Lavunois, De regia potefiate in matrimon. tom. i. opp · part II. p- 691. 


and in his Aſertio in Privilegium S. Medardi, p. 272. tom. iii. opp: 
part II. Sce allo GLANNONE, Hift, de Naples, tom. ii. p. 282. 
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liberalities to the churches and monks, and that the c E Nr. 
prayers of departed ſaints, whoſe efficacy was victorious „ VI. 
at the throne of God, were to be bought by offerings 
preſented to the temples, which were conſecrated to theſe 
celeſtial mediators. But in proportion as the riches of 
the church increaſed, the various orders of the clergy 
were infected with thoſe vices that are too often the con- 
ſequences of an affluent proſperity. This appears, with 
the utmoſt evidence, from the imperial edicts and the 
decrees of councils, which were ſo frequently levelled at 
the immoralities of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of clerks, For whence ſo many laws to reſtrain 
the vices, and to preſerve the morals of the eccleſiaſtical 
orders, if they had fulfilled even the obligations of ex- 
ternal decency, or ſhewn, in the general tenor of their 
lives, a certain degree of reſpect for religion and virtue? 
Be that as it will, the effect of all theſe laws and edicts 
was ſo inconſiderable as to be ſcarcely perceived; for fo 
high was the veneration paid, at this time, to the clergy, 
that their moſt flagttious crimes were corrected by the 
lighteſt and — puniſhments: an unhappy circum- 
ſtance, which added to their preſumption, and rendered 
them more daring and audacious in iniquity. 
IV. The biſhops of Rome, who conſidered themſelves The biops 
23 the chiefs and fathers of the Chriſtian church, are of Rome no: 
not be excepted from this cenſure, any more than the ted. 
clergy who were under their juriſdiction. We may 
form ſome notion of their humility and virtue by that 
long and vehement contention, which aroſe in the year 
498, between SYMMACHUs and LAURENTI1US, who were, 
on the ſame day, elected to the pontificate by different 
parties, and whoſe diſpute was, at length, decided by 
Tuxopokic king of the Goths. Each of theſe eccle- 
laftics 8 obſtinately the validity of his election; 
they reciprocally accuſed each other of the moſt deteſta- 
ble crimes ; and to their mutual diſhonour, their accuſa- 
tions did not appear, on either ſide, entirely deſtitute of 
foundation. Three different councils, aſſembled at 
Reme, endeavoured to terminate this odious ſchiſm [a], 


la! This ſchiſm may be truly termed odious, as it was car- 
led on by aflaſſinations, maſſacres, and all the cruel proceedings of 
« deſperate civil war, See PAUL, DIACONUS, lib. xvii. 


but 


. 
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Tnropokic, to examine the accuſations brought apainſt 
SYMMACHUs, to whom this prince had, at the beginning 
of the ſchiſm, adjudged the papal chair. This council 
was held about the commencement of this century, and 
in it the Roman pontif was acquitted of the crimes laid 
to his charge. But the adverſe party refuſed to acquieſce 
in this deciſion; and this gave occaſion to Ennon1vs of 
Ticinum, now Pavia, to draw up his adulatory apology for 


the council and SYMMACHUs [b]. In this apology, which 


diſguiſes the truth under the ſeducing colours of a 
rhetoric, the reader will perceive that the foundations of 
that enormous er, which the popes of Rome after- 
wards acquired, were now laid; but he*will ſeek in vain 
in this laboured production any ſatisfactory proof of the 
injuſtice of the charge brought againſt SyMmacnvs [ec]. 
V. The number, credit, and influence of the monks 
augmented daily in all parts of the Chriſtian world. 
They multiplied ſo prodigioufly in the eaſt, that whole 
armies might have been raiſed out of the monaſtic order, 
without any ſenſible diminution of that enormous body. 
The monaſtic life was alſo highly honoured, - and had an 
incredible number of patrons and followers in all the 


weſtern provinces, as appears from the rules which were 


preſcribed, in this century, by various doctors for direQ- 
ing the conduct of the cloiſtered monks and the Holy 
Virgins that had ſacrificed their capacity of being uſeful 
in the world, to the gloomy charms of a convent [d]. 


| [6] This apology may be ſeen in the xvth volume of the Magr, 
Bibl. Patrum, p. 248. | . > 

35 [c] That SYMMACHUS was never fairly acquitted, may be 
prelumed from the firft, and proved from the'/zcoxd of the following 
circumſtances: Fi, That THEODORIC, who was a wiſe and equit- 
able prince, and who had attentively examined the charge brought 
againſt him, would not have referred the decifion to the biſhops, if 
the matter had been clear, but would have pronounced judgment 
himſelf, as he had formerly done concerning the legality of his 
election. The ſecond circumſtance againſt SYMMACHUS is, that the 
council acquitted him without ſo much as hearing thoſe who accuſed 
him: and he himſelf did not appear, though frequently ſum- 
moned. | 4 : 

[4] Theſe are in HoLsTENIus's Codex Regularum, part II. 
which work was publiſhed at Rome in three volumes 4to. in the year 
1661. See alſo EDM. MARTENE et URSIN, DURAND. TB 
Anecdot. Nov. tom. i. p. 4+ 
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Cuae. II. Doors, Charch-Government, &e. 
In Grett Britain, a certain abbot, named Cox ALL, is 
faid to have perſuaded an incredible number of perſons to 


abandon the affairs, obligations, and duties of ſocial life, 


and to ſpend the remainder of their days in ſolitude, un- 
der a rule of diſcipline, of which he was the inventor [e]. 
His diſciples travelled through many countries, in which 
they propagated; with ſuch ſucceſs, the contagion of this 
monaſtic devotion, that, in ſome time, Ireland, Gaul, 
Germany, and Switzerland, ſwarmed with thoſe lazy 
orders, and were, in a manner, covered with convents. 
The moſt illuſtrious difciple of the abbot now mentioned, 
was COLUMBAN, whoſe ſingular rule of diſcipline is yet 
extant, and ſurpaſſes all the reſt in ſimplicity and bre- 
vity [f]. The monaſtic orders, in general, abounded 
with fanatics and profligates; the latter were more nu- 
merous than the former in the weſtern 'convents, while, 
in thoſe of the eaſt, the fanatics were predominant. 

VI. A new order of monks, which in a manner ab- 
ſorbed all the others that were eſtabliſhed in the weft, 
was inſtituted, A. D. 529, by Benepict of Nurſia, a 
man of piety and reputation for the age he lived in, 
From his rule of diſcipline, which is yet extant, we learn 


that it was not his intention to impoſe it upon all the 


monaſtic ſocieties, but to form an order whoſe diſcipline 
ſhould be milder, their eftabliſhment more ſolid, and their 
manners more regular, than thoſe of the other Monaſtic 
bodies ; and whoſe members, during the courſe of a holy 
and peaceful life, were to divide their time between 
prayer, reading, the education of youth, and other pious 
and learned labours [g]. But, in proceſs of time, the 
followers of this celebrated eccleſtaſtic degenerated fad] 

from the piety of their founder, and loſt fight of the 
duties of their ſtation and the great end of their eſtabliſn- 
ment, Having acquired immenſe riches from the de- 
vout liberality of the opulent, they ſunk into luxury, in- 
temperance, and ſloth, abandoned themſelves to all ſorts 


le] Jac. UssER11 Antiq. Eccleſe. Britan. 


[f] UssErx11 Sylloge Antiquar. Epiſtolar. Hibernicar. p. 5—15. - 


OLSTENI1- Codex Regularum, om. Ii. p. 48. MABILLON, Pref. 
ad Seculum ii. Benedictinum, p. 4. 

[e] See MaBiLLON, Ada Sandor. Ord. Bened. Sæc. i. and 
Annales Ordin. Benedict. tom. i. See alſo HELYOTUS and the 
other writers, who have given accounts of the monaitic orders. . 
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fairs, inſinuated themſelyes into the cabinets of princes, 
took part in political cabals and court factipns, made a 
* vaſt, augmentation of ſuperſtitious rites, and ceremonies 
in their order, to blind the multitude, and ſupply the 
place of their expiring virtue; and, among other meri- 
torious enterprizes, laboured moſt ardently to ſwell the 
arrogance, by enlarging the power and authority, of the 

oman pontif. The good BEN EDIT never dreamt 
that the great purpoſes of his inſtitution were to be thus 
perverted, much leſs did he give any encouragement or 


_ permiſſion to ſuch flagrant abuſes. His rule of diſcipline 


was neither favourable to luxury nor ambition; and it is 
Kill celebrated on account of its gs, "though it 
has not been obſerved for many 

It is proper to remark here, has the inſtitution of 
BEN EDIC T changed, in ſeveral reſpects, theSbligations 
and duties of the monaſtic. life as it was regulated in the 


| weſt. Among other things, he obliged thoſe who en- 


tered into his order to promiſe, at the time of their be- 
ing received as Novitiates, and afterwards, at their ad- 
miſſion as members of the ſociety, to perſevere in an obedi- 
ence to the rules he had laid down, without attempting 
to change them in any reſpect. As he was extremely 
ſolicitous about the ſtability of his inſtitution, this parti- 
cular regulation was wiſe and prudent; and it was ſo 
much the more neceſſary, that, before his time, the 


monks made no ſcruple of altering. the laws and rules of 


their founders as often as they thought proper [Y]. 

VII. This new order made a moſt rapid progreſs in 
the weſt, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, arrived at the moſt 
flouriſhing Rate. In G aul, its intereſts were promoted 
by Mavurvus ; in Sicily and Sardinia, by PLACIDUS; in 
England, by AuGusTIN and MELLiTus; in Italy, and 
other countries, by GREGORY the GREAT, who is him- 
ſelf reported to have been for ſome time a member of this 
ſociety i]; and it was afterwards received in Germany by 


([ See MABILLON, Pref. ad * iv. Benedicl part I. p 
[z] Sce MABILLON, Dif. de vita Monaſtica Gregor: 117 gf 
Hadr. Valęſium, tom. ii. Analect. weter. as allo his Pref. ad Sec. 1— 
Benedict. p. 29. This circumſtance however is denied hy ſom® 
writers; and among others, by GALLONIUS, concerning wo 
, I | 998 the 


the means of Boniracs [4]. This ſudden and amazing 
progreſs of the new order was aſcribed, by the Benedictins, 
to the wiſdom and ſanctity of their diſcipline, and to the 
miracles which were worked by their founder and his 
followers. But a more attentive view of things will 
convince the impartial obſerver, that the protection of 
the Roman pontifs, to the advancement of whoſe grandeur 
and authority the Benedictins were moſt ſervilely devoted, 
contributed much more to the luſtre and influence of their 
order, than any other circumſtances, nay, than all other 
conſiderations united together. But, however univerſal 
their credit was, they did not reign alone; other orders 
ſubſiſted in ſeveral places until the ninth century, when 
the Benedictin abſorbed, indeed, all the other religious 
ſocieties, and held, unrivalled; the reins of the monaſtic 
empire [I]. 

VIII. The moſt celebrated Greek and Oriental writers 
that flouriſhed in this century were thoſe which follow: 

PRocopius of Gaza, who interpreted ſucceſsfully ſeveral 
books of ſcripture [m]. 

MaxEnTIus, a monk of Antioch, who, beſides ſevera 
treatiſes againſt the ſes of his time, compoſed Scholiums 
on DioNYs$1Us the Areopagite. 

AGAPETUS, whoſe Scheda Regia, addreſſed to the em- 
peror JUSTINIAN, procured him a place among the wiſeſt 
and moſt judicious writers of this century. 

EuLoG1us, a preſbyter of Antioch, who was the terror 
of heretics, and a warm and ftrenuous defender of the 
orthodox faith. | 

Jon, patriarch of Con/tantinople, who, on account of 
his auſtere method of life, was ſurnamed the EASTER, 
and who acquired a certain degree of reputation by 
ſeveral little productions, and more particularly by his 
Penitential. 


So, upon that ſubject, ſee Siuox's Lettres Chorfies, tom. iii. 
P. 63. 
Le] Ax TON. DAI ALTESERR&, Origines rei Monafiice, 
lib. i. cap. ix. p. 33. The propagation of the Benedictine order, 
through the different provinces of Europe, is related by MABILLON, 
Pref. ad Sec. i, Benediftinum, et ad Sec. iv. part I. p. 62. 

LI] LENFANT, Hiftgire du Concile de Conflance, tom. ii. p. 12, 
33 7 


[m] See SIMON, Critique de Ia Bibliothegue Ecclefiaſligue de M. 
U Pix, tom, i, p. 197. | 
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LzonT1vs of Byzantium, whoſe book againſt the ſeQg, 
and other writings, are yet extant. 

EvAGRIUs, a ſcholaſtic writer, whoſe Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiftory is, in many places, corrupted with fabulous nar. 
rations. 

ANASTASIUS of Sinai, whom moſt writers conſider as 
the author of a trifling performance, written againſt a 
ſort of heretics called Acephali, of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak afterwards [u]. 

IX. Among the Latin writers the following are prin- 
cipally worthy of mention : 

GREGORY the GREAT, biſhop of Rome, who united 
the moſt inconſiſtent and contradictory qualities; as in 
ſome caſes he diſcovered a ſound and penetrating judg- 
ment, and in others the moſt ſhameful and ſuperſtitious 
weakneſs; and in general manifeſted an extreme averſion 
to all kinds of learning, as his Epiſtles and Dralogues ſuf- 
ficiently teſtify [o]. 

CAxSARIUS of Arles, who compoſed ſome moral wri- 
tings, and drew up a rule of conduct and diſcipline for the 
Holy Virgins [p]. i 

FUuLGENTIUS biſhop of Ruſpina, who attacked, with 
great warmth, the Arians and Pelagians in Africa ; but 
whoſe ſtyle and manner were harſh and uncouth, as was 
generally the caſe of the African writers [2]. 

EXNODIUS biſhop of Ticinum, now Pavia, who was 
none of the meaneſt authors of this century, whether we 
conſider his compoſitions in proſe or in verſe ; though he 
diſgraced his talents and diſhonoured his eloquence by his 
infamous adulation of the Roman pontif, whom he ex- 
alted fo high above all mortals, as to maintain, that he 


was anſwerable to none upon earth for his conduct, and 
ſubject to no human tribunal [r]. 


[] See, for an account of this book, S1MON, l. c. tom, i. p. 232 3 
as alſo BARAT. Bibliotheque Choifie, tom. ii. p. 21. : 

L] A ſplendid edition of the works of GREGORY was 2 
at Paris in the year 1705, in four volumes folio, by father St. 
MARTHE, a Benedictine monk. See an account of this pontif, 44a 
Sanctor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 121. | 

D] Of this writer, the Benedictine monks have given a learned 
account in their Hiflorre Liter. de la France, tom. ili. p. 190. 


[q] See, for an account of FULGENT1Us, the Acta Sanctorun, 
tom. 1. Januar. p. 32, &c. 


[r] Hifloire Literaire de la France, tom, iii, p. 96. | 
RES. -  BenepicT 


CAP. II. Doftors, Church- Government, &. 451 


BENEDICT of Nurſia, who acquired an immortal name, c E NT. 
by the rule he laid down for the order yhich he inſtituted, Þ 4 I 
and the multitude of religious ſocieties that ſubmitted to __ ai 
his diſcipline, 

Dionys1us, who was ſurnamed the LiTTLE, on ac- | 
count of his extraordinary humility, and was deſerved] 
eſteemed for his Collection of the ancient canons, and alſo 
for his Chronological Reſearches. | 
_ FulGenTivs FERRANDUs, an African, who acquired 
a conſiderable degree of reputation by ſeveral treatiſes, | 


-— v2 Nn ]§« oo SO 


but eſpecially by his Abridgment of the canons ; though his 
ſtyle and diction were entirely deſtitute of harmony and 
elegance. | 

FacunDvus, a ſtrenuous defender of the Three Chapters, 
of which we ſhall give an account in their place. 

AnArok, who tranſlated, with tolerable ſucceſs, The 
alls of the Apgſtles, into Latin verſe. 

PRIMAslus of Adrumetum, whole Commentary upon the 
Epiſtles of St. PAUL, as alſo his book Concerning hereſies, 
are yet extant. | 

LizERATUsS, whoſe Compendious hiſtory of the Neſtorian 
and Eutychian controverſies, intitle him to an eminent rank 
among the writers of this century. 

FoRTUNATUS, a man of various erudition, and whoſe 
poetic compoſitions are far from being deſtitute of 
genius [g]. 

GREGOR of Tours, who is eſteemed the father of 
Gallic hiſtory; and who would have deſcended with 
honour to poſterity, did not his Annals of the Francs, and 
the reſt of his writings, carry ſo many marks of levity, 
credulity, and weakneſs [f]. 

GiLDas, the moſt ancient of the Britiſh writers, who 
compoſed a book Concerning the deſtruction of Britain, in 
which there are ſeveral things not altogether unworthy 
of the curioſity of the learned. 

CoLUMBANUs, a native of Ireland, who became famous 


[5s] Hiftoire Literaire de la France, tom. iii. p. 464. ; 
| ] The life of GREGORY of Tours, is to be found in the Hiftorre 
iteraire de la France; and his faults are mentioned by Pact, in his 
Diſſert. de Dionyfi9 Pariſ. & 25. p. 16. which is added to the fourth 
| tome of the Brewiarium Pontif. Romanor. LAUNO1us defends this 
iſtorian in many things in his works, tom. i. part II. p. 131. 
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on account of the monaſtic rules he preſcribed to his 
followers, his zeal for eſtabliſhing religious orders, and 
his poetical productions [u]. | 

Is1DoRE biſhop of Seville, whoſe grammatical, theo- 
logical, and hiſtorical productions diſcover more learning 
and pedantry, than judgment and taſte. 

We may conclude this enumeration of the Latin 
writers with the illuſtrious names of BokTHIus and Cas. 
SIODORUS, Who far ſurpaſſed all their cotemporaries in 
learning and knowledge; the former ſhone forth with 
the brigheſt luſtre in the republic of letters, as a philoſo- 
pher, an orator, a poet, and a divine, and both in elegance 


and ſubtilty of genius had no ſuperior, nor indeed any 


equal in this century; the latter, though in many reſpects 
inferior to him, was nevertheleſs far from being deſtitute 


of merit [w]. Several productions of theſe writers have 
been tranſmitted down to our times. 


1 — — r 


HAF. I. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church during thi 
century. 
I. HEN once the miniſters of the church had 


departed from the ancient ſimplicity of religious 
worſhip, and ſullied the native purity of divine truth by 
a motley mixture of human inventions, it was difficult to 
ſet bounds to this growing corruption. Abuſes were 
daily multiplied, and ſuperſtition drew from its horrid 


fecundity an incredible number of abſurdities, which were 


added to the doctrine of CHR1sT and his apoſtles, The 
controverſial writers in the eaſtern provinces continued 
to render perplexed and obſcure ſome of the principal 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, by the ſubtile diſtin tions which 
they borrowed from a vain and chimerical philoſophy. 
The public teachers and inſtructors of the people dege- 
nerated ſadly from the apoſtolic character. They ſeem- 


[uv] None have given more accurate accounts of G1LDAS and 


 CoLUMBAN than the learned Benedictins, Hifloire Litteraire de le 


France, tom. iii. p. 279. 505. 


[ww] See SIMON, Critique de la Bliotheque de M. Du Pix, tom. i. 
1 211. i | : 
ed 
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ed to aim at nothing elſe, than to ſink the multitude into C x N T, 
the moſt opprobrious ignorance and ſuperſtition, to efface „ VI. 
in their minds all ſenſe of the beauty and excellence of 
genuine piety, and to ſubſtitute, in the place of religious 
principles, a blind veneration for the clergy, and a ſtupid 
zeal for a ſenſeleſs round of ridiculous rites and cere- 
monies. This, perhaps, will appear leſs ſurprizing, when 
we conſider, that the blind led the blind; for the public 
miniſters and teachers of religion were, for the moſt part, 
groſly ignorant; nay, almoſt as much ſo as the multitude 
whom they were appointed to inſtruct. 
II. To be convinced of the truth of the diſmal repre- Proved by 

ſentation we have here given of the ſtate of religion at *m8ples. 
this time, nothing more is neceſlary than to caſt an eye 

upon the doctrines now taught Concerning the worſhip of 

images and ſaints, the fire of purgatory, the efficacy of good 

works, i. e. the obſervance of human rites and.inſtitutions, 

towards the attainment of ſalvation, the power of relicks to 

heal the diſeaſes of body and mind; and ſuch like ſordid 

and miſerable fancies, which are inculcated in many of 

the ſuperſtitious productions of this century, and par- 

licularly in the epiſtles and other writings of GREGOR 

the GREAT. Nothing more ridiculous on the one hand, 

than the ſolemnity and liberality with which this. good, 

but filly, pontif diſtributed the wonder-working relicks ; 

and nothing more lamentable on the other, than the 

ſtupid eagerneſs and devotion with which the deluded 

multitude received them, and ſuffered themſelves to be 
perſuaded, that a portion of ſtinking oil, taken from the 

lamps which burned at the tombs of the martyrs, had a 
ſupernatural efficacy to ſanctify its poſſeſſors, and to de- 

fend them from all dangers both of a temporal and ſpi- 

ritual nature [x]. 

III. Several attempts were made in this century to lay The ſtate of 
down a proper and judicious method of explaining the A 
ſcriptures, Of this nature were the two books of — 
Juxilius the African, Concerning the various parts of the 

divine law | y] ; a work deſtitute of preciſion and method, 


—— IE 


[x] See the Lift of ſacred oils, which GREGORY the GREAT ſent 
to queen 'THEUDSLINDA, in the work of RUINARTUS, intitled, 
44 Martyrum fincera et ſelecta, p. 619. | 

] See SIMON, Critique de la Bibliothegue de Du PIN, tom. i. 
P. 229. i 
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and by which it appears, that the author had not ſuf. 
hcient knowledge and penetration for the taſk he un- 
dertook. 

CASSIODORUS alſo, in his two books Concerning the 
divine laws, has delivered ſeveral rules for the right in- 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 

PniLoxtxus the Syrian tranſlated, into his native 
language, the P/alms of David, and the Books of the New 
Teſtament [Z]. 

The number of interpreters was conſiderable in this 
century. Thoſe, who made the greateſt figure among 


the Greeks in this character, were Pxocorius of Gaza, 


SEVERUs of Antich, JULIAN, and a few others; the 
firſt was an expoſitor of no mean abilities [a). The 
moſt eminent rank among the Latin commentators is due 
to GREGORY the GREAT, CAsslopoRus, PRIMA- 
sꝛus {b], I81DORE of Seville [c], and BELLATOR. 

IV. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that theſe 
writers ſcarcely deſerve the name of expoſitors, if we 
except a ſmall number of them, and among theſe the 
eaſtern Neſtorians, who, following the example of 
TAHEODORE of A7;//u:/*1a, were careful in exploring the 
true ſenſe and the native energy of the words employed 
in the Holy Scriptures. So that we may divide the com- 
mentators of this age into two claſſes. In the fir, we 
rank thoſe who did nothing more than collect the opinions 
and interpretations which had been received by the ancient 
doctors of the church; which collections were afterwards 
called chains by the Latins [d]. Such was the chain of 
OLy MPIODORUS on Jos; the chain of VIcToOR of Capua 
upon the Four Goſpels ; and the commentary of PRIM AS1Us 
en the Epiſtle to the Romans, which was compiled from the 


[z] Jos. Siu. ASSEMANUS, Bibliotb. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. 
p- 83. ä 


[a] See SIMON, Lettres Chorfies, tom. iv. 
edition. 


[6] $1M0N, Hift. Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. 7. 
ch. xxiv. p. 337; as allo his Critique de la Bibliothegue des Auteurs 
Eccl. de Ou PIN, tom. 1. p. 226. 

Lc] SiMON, Critique de la, &c. de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 259. 

[4] See STEPH. LE MOYNE, Prolegomena ad varia Sacra, p. 53+ 


Jo. ALBERT, FABRICII Biblicib. Grace, lib. v. cap. xvii. or 
vol. vii. p. 727. 


p- 120. of the new 


works? 
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works of AuGusTiIN, JEROME, AmBRoOsE, and others. 


Even PROcorius of Gaza may be ranked in this claſs, 
though not with ſo much reaſon as the mere compilers 
now mentioned; ſince, in many caſes, he has conſulted 
the dictates of his own judgment, and not followed, with 
a ſervile and implicit ſubmiſſion, the voice of antiquity. 
To the ſecond claſs belong thoſe fanciful expoſitors, who, 
ſetting up ORIGEN as their great mode], neglect and 
overlook entirely the ſenſe of the words employed by the 
ſacred writers, lofe themſelves in ſpiritual refinements and 
allegorical digreſſions, and, by the ſuccour of a lively 
and luxuriant imagination, draw from the ſcriptures ar- 
guments in fayour of every whim they have thought 
proper to adopt. Such was ANASTAS1US the Sinaite, 
whoſe My/terious contemplations upon the fix days creation [e], 
betray the levity and ignorance of their author; and 
GREGORY the GREAT, whoſe Moral obſervations upon the 
book of Jos, have formerly met with unmerited commen- 
dations. Such alſo were ISIDORE of Seville, and PRI- 
MASIUS, as manifeſtly appears by the Book of allegories 
upon the Holy Scriptures [F], which was invented by the 
former, and the Myſtical expoſition of the book of the Reve- 
lation [g], which was imagined by the latter. 

V. It would be needleſs to expect, from the divines of 
this century, an accurate view, or a clear and natural 
explanation, of the Chriſtian doctrine, The greateſt 
part of them reaſoned and diſputed concerning the truths 
of the goſpel, as the blind would argue about light and 
colours; and imagined that they had acquitted them- 
ſelves nobly, when they had thrown out a heap of crude 
and indigeſted notions, and overwhelmed their adver- 
ſaries with a torrent of words. | 

We may perceive however in the writers of this age, 
| ſome evident marks of the three different methods of ex- 
plaining and inculcating the doctrines of religion, which 
are yet practiſed among the Greeks and Latins. For 
ſome collected together a heap, rather than a ſyſtem of 
theological opnions, from the writings of the ancient 
doctors, from the decrees of councils, and from the holy 


[e] The title is Contemplationes Anagogice in Hexaemeron. 

J] Liber Allegoriarum in Scripturam Sacram. 

] Expojitio Myſlica in Apocalyp/in. 1 
| G g 4 Scriptures z 
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Seriptutes; ſuch were Is1DoRE of ' Seville among the 
Latins, whoſe three books of ſentences, or opinions, are ſtill 
extant; ahd LeonT1Us the Cyprian, among the Greeks, 
whoſe Loci communes, or Comman-place-book of divinity, 
which he had compiled from the writings of the ancients, 
have been much eſteemed. Theſe authors gave riſe ts 
that ſpecies of divinity, which the Latins diſtinguiſhed 
afterwards by the name of pofetrue theology. 

Others endeavoured to explain the various doctrines 
of Chriſtianity by reaſoning upon their natufe, their ex- 
cellence, and fitneſs; and thus it was, eyen with the 
weapons of reaſon and argument, that the moſt of the 
Chriſtian doctors diſputed againſt the Neſtorians, the 
Eutychians, and the Pelagians. Theſe metaphyſical di- 
vines were called ſchoolmen, and their writings were after- 
Fei characteriſed under the general term of ſcholaſtic 

ivinit 

A third claſs of theological teachers, very different 
from thoſe already mentioned, comprehended a certain 
ſpecies of fanatics, who maintained that the knowledge 


of divine truth was only to be derived from inward 


feeling and mental contemplation. This claſs aſſumed 
the appellation of myſtics. Theſe three methods of de- 
ducing and unfolding the doQrines of the goſpel have 
been tranſmitted down to our times. No writer of this 
century compoſed a judicious or complete ſyſtem of di- 
vinity ; though ſeveral branches of that facred ſcience 
were occaſionally illuſtrated. 

VI. Thoſe who conſecrated their pious labours to the 
advancement of practical religion and moral virtue, aim- 
ed at the fulfilling this of purpoſe, partly by laying 
down precepts, and partly by exhibiting edifying examples. 
They wh6d promoted the cauſe of piety and virtue in the 
former way, modided their precepts according to the ſtate 
and cireumſtances of the perſons for whom they were 
deſigned. One fort of precepts were addreſſed to thoſe 
who had not abandoned the connexions of civil ſociety, 
but lived amidſt the hurry of worldly affairs. A different 
ſer of rules was adminiſtered to thoſe who aſpired after 
higher degrees of perfection, and lived in a retirement 
from the contagion and vanities of the world. The pre- 
pn addreſſed” to the formers repreſent the vm rs 

| l le, 
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religion; as appears from the Homilies and Exhortations of 
CA$SARIUS ; the Capita Parænetica of AGAPETUs ; and 
eſpecially from the Formula hone/te vite, i. e. the Summary 
of a virtuous life, drawn up by Martin, archbiſhop of 
5 [h]. The rules adminiſtered to the latter ſort of 
Chriftians, were more ſpiritual and ſublime: they were 
exhorted to ſeparate, as far as was poſſible, the ſoul from 
the body by divine contemplation ; and for that purpoſe, 
to enervate and emaciate the latter by watching, faſting, 
perpetual prayer, and ſinging of pſalms ; as we find in 
the Diſſertation of FuLGenTIvs, upon faſting, and thoſe 
of NictTIvs, Concerning the vigils of the ſervants of God, 
and the good effects of pſalmody. The Greeks adopted for 
their leader, in this myſtic labyrinth, Driownvs1vs, falſly 
called the Areopagite, whoſe pretended writings JohN 
of Scythopolis illuſttated with annotations in this century. 
We need not be at any pains in pointing out the defects 
of theſe injudicious zealots ; the ſmalleſt acquaintance 
with that rational religion, which is contained in the 
goſpel, will be ſufficient to open the eyes of the impartial 
upon the abſurdities of that chimerical devotion we have 
now been deſcribing. | . 

VII. They who enforced the duties of Chriftianity, by 
exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to the view of thoſe 
for whom their inſtructions were deſigned, wrote, for 
this purpoſe; the Lives of the ſaints ; and there was a con- 
ſiderable number of this kind of biographers both among 
the Greeks and Latins. EnNopivs, EuGieervs, CyRII 
of Scythopelis, Dioxvsius the little, Cocirosus, and 
others, are to be ranked in this claſs. But, however pious 
the intentions of theſe biographers may have been, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that they executed it in a moſt con- 
temptible manner, No models of rational piety are to be 
found among thoſe pretended worthies, whom they pro- 
pole to Chriſtians as objects of imitation. They amuſe 
their readers with gigantic fables and trifling romances ; 
the examples they exhibit are thoſe of certain delirious 


perverted ju lgment, who offered violence to reaſon and. 

nature by the horrors of an extravagant auſterity in their 

[&] See the Ada Sanctor. Martii, tom. iii. p. 86. 
* | own 
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inhuman rules which they preſcribed to others. For, by 

1. what means were theſe men fainted? By ſtarving them 
ſelves with a frantic obſtinacy, and bearing the uſeleſs 
hardſhips of hunger, thirſt, and inclement ſeaſons, with 
ſtedfaſtneſs and perſeverance; by running about the 
country like madmen in tattered garments and ſometimes 
half-naked, or ſhutting themſelves up in a narrow ſpace, 
where they continued motionleſs; by ſtanding for a long 
time in certain poſtures, with their eyes cloſed, in the en- 
thuſiaſtic expectation of divine light. All this was ſaint- 
like and glorious ; and the more that any ambitious fana- 
tic departed from the dictates of reaſon and common 
ſenſe, and counterfeited the wild geſtures and the inco- 
herent conduct of an ideot, or a lunatic, the ſurer was 
his proſpeCt of obtaining an eminent rank among the 
heros and demi-gods of a corrupt and degenerate church. 
VIII. Many writers laboured with diligence to ter- 
minate the reigning controverſies, but none with ſuc- 
ceſs. Nor ſhall we be much ſurprized, that theſe efforts 
were ineffectual, when we conſider how they were con- 
ducted ; for ſcarcely can we name a ſingle writer, whoſe 
oppolition to the Eutychians, Neſtorians, and Pelagians, 
was carried on with probity, moderation, or prudence. 
PrIMAsSIUs and PHILoPONUs wrote concerning all the 
ſeas, but their works are loſt; the treatiſe of LxonT1vs, 
upon the ſame extenſive ſubject, is fill extant, but is 
ſcarcely worth peruſing. Is1DoRE of Seville, and LROx- 
TiVs of Neapolis, diſputed againſt the Jews, but with 
what ſucceſs and dexterity will be eaſily imagined. by 
thoſe who are acquainted with the learning and logic of 
theſe times. We omit, therefore, any further mention 
of the miſerable diſputants of this century, from a per- 
ſuaſion that it will be more uſeful and entertaining to lay 
before the reader a brief account of the eee that 
now divided and troubled the Chriſtian church. 
IX. Though the credit of Or1Gen, and his ſyſtem, 
ſeemed to lie expiring under the blows it had received 
from the zeal of the orthodox, and the repeated thunder 
of ſynods and councils, yet it was very far from being 
totally ſunk. On the contrary, this great man, and his 
_ doctrine, were held by many, and eſpecially by the monks, 
in 
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in the higheſt veneration, and cheriſhed with a kind of 
enthuſiaſm which became boundleſs and extravagant. 
In the weſt, BELLATOR tranſlated the works of ORIGEN 


into the Latin language. In the eaſtern provinces, and 


particularly in Syria and Paleſtine, which were the prin- 
cipal ſeats of Origeniſm, the monks, ſeconded by ſeveral 
biſhops, and chiefly by THEODORE of Cæſarea in Cap- 
padocra, defended the truth and authority of the doctrines 
of ORIGEN againſt all his adverſaries with incredible 
yehemence and contention of mind [7]. The cauſe was, 
at length, brought before JusTINIANn, who, in a long 
and verboſe edict, addreſſed to MEN NAS patriarch of 
Conſtantinople [&], paſſed a ſevere condemnation upon 
ORI1GEN and his doctrine, and ordered it to be entirely 
ſuppreſſed [1]. The effects of this edict were more violent 
than durable; for, upon the breaking out of the con- 
troverſy concerning the three chapters [m], ſoon after this 
time, Grigenilm was not only revived in Pale/tine, but 
even recovered new vigour, and ſpread itſelf far and wide, 
Hence many commotions were raiſed in the church, 
which were, however, terminated by the fifth general 
council, aſſembled at Conſtantinople by JUsTINIAN, A. D. 


553, and in which ORIGEN and his followers were again 
condemned [u]. 


[i] CyriLLUs, Scythopolis, in vita Sabe, which is to be found 
in COTELERIUs, Monumenta Ecclefie Grace, p. 370. HENR, 


opp» | 
L This edi& is publiſhed in HarDuIN's Concilia, tom. iii. 

P. 24-3» | 
; [I This edi& was procured by the ſolicitation of PELAc1vus, 
who was legate of VIiGc1L1us, at the court of Conflantinople, with a 


view to confound the Acephali, who were admirers of ORIGEN, and 


particularly to vex THEODORE, of whoſe credit with the emperor, 
PELAGIUS was extremely jealous. It was to return this affront, 
as well as to effect the purpoſes mentioned in the following ſection, 
that THEODORE ſet on foot the controverſy concerning the three 
chapters, which produced ſuch tedious, cruel, and fatal diſſenſions 
in the church. See BASNAGE, Hiftoire de [ Egliſe, livr. x. ch. vi. 
p. 520. | | 

(en] For an explication of what is meant by the three chapters, 
ire note [o] of the Xth ſection. 

[n] See HaRDUINI Concilia, tom. iii. p. 283. EVAGRIUS, 
Hit, Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xxxviii. BASNAGE, Hift. de P Egliſe, livr. x. 
ch. vi. p. 517, &. PET. DAN. HUETII Origentawagelih. ii. 224. 
Doucin's Singular. Dif, which is ſubjoined to his Hiſforia Ori- 
BRIANNA, p. 345» | . 

X. This 


Nokrts, Diſſertat. de Synodo quinta, Cap. i, ii. p. 554. tom. i. 
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X. This controverſy produced another, which con- 
tinued much longer, was carried on with ſtill more ex. 
ceſſive degrees of animoſity and violence, and the ſubje& 
of which was of much leſs moment and importance, 

he emperor JUSTINIAN was eagerly bent upon extirpa- 
ting that violent branch of the Monophyſites, which was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Acephali; and conſulted, 
upon this matter, THEoDORE biſhop of Cæſarea, who 
was a Monophyſite, and, at the ſame time, extremely at- 
tached to the doctrine of OriGen. The artful prelate 
conſidered this as a favourable opportunity of procuring 
repoſe to the followers of Oricten by exciting a new 
controverſy, as alſo of caſting a reproach upon the council 
of Chalcedon, and giving a mortal blow to the Neſtorians 
and their cauſe. In order, therefore, to effect theſe three 
important purpoſes, he perſuaded the emperor that the 
Acephali would return to the boſom of the church, under 
the following eaſy and reaſonable conditions ; namely, 
„That thoſe paſſages im the aAs of the, council of 
© Chalcedon, in which T HzoDoRE of Mopſuęſtia, T HE0- 
<< DORET of Cyrus, and IBAas of Edeſſa, had been pro- 
© nounced orthodox, ſhould be effaced; and that the 
* productions of theſe prelates, which were known by 
<< the appellation of the three chapters [o], as alſo other 


„ writings of theirs, which diſcovered a manifeſt pro- 


cc penſity towards the Neſtorian errors, ſhould be con- 
«« demned and prohibited.” The emperor lent a pro- 
pitious ear to the counſels of this prelate ; and, by an 


(o] The pieces, that were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
the three chapters, were 1. The writings of THEODORE of Mop- 
a. 2, The books which THEODORET of Cyrus wrote againſt 
the twekve Anathemas,' which CYRIL had publiſhed againlt- the 
Neſtorians. 3. The letter which IBas of Edeſſa had written to one 
Maxis a Perhan, concerning the council of Epheſus and the con- 
demnation of NESTORIUSs. Theſe writings were ſuppoſed to fa- 
vour the Neſtorian doctrine, and ſuch, indeed, was their tendency. 
It is however to be obſerved, that THEODORE of Mopyjueſtta lived 
before the time of NES TORIUsS, and died not only in the communion 
of the church, but alſo in the highett reputation for his ſanctity. 
Nor were the writings of the other two either condemned or cen- 
ſured by the council of Chalcedon; nay, the faith of THEODORET 
and IBAs was there declared entirely orthodox. The deciſion of 
the council of Conflantinople, in oppoſiljon to this, ſhews that coun- 
cals, as well as doctors, differ. x 
edict 


— 
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edit pnbliſhed A. D. 544, ordered the three chapters to C E N r. 
be condemned and effaced, without any prejudice, how- ” YL = 
ever, to the authority of the council of Chalcedon [p. 
This edi&t was warmly oppoſed by the African and 
weſtern biſhops, and particularly by VIoII Ius, the 
Roman pontif, who conſidered it as highly injurious not 
only to the authority of the council now mentioned, but 
alſo to the memory of thoſe holy men whoſe writings and 
characters it covered with reproach [q]. Upon this, 
JusTINIAN ordered ViciL1vs to repair immediately to 
Conſtantinople, that, having him in his power, he might 
compel him with more facility to acquieſce in the edict, 
and reject the three chapters; and this method was at- 
tended with ſucceſs, for the pontif yielded. On the 
other hand, the biſhops of Africa a Nllyricum obliged 
V1G1LIUS to retract his judicatum, by which, in a council 
of ſeventy biſhops, he had condemned the three chapters 
in obedience to the emperor, For they ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the communion of this pope, and refuſed to 
acknowledge him as one of their brethren ; nay, treated 
him as an apoſtate, until he approved what he had been 
obliged to condemn. The effect of this retractation re- 
doubled the zeal and violence of JUSTINIAN, who, by a 
ſecond edi, publiſhed A. D. 551, condemned anew the 

three chapters. 

XI. After many cabals, commotions, and diſſenſions, The ecu- 
which were occaſioned by this trifling controverſy, it was cu. 
thought proper to ſubmit the final deciſion of it to an 
aſſembly of the univerſal church. This aſſembly was ac- 
cordingly ſummoned, by JUsTINIAN, to meet at Con- 
fantinople A. D. 553, and is conſidered as the fifth wcu- 
menical, or general council. The emperor gained his point 
here: for, beſides the doctrines of ORIGREN [r], the three 


ſp] See HARDUINI Concilia, tom. iii. p. 287. Evadlus, Hift. 
Ecclefiaft. lib. iv. cap. Xxxviii. p. 412. 

[] HEN. Noris, De Hnado quinta, cap. x. p. 579+ tom. i. opp. 
Bas x AGE, Hiſtoire de ['Egliſe, tom. i. livr. x. cap. vi. p. 523. f 

[r] We do not find in the acts of this council any one which 
condemns the CON of QRIGEN. It is however generally 
imagined, that theſe doctrines were condemned by this aſſembly; 
and what gave riſe to this notion was probably the xy Greek canons 
yet extant, in which the principal errors of ORIGEN are condemned, 
and which, are intitled the canons of the 160 fathers aſſembled in the 


chapters, 
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chapters, the condemnation of which he had ſolely in 
view, were, by the biſhops of the eaſt (for there were 
very few weſtern prelates preſent at this council) de. 
clared heretical and pernicious. ViciLivs, who was 
now at Conſtantinople, refuſed his aſſent to the decrees of 
this council; for which reaſon, after having received va- 
rious affronts, he was ſent into exile, from whence he 
was not permitted to return before he had acquieſced in 
the deciſions of this aſſembly ſs]; and, changing his 
ſentiments for the fourth time, had declared the opinions 
contained in the three chapters to be execrable blaſphemies, 


His ſucceſſor PELAG1vUs, and all the Roman pontifs that 


have ſince lolled in the papal chair, adhered to the de- 
crees of this council; but neither their authority, nor 
that of the emperor, could prevail upon the weſtern biſhops 
to follow their example in this reſpect. Many of theſe, 
on the contrary, carried matters ſo far as to ſeparate 


_ themſelves from the communion of the pope on this ac- 


The que- 
ſion, whe- 
ther one of 
the trinity 
may be ſaid 
to have ſuf- 
fered ? de- 
bated, 


count; and the diviſions, that aroſe from hence in the 
church, were too violent to admit of an expeditious or 


eaſy reconciliation, and could only be healed by length of 
time [i]. | 


XII. Another controverſy of much more importance 


had been carried on before this period among the Greeks; 
it was firſt kindled in the year 519, and it aroſe upon the 


council of Conſtantinople. The tenets of ORIGEN, which gave the 
moſt offence, were the following : 1. That, in the trinity, the Father 
is greater than the Son, and the Son than the Holy Ghoſt. 2. The 
e wg of ſouls, which OR1GEN conſidered as ſent into mortal 
odies for the puniſhment of ſins committed in a former ſtate of be- 
ing. 3. That the ſ%ũ of CHRIST was united to the aword before 
the incarnation. 4. That the ſun, moon, and ſtars, &c. were ant- 
mated and endowed with rational ſouls. $5. That after the reſur- 
rection all bodies will be of a round figure. 6. That the torments 
of the damned will have an end; and that, as CHRIsT had been 
crucified in this world to ſave mankind, he is to be crucified in the 
next to ſave the devils, | p 
[5] See PETR. DE MaRcCa, Diſſert. de decreto Vigilii pro con- 
frmatioue Synodi V, which is to be found among the Diſſertations 
tubjoined to his learned work, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii. 
[ft] The beſt account of this matter is to be found in NoR1s, De 
ſynodo quinta ecumenica, though even this excellent author cannot be 
vindicated from the imputation of a certain degree of partiality. 


See alſo CHRIST. LUPUS, Not, ad concilium quintum, in his Ad con- 
cilia Adnotat. | 


following 
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following queſtion : Whether it could be ſaid, with pro- C E N T. 
priety, that ONE OF THE TRINITY ſuffered on the cro/s ? „ VI. 
This was deſigned to embarraſs the Neſtorians, who * * 7 + 
ſeemed to ſeparate too much the two natures in CHRIS; 
and the Scythian monks, who ſeconded this deſign, and 
to whom the riſe of this controverfy is principally to be 
imputed, maintained the affirmative of this nice and dif- 
ficult queſtion. Others aſſerted, on the contrary, that 
this manner of ſpeaking was by no means to be adopted, 
ſince it bordered upon the erroneous expreſſions and 
tenets of the Theopaſchites, who compoſed one of the 
ſeats into which the Eutychians were ſubdivided [A]. 
This latter opinion was confirmed by Hormispas the 
Roman pontif, to whom the Scythian monks had ap- 
pealed in vain; but this, inſtead of allaying the heat of 
the preſent controverſy, only added new fuel to the flame. 
Joan II, who was one of the ſucceſſors of Hormispas, 
approved the propoſition which the latter had con- 
demned; and, confirming the opinion of the Scythian 
monks, expoſed the deciſions of the papal oracle to the 
laughter of the wiſe; his ſentence was afterwards ap- 
proved by the fifth general council; and thus peace was 
reſtored in the church by the concluſion of theſe unin- 
telligible diſputes [ w}. | 

With the queſtion now mentioned, there was another 
cloſely and intimately connected, namely, J/hether the 
PERSON of CHRIST could be conſidered as COMPOUNDED ? 
Of this queſtion the Scythian monks maintained the af- 
| firmative, and their adverſaries the negative. 


[ua] The deacon VicToR, and thoſe who oppoſed the Scythian 
monks, expreſſed their opinion in the following propoſition : viz. 
One PERSON of the Trinity ſuffered in the fleſh. Both ſides received 
the council of Chalcedon, acknowledged two natures in CHRIST, in 
oppoſition to EUTYCHES; and only one perſon, in oppoſition to 
NEesSTORIVUS ; and yet, by a torrent of jargon, and a long chain of 
unintelligible ſyllogiſms, the Scythian monks accuſed their adver- 
_ of Neſtorianiſm, and were accuſed by them of the Eutychian 

ereſy. 

[w] See Noris1 Hiſtoria controverſiæ de uno ex Trinitate paſſo, 
tom. iii. opp. p. 771. The ancient writers, who mention this con- 
troverſy, call the monks, who ſet it on foot, Scythians. But LA 
CRozk, in his Theſaur. Epiſt. tom. iii. p. 189. imagines, that the 
country of theſe monks was Egypt, and not Scythia ; and this con- 
jecture is ſupported by reaſons which carry in them, at leaſt, a high 
degree of probability, 
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C H A P. IV. 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
this Century. 


I: | he this century the cauſe of true religion ſunk apace, 

and the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition extended itſelf 
in proportion to the decay of genuine piety, This la- 
mentable decay was ſupplied by a multitude of rites and 
ceremonies. In the eaſt the Neſtorian and Eutychian 
controverſies gave occaſion to the invention of various 
rites and external inſtitutions, which were uſed as marks 
to diſtinguiſh from each other the contending parties, 
The weſtern churches were loaded with rites by GREG0- 
RY the GREAT, who had a marvellous fecundity of 
genius in inventing, and an irreſiſtible force of eloquence 
in recommending ſuperſtitious obſervances. Nor will 
this appear ſurprizing to thoſe who know, that, in the 
opinion of this pontif, the words of the ſacred writings 
were images of myſterious and inviſible things; for ſuch 
as embrace this chimerical ſyſtem will eafily be led to 
expreſs all the doctrines and precepts of religion by ex- 


.ternal rites and ſymbols. GREGORY, indeed, is worthy 


of praiſe in this, that he did not pretend to farce: others 
to the obſervance of his inventions; though this, per- 
haps, was as much owing to a want of power, as to a 
principle of moderation. | 

IT. This prodigious augmentation of rites and cere- 
monies rendered an augmentation of doctors and inter- 
preters of theſe myſteries indiſpenſably neceſſary. Hence 
a new kind of ſcience aroſe, which had, for its object, 
the explication of theſe ceremonies, and the inveſtigation 
of the cauſes and circumſtances from whence they derived 
their origin, But the moſt of thoſe, who entered into 
theſe reſearches, never went to the fountain-head to the 
true ſources of theſe idle inventions. They endeavoured 
to ſeek their origin in reaſon and Chriſtianity z but in this 
they deceived themſelves, or, at leaſt, deluded others, and 
delivered to the world their own fancies, inſtead of letting 
them into the true cauſes of things. Had they been ac- 


quainted with the opinions and cuſtoms of remote anti- 


| 2 e * quity, 
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quity, or ftudied the pontifical law of the Greeks and 
Romans, they had come at the true origin of many in- 
ſtitutions, which were falſely looked upon as venerable 
and ſacred. | | 

III. The public worſhip of God was as yet celebrated 
by every nation in its own language ; but was enlarged, 
from time to time, by the addition of various hymns, and 
other things of that nature, which were conſidered as 
proper to enliven devotion by the power of novelty. 
GREGORY the GREAT preſcribed a new method of ad- 
miniſtring the Lord's ſupper, with a magnificent aſſem- 
blage of pompous ceremonies ; this inſtitution of his was 
called the canon of the maſs; and, if any are unwilling to 
give it the name of a net appointment, they muſt, at leaſt, 
acknowledge that it was a conſiderable augmentation of 
the ancient canon for celebrating the euchariſt, and oc- 
caſioned a remarkable change in the adminiſtration of 
that ordinance. Many ages, however, paſſed before this 
Gregorian canon was adopted by all the Latin churches [x]. 

Baptiſm, except in caſes of neceſſity, was adminiſtred 
only on great feſtivals. We omit mentioning, for the 
ſake of brevity, the Litanies that were addreſſed to the 
. ſaints, the different ſorts of ſupplications, the /tations, or 
aſſemblies of GreGoRyY, the forms of conſecration, and 


other ſuch inſtitutions, which were contrived, in this 


century, to excite a ſpecies of external devotion, and to 
engage the outward ſenſes in religious worſhip. An in- 
quiry into theſe matters would of itſelf deſerve to be made 
the ſubject of a ſeparate work. | 

IV. There was an incredible number of temples ereCted 
in honour of the ſaints, during this century, both in the 
eaſtern and weſtern provinces. The places ſet apart for 
public worſhip were already very numerous; but it was 
now that Chriſtians firſt began to conſider theſe ſacred 
edifices, as the means of purchaſing the favour and pro- 
tection of the ſaints, and to be perſuaded that theſe de- 
parted ſpirits defended and guarded, againſt evils and ca- 
lamities of every kind, the provinces, lands, cities, and 
villages, in which they were honoured with temples, 
The number of theſe temples was almoſt equalled by that 


(x1 See Tügob. Cur, LILIENTHAL, De canone miſſæ Grego- 
iano, ; 
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CE N T. of the feſtivals, which were now obſerved in the Chriſtian 


VI. 


PART 


II. 
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The remains 


of the 


an. 


cient hefe- 


ſies. 


Maniche- 


church, and many of which ſeem to have been inſtituted 
upon a Pagan model. To thoſe that were celebrated in 
the preceding century, were now added the feſtival of 
the purification of the Bleſſed Virgin, invented with a deſign 
to remove the uneaſineſs of the heathen converts on ac- 
count of the loſs of their lupercalia, or feaſts of Pax, 
which had been formerly obſerved in the month of 
February, the feſtival of the mmaculate conception, the da 

ſet apart to commemorate the birth of St. JohN, and 


others leſs worthy of mention. 


* 


1 


— 
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GK. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled tht 
| church during this century, 


I. "F H E various ſets, which had fomented diviſions 

among Chriſtians in the early ages of the church, 
were far from being effectually ſuppreſſed, or totally ex- 
tirpated. Though they had been perſecuted and afflicted 
with an infinite diverſity of trials and calamities, yet they 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and continued to excite diſſenſions and 
tumults in many places. The Manicheans are ſaid to 
have gained ſuch a degree of influence among the Per- 
fians, as to have corrupted even the ſon of CABAPDEs, the 
monarch of that nation, who repaid their zeal in mak- 


ing proſelytes with a terrible maſſacre, in which num- 


Semi- pela- 


kians. 


Donatiſts. 


bers of that impious ſect periſhed in the moſt dread- 
ful manner. Nor was Perſia the only country, which 
was troubled with the attempts of the Manichzans to 
ſpread their odious doctrine ; other provinces of the em- 
pire were, undoubtedly, infected with their errors, as we 
may judge from the book that was written againſt them 
by HERACLIAN biſhop of Chalcedon [y]. In Gaul and 
Africa, diſſenſions of a different kind prevailed ; and the 
controverſy between the Semi-pelagians and the diſciples 
of AUGUSTIN continued to divide the weſtern churches. 

II. The Donatiſts enjoyed the ſweets of freedom and 


_ tranquillity, as long as the Vandals reigned in Africa; 


[3] See PHOTIUS, Bibhoth, Cod. cxiv. p- 291. 


but 
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but the ſcene was greatly changed with reſpect to them, 
when the empire of theſe Barbarians was overturned in 
the year 534. They, however, ſtill remained in a ſepa- 
rate body, and not only held their church, but, towards 
the concluſion of this century, and particularly from the 
year 591, defended themſelves with new degrees of ani- 
moſity and vigour, and were bold enough to attempt the 
multiplication of their ſect. GREGORY, the Roman pon- 
tif, oppoſed theſe efforts with great ſpirit and aſſiduity; 
and, as appears from his epiſtles [z], tried various me- 
thods of depreſſing this faction, which was pluming its 
wings anew, and menaciny the revival of thoſe lamentable 
diviſions which it had formerly excited in the church. 
Nor was the oppoſition of the zealous pontif without 
effect ; it ſeems, on the contrary, to have been attended 
with the defired ſucceſs, ſince, in this century, the church 
of the Donatiſts dwindled away to nothing, and after 
this period no traces of it are any where to be found. 
III. Towards the commencement of this century, the 
Arians were triumphant in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe. Many of the Aſiatic biſhops favoured them 
ſecretly, while their opinions were openly profeſſed, and 
their cauſe maintained, by the Vandals in Africa, the 
Goths in Jtaly, the Spaniards, the Burgundians, the 


Suevi, and the greateſt part of the Gauls, It is true, 


the Greeks, who had received the decrees of the council 
of Nice, perſecuted and oppreſſed the Arians wherever 
their influence and authority could reach; but the 
Nicenians, in their turn, were not leſs rigorouſly treated 
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by their adverſaries, particularly in Africa and Italy, 


where they felt, in a very ſevere manner, the weight of 


the Arian power, and the bitterneſs of their reſent- 
ment [ a]. - 


The triumphs of Arianiſm were, however, but tran- 


ſitory; and its proſperous days were entirely eclipſed, 
when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, and the 


[xz] See his Epiſtles, lib. iv. ep. xxxiv, xxxv. p. 714, 715. lib. vi. 
eb. Ixv. p. 841. ep. XXXvii. p. 821. lib. ix. ep. lili, p. 972. lib. ii. 
ep. xlviii. p. 611. tom. ii. opp. 5 | 

[a] PRocorius, De bello Vandal. lib. i. cap. viii. and De bello 
G2thico, lib. ii, cap. il, EVAGRIUS, Hift, Eccleiaft, lib, iv. cap. xv. 


| = TE Goths 
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Goths out of 7taly, by the arms of JusTINIAan[b]. For 
the other Arian princes were eaſily induced to abandon, 
themſelves, the doctrine of that ſet; and not only ſo, 
but to employ the force of laws and the authority of 
councils to prevent its further progreſs among their ſub- 


jects, and to extirpate it entirely out of their dominions, 


Such was the conduct of S1G615MUND king of the Bur- 
gundians; THEODIMIR king of the Suevi, who had ſet- 
tled in Luſitania; and REccaneD king of Spain. Whe- 


ther the change wrought in theſe princes was owing to 


the Neſto- 
rians. 


the force of reaſon and argument, or to the influence of 
hopes and fears, is a queſtion which we ſhall not pretend 
to determine. One thing, however, is certain; and that 
is, that, from this period, the Arian ſect declined apace, 
and could never after recover any conſiderable degree of 


ſtability and conſiſtence. 
The ſtate of 


IV. The Neſtorians, after having gained a firm footing 
in Perſia, and eſtabliſhed the patriarch, or head, of their 
ſect at Seleucia, extended their views further, and ſpread 
their doctrines, with a ſucceſs equal to the ardour of their 
zeal, through the provinces that lay beyond the limits of 
the Roman empire. There are yet extant authentic re- 
cords, from which it appears, that, throughout all Perſia, 
as alſo in India, Armenia, Arabia, Syria, and other coun- 
tries, there were vaſt number of Neſtorian churches, all 
under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Seleucia [c]. It 
is true, indeed, that the Perſian monarchs were not all 
equally favourable to this growing ſect, and that ſome of 
them even perſecuted, with the utmoſt ſeverity, all thoſe 
who bore the Chriſtian name throughout their domi- 
nions [d]; but it is alſo true, that ſuch of theſe princes, 
as were diſpoſed to exerciſe - moderation and benignity 
towards the Chriitians, were much more indulgent to the 
Neftorians, than to their adverfaries who'adhered to the 


#5] See Mascovnu Hiſtoria German. tom. ii. p.76. 91. See 
alio an account of the Barbarian kings, who abandoned Arianiſm, 
and received the doctrines of the Nicene council, in the AH Sancto- 
rum, tom. ii. Martii, p. 275, and April. p. 134. 

(c] Cosuas INDICOPLEUSTES, Topographie Cbhriſtianæ, lib. it. 

+ 125. Which is to be found in MONTFAUCON's Collectio nova 
P. Grecorum, | 

[4] Jos. SIM. ASSEMAN. Biblicth. Orient. Vatic. tom. iii. part J. 
P. 109+ 407- 411. 441. 449. tom. iii. part II. cap. v. $2. p. 83. 

council 
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council of Epheſus; ſince the latter were conſidered as C E N T. 
ſpies employed by the Greeks, with whom they were 4 
connected by the ties of religion. lee 

V. The Monophyſites, or Eutychians, flouriſhed alſo Eutychian 
in this century, and had gained over to their doctrine a controver- 
conſiderable part of the eaſtern provinces. The emperor ** 
ANASTASIUS was warmly attached to the doctrine and 
ſe&t of the Acephali, who were reckoned among the more 
rigid Monophyſites [e]; and, in the year 513, created 
patriarch of Antioch, in the room of FLAvian whom he 
had expelled from that ſee, SEVERUs, a learned monk of 
Palefline, from whom the Monophyſites were called 
Severians [ f]. This emperor exerted all his influence 
and authority to deſtroy the credit of the council of 
Chalcedon in the eaſt, and to maintain the cauſe of thoſe 
who adhered to the doctrine of one nature in CHRIST ; and, 
by the ardour and vehemence of his zeal, he excited the 
moſt deplorable ſeditions and tumults in the church [g]. 
After the death of ANAsTAs1Us, which happened A. D. ' 
518, SEVERUS was expelled in his turn; and the ſect 
which the late emperor had maintained and propagated 
with ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, was every where oppoſed 
and depreſſed by his ſucceſſor JusTIN, and the following 
emperors, in ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed to be upon 
the very brink of ruin, notwithſtanding that it had creat- 
ed SERGIUS patriarch in the place of SEVERUs [H]. 

VI. When the affairs of the Monophyſites were in ſuch Jacob Bara- 
a deſperate ſituation, that almoſt all hope of their recovery dus the 


4 


was vaniſhed, and their biſhops were reduced, by death det 
and impriſonment, to a very ſmall number, an obſcure phyftes. 
man, whoſe name was Jacos, and who was diſtinguiſhed 


from others ſo called, by the ſurname of BaRapazus, 


le] Evacrivs, Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. iii. cap. xxx. xliv, &ec. 
TRrEODORUS the Reader, Hiſt. Ecclefiaft. lib. ii. p. 562. See alſo 
the Index operum SEVERI, as it ſtands collected from ancient MSS, 
in MonNTFAUCON's Bibliotbeca Coiſtiniana, p. 53. 

[J] See Jos. SIM. ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. 
p. 47. 321. EUSEB., RENAUDOT, Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexandrinor. 
p. 127. 129. 130. 135. 138, &c. 

(g] Evacrivs, Hift. Ecclęſiaſt. lib. iii. cap. xxxiii. CYRIELUS, 
Vita Sabæ in Jo. BAPT. COTELER11 Monument. Eccleiæ Grece, 
tom. iii. p. 312. BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article ANASTASIUS. 

See ABU THARAII Series Patriarch, Antiochen. in ASSEMANe 
Bivlioth, Orient. Vatican. &c. tom. ii. p- 323» 


or 
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or ZANZALUSs, reſtored this expiring ſect to its former 
proſperity and luſtre [z]. This poor monk, the grandeur 
of whoſe views was much above the obſcurity of his 
Ration, and whoſe fortitute and patience no dangers 
could daunt, nor any labours exhauſt, was ordained to 
the epiſcopal office by a handful of captive biſhops, tra- 
yelled on foot through the whole eaſt, eſtabliſhed biſhops 
and preſbyters every where, revived the drooping ſpirits 
of the Monophyſites, and produced ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
change in their affairs by the power of his eloquence, and 


by his incredible activity and diligence, that when he 


died biſhop of Edefſa, A. D. 588, he left his ſect ina 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate in Syria, Aeſopotamia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Nubia, Abylſinia, and other countries [+]. This 
dexterous monk had prudence to contrive the means of 
ſucceſs, as well as activity to put them. in execution; 
for he almoſt totally extinguiſhed all the animoſities, and 
reconciled all the factions, that had divided the Mono- 
phyſites; and when their churches grew ſo numerous in 
the eaſt, that they could not all be conveniently com- 
prehended under the ſole juriſdiction of the patriarch of 
Antioch, he appointed, as his aſſiſtant, the primate of the 
eaſt, whoſe reſidence was at Tagritis, on the borders of 
Armenia [1]. The laborious efforts of Jacos were ſe- 
conded in Egypt, and the adjacent countries, by Tnxo- 
DOSIUS biſhop of Alexandria; and he became ſo famous, 
that all the Monophyſites of the eaſt conſidered him as 
their ſecond parent and founder, and are to this day cal- 
led Jacobites in honour of their new chief. 
VII. Thus it happened, that, by the imprudent zeal 
and violence which the Greeks employed in defending 


[i] See AssEMAN. Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. cap. viii. p. 62. 
72. 326. 331. 414. EUsEBI RENAUD. Hift. Patriarch. Alexandr. 
. 119. 133+ 425. and the Liturgiæ Orient. tom. ii. p. 333. 342 
AUSTUS NAIRONUS, Euoplia fidei Catholice ex Syrorum monu- 
mentis, part I. p. 40, 41. 
[&]. Concerning the Nubians and Abyſſinians, ſee Ass EMA. 
Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 330. Logo, Veyage A Abyſſinte, 
tom. ii. p. 36. LUDOLPH. Commentar. ad Hiſtoriam Ætbiopicam, 
p- 451. 461 466. * | 

LI] ASSEMAN. Bibliotb. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. 410. 414+ 418. 
See alſo this learned writer's Diſſertatio de Monephyſitis, which 1s 


Prefixed to the ſecond volume of the work now cited. 


the 
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the truth, the Monophyſites gained confiderable advan- 
tages, and, at length, obtained a folid and permanent 
ſettlement. From this period their ſect has been under 
the juriſdiction of the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, 
who, notwithſtanding the difference of opinion which 
ſubſiſts, with reſpect ts ſome points, between the Syrian 
and Egyptian Monophyſites, are extremely careful to 
maintain communion with each other both by letters and 
by the exchange of good offices. The primate of the 


Abyflines is ſubject to the patriarch of Alexandria; and 


the primate of the eaſt, who reſides at Tagritis, is under 
the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch. The Arme- 


nians are ruled by a biſhop of their own, and are diſtin- 


uiſhed by certain opinions and rites from the reſt of the 
D | 

VIII. The ſect of the Monophyſites, before it was thus 
happily eſtabliſhed, was torn with factions and inteſtine 
diſputes, and ſuffered, in a particular manner, from that 
nice and ſubtile controverſy concerning the body of 
CuRISsT, which was kindled at Alexandria. JULIAN, 
biſhop of Halicarnaſſus, affirmed, A. D. 519, that the 
divine nature had ſo inſinuated itſelf into the body of 
CuxIsr, from the very moment of the Virgin's concep- 
tion, that the body of our Lord changed its nature, and 
became incorruptible. This opinion was alſo embraced 
by. CAlAxus, biſhop of Alexandria : from whom thoſe 
who adopted it, were called Caianiſts. They were, how- 
ever, divided into three ſects, two of which debated this 
queſtion, whether the body of CHRISH was created or in- 
created? While the third aſſerted, that our Lord's body 
was indeed corruptible, but never actually corrupted, 
ſince the energy of the divine nature muſt have prevented 
its diſſolution. * 
This ſect was warmly oppoſed by SR VERUs of Antioch, 
and Damianus, who maintained that the body of 
CHRIS, before his reſurrection, was truly corruptible, i. e. 
ſubject to the affections and changes with which human 
nature is generally attended. Thoſe who embraced the 
opinion of JULIAN, were called Aphthartodocetz, 
Docetæ, Phantaſiaſts, and even Manicheans, becauſe it 
was ſuppgſed to follow from their hypotheſis, that 
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CagIsT did not ſuffer in reality, but only in appearance; 


hunger 
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c EN r. hunger and thirſt, pain and death; and that he did not 
VI. actually aſſume the common affections and properties of 
r H. human nature, On the other hand, the votaries of 
| SEVERUS were diſtinguiſhed by the names Pthartolatræ, 
Ktiſtolatrz, and Creaticolæ. This miſerable contro- 

| verſy was carried on with great warmth under the reign 
of JUsTINIAN, who favoured the Aphthartodocetæ; ſoon 
after, it ſubſided gradually; and, at length, was happily 
huſhed in ſilence {m]. XEenatas of Hierupolis ſtruck out 
an hypotheſis upon this knotty matter, which ſeemed 
2 equally remote from thoſe of the contending parties ; for 
| | he maintained that CHRIS had, indeed, truly ſuffered 
1 the various ſenſations to which humanity is expoſed; 
F but that he ſuffered them not in his nature, but by a 
| ſubmiſſive act of his will [u]. | 
1 The Ag- IX. Some of the Corrupticolæ (for ſo they were called 
| > nottz= who looked upon the body of CHRIST to be corruptible) 
1 particularly TRHEMISTIUs, a deacon of Alexandria, and 
1 | T HEoDOSIVS, a biſhop of that city, were carried by the 
inconſiderate heat of controverſy into another opinion, 

which produced new commotions in the church towards 

the concluſion of this century. They affirmed, that to 

the divine nature of CHRIST all things were known; but 

that from his human nature many things were concealed. 

The reſt of the ſect charged the authors of this opinion 

with imputing ignorance to the divine nature of CHRISTNJ; 

fince they held, in common with them, that there was 

but one nature in the ſon of God. Hence the votaries 

of this new doctrine were called Agnoetz [o]; but their 

ſect was ſo weak and ill-ſupported, that, notwithſtanding 

their eloquence” and activity, which ſeemed to promiſe 

better ſucceſs, it gradually declined, and came to no- 

thing. | 


1 . 
— 


- 


[] TimMoOTHEVUS, De receptione bereticorum in COTELERI! 
Monumentis Ecclefie Grece, tom. iii. p. 409. LIBERATUS, # 
Breviaris controv. cap. xx. FORBESII Infiruftiones Hiflorico- 
Theologice, lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 108. AssEMAN. Biblioth. 
Oriental. tom. iii. part II. p. 457. | l 

Cu] ASSEMAN. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 22 and 
168. 
[0] Jo. Barr. CoTELERIUS, Ad monumenta Eccleſie Græcæ, 
tom. iii. p. 641. MICH. LE QUIEN, Ad Damaſcenum de harefibui, 
tom. i. p. 107. FORBES, Infiruftion, Hiſtorico-Theolog, lib. iii. 
cap. xix. p. 119. PHOTIUS, Biblioth, Cod. ccxxx. p. 882. 
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aroſe the ſect of the Tritheiſts, whoſe chief was JohN 
ASCUSNAGE, a Syrian philoſopher, and at the ſame time 


X. From the controverſies with the 3 CENT. 


ſpects, and joined together by no common eſſence; to 
which opinion his adverſaries gave the name of Tri- 
theiſm. One of the warmeſt defenders of this doctrine 
was JohN TnmiLoPoNUus, an Alexandrian philoſopher 
and, grammarian of the higheſt reputation ; and hence 
he has been conſidered by many as the author of this 
ſet, whoſe members have conſequently derived from 
him the title of Philoponiſts [g]. 

This ſe& was divided into two parties, the Philo- 
poniſts and the Cononites ; the latter of whom were ſo 
called from Conon biſhop of Tarſus, their chief [y]. 
They agreed in the doctrine of three perſons in the God- 
head, and differed only in their manner of explaining 
what the ſcriptures taught concerning the reſurrection 
of the body. PHILoPONUs maintained that the form, 
as well as the matter, of all bodies was generated and cor- 
rupted, and that both therefore were to be reſtored in 
the reſurrection. CoNo held, on the contrary, that the 
body never loſt its form; that its matter alone was ſub- 
je& to corruption and decay, and was conſequently to be 
reſtored when this mortal ſhall put on immortality. 

A third faction was that of the DamianisTs, who 
were ſo called from Damian biſhop of Alexandria, and 
whoſe opinion concerning the Trinity was different 
from thoſe already mentioned. They diſtinguſhed the 
divine eſſence from the three perſons, viz. the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt. They denied that each perſon was 
God, when conſidered in itſelf and abſtractedly from the 
other two; but they affirmed, at the ſame time, that 


[p] Sce GREGOR. ABULPHARAIUS, ia ASSEMAN. Bibliotb. 
Orient. tom. i. p. 328. 

[q] See FABRICII Biblioth. Græc. lib. v. cap. xxxvii. p. 358. 
HARDUINI Concilia, tom. me 1288. TIMOTHEUS, De receptione 
hereticorum in COTELERIL Monumenta Eccleſie Grace, tom. iii. 
p. 414. Jo. DAMASCENUS, De hare/ibus, tom. i. opp. p. 103. 
edit. Le Quien. 


[r] PHoOT11 Bibliotb. Cod. xxiv. Ass EMAR. Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatican. tom. ii. p. 329. 
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a Monophyſite [p]. This man imagined in the Deity The Tri. 
three natures, or ſubſtances, abſolutely equal in all re- cheiſts. 
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C EN T, there was a common divinity, by the joint participation of 


VI. 
PART II 


which each perſon was God. They therefore called the 
I. Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, hypoſtaſes, or perſons, and 
the Godhead, which was common to them all, ſub/tance 


or nature [5]. 


[s] Jos. SIM. ASSEMAN, Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. 
p- 78. 332, &c. 
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